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Are clearly proved ; 


NOT ONLY 


For conducting Mankind, as rational Creatures, through 
this tranſitory Liſe; 
BUT 7 
For preparing them to enter into a Place of Happineſs and 
Bliſs, in that immortal State which muſt neceſſarily follow. 
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X SI am writing in an enlightened age, very 
little apology will be neceſſary for enter- 
ing into the diſcuſſion of a ſubject of this kind, 
wherein every human being is ſo eſſentially inte- 
reſted, which has been ſo much debated by the 
learned men of all ages, and almoſt of all nations, 
and reſpecting which, in conſequence of ſuch 
debates, even the moſt civilized part of man- 
kind are, to this day, ſo much divided in their 
opinions. | | 
It would be vanity for me to ſuppoſe, that 
any thing I can ſay will be ſufficient to alter 
the opinion of any perſon with reſpect to this 
matter; and therefore ſhall think myſelf fully 
rewarded for my pains, if I can throw any new 
lights upon this important ſubject, ſo neceſſary 
to the happineſs of all the human race, and which 
B hag 
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has lately been ſo much controverted by a ſet 
of men, who pretend to reaſon philoſophically 
thereon, and thereby to develop all the opera- 
tions of nature, as well as the attributes of her 
omnipotent Creator ; who pretend to know every 
thing, but prove nothing ; who are affirmative, 
and dogmatic in their opinions; and whoſe 
greateſt merit conſiſts in the attempts which 
they make to turn the moſt ſacred things into 
ridicule. They firſt doubt every thing, then diſ- 
pute every thing; and at length not only diſbe- 
lieve every thing, but endeavour to draw all 
the unwary and uninformed part of mankind 
into their way of thinking: and are ſo charmed 
with their own ſufficiency, that they ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be led away by the warmth and activity 
of their imagination, and negle& the cool and 
flow dictates of their reaſon. It is no eaſy matter 
to meet with two of them who agree in the ſame 
opinion; and, by examining their reaſoning, it 
will be found, that they are deceived even in 
the firſt principles of philoſophy, and attribute 
to phyſical cauſes, what they ſhould have im- 
puted to moral. | 


WHEN we take a curfory ſurvey of all the ſyf- 
tems of the ancient and modern philoſophers, of 
the formation of the univerſe by . chance, by 
neceſſity, and by I know not what force; of 


atoms of animated nature, of living matter, of 


materiality, and of a variety of other doctrines 
of 


. 
F 
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of the different ſects of the Grecian philoſophers, 
no leſs contrary to the dictates of reafon, than 
abſyrd in themſelves, their preſumption and folly 
muſt fill us with amazement; and ſhew us the 
inſufficiency of the human underſtanding, to 
fathom the myſteries of the great Creator. Thoſe 
philoſophers would diſcover the firſt cauſe of 
every thing, when the human faculties are ſo li- 
mited, that we cannot comprehend the effects. 
Although they are ignorant of the motions of 
their own bodies, and even of thoſe of the moſt 
ſimple inſect which creeps upon the earth, they 
are ſo preſumptuous as to imagine themſelves cap- 
able of diſcovering the firſt cauſe of all things, 
and to develop the myſteries and attributes of 
the Supreme Being,—They are perſuaded that 
they have a fund of real knowledge ; but when 
it is analyzed, it turns out to be only-the wild 
flights of their imagination: they ſee themſelves 
as ſo many atoms in the great ſyſtem of nature, 
with the extent of which they are totally igno- 
rant, and yet they are vain enough, not only to 
decide poſitively upon all its operations, but alſo 
for what purpoſe the great Creator formed every 
part thereof as we find it: they bewilder them. 
ſelves with general and abſtracted ideas, and with 
the jargon of metaphyſics, which have never yet 
diſcovered any one truth, which have filled true 
philoſophy with abſurdities, and which have been 
the cauſe of the greateſt errors among man- 
kind, 
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But that claſs of our modern philoſophers, who 
would prove the materiality of the ſoul, have 
puſhed their extravagances to ſuch a degree, as 
to tell us that a human being does not think any 
more than a tree, They will not admit that there 
is any other order of beings in nature than ſen- 
fitive beings; and all the difference between a 
man and a tree, is, that the man is a ſenſitive 
being which has ſenfations, and the tree a ſenſi- 
tive being which has none. To confute their 
opinions, by a long chain of arguments, and 
thereby to prove that mere matter cannot think, 
would be foreign to my plan, and I think very 


unneceſſary ; becauſe it requires only to know | 


that matter is capable of extenſion, and of divi- 


ſibility, to prove to a demonſtration that it cannot 


think ; and therefore, when any of theſe philo- 
ſophers ſhall endeavour to convince mankind, 
that trees and rocks think, we muſt: regard all 
their ſubtile arguments as ſophiſtical and abſurd 
in themſelves; and their attempts to debaſe hu- 
man nature, and to allow ſenſation to ſtones 
and trees rather than admit that a human be- 
ing has a ſoul, as the effects of a diſtempered 
imagination,—The more we reflect upon the na- 
ture of the human mind, and upon our thinking 
quality, the more we, are led to regard theſe 
advocates for the materiality of the ſoul, as per- 
| ſons deaf, and deprayed in all their actions 
they are deaf to the interior voice of nature and 
of reaſon, which cries aloud to them, but they 

cannot, 
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cannot, or they will not hear her; and they give 
the lie to themſelves; becauſe they prove, that 
no material being is active of itſelf ; that a mere 
machine cannot think, neither has it any 'motion 
or figure, which is capable of producing reflec- 
tion ; and yet they ſhew us that there is ſomething 
within themſelves which would diſengage itſelf 
from its material vehicle, and which would ſoar 
to the heavens; their ſentiments, their deſires, 
their inquietude, and even their pride, are not 
the effects of mere matter. | 
It 4s true, the ancient philoſophers, at leaft 
thoſe whoſe works have gained any credit among 
mankind, were more modeſt in their philoſophi- 
cal enquiries.— They were thereby led to a ſenſe 
and acknowledgment of their own ignorance, of 
the imbecility of human underſtanding, and the 
incomprehenſion of things about us, as well as of 
thoſe above us. They directed their knowledge 
towards the forming their fellow- creatures for 
civil ſociety, and for enjoying the good things of 
this life: for though many of them were con- 
vinced that there was a future ſtate of rewards 
and puniſhments, they did not think themſelves 
capable of giving mankind ſuch particular in- 
ſtructions as were requiſite for enabling them 
to obtain the former, or to avoid the latter. 
as I ſhall hereafter more fully explain. But the 
modern philoſophy leads us to preſumption, and 
to vain oſtentation of the little we have learned, 
and makes us imagine that we know, or ſhall 
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know, not only all natural, but ſupernatural 
things; and- that, in proceſs of time, we ſhall 
become as wiſe as the angels. 

Socrates, who has been held in great venera- 
tion, by all the true lovers of philoſophy ſince his 
days, was declared, by the oracle of Delphos, to 
be the wiſeſt of all men, becauſe he profeſſed that 
he knew nothing: What would this oracle have 
ſaid of one of our modern philoſophers, who pre- 


tends to know every thing? This great philo- 


ſopher likewiſe informed his countrymen, that, 
except the Supreme Being ſhould reveal hjs will 
more perfectly to mankind, than they were ca- 
pable of comprehending it, by the light of nature, 
or even than he was capable of doing it, they 
never could hope to pleaſe him, and to enjoy the 
bleſſings of a future ſtate.— Plato likewiſe, wha, 
from the light of reaſon only, and contrary to 
the received notions and prejudices of thoſe days, 
clearly proved the immortality of the ſoul, has 
attempted to eſtabliſh the ſame doctrine: and, in 
the deſcription which he has given us of a juſt 
man, who, although covered with ſhame and 
diſgrace, and held out as an object of ſcorn, by the 
preſumptuous and vain-glorious ſons of men, was 
worthy of the prize of virtue, and to be the 
example for all mankind to follow, has given us 
ſuch a ſtriking portrait of Jeſus Chriſt, that the 
moſt prejudiced perſon cannot gainſay *.—Pliny 


Plato. Rep, Dial. 1. 
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the Elder, the moſt learned, and beſt-informed 
of all the Romans whoſe writings are handed 
down to us, concludes the uncertainty of human 
knowledge with, © Conſtat igitur inter tanta in- 
* certa, nihil eſſe certi; præterquam hominem, 
* nec miſerius quicquam nec ſuperbius.“ 

Let us turn our attention towards the different 
parts of the globe, even among the moſt civi- 
lized people, as well as among the moſt barba- 
rous, and examine their hiſtory, from the earlieſt 
ages, and ſee if we ſhall not find the opinion of 
thoſe great heathen philoſophers verified; and whe- 
ther thoſe preſumptuous men, who would attempt 
to unfold all the myſteries of the Supreme Being, 
after ſo many ages of ſpeculation are not at pre- 
ſent as much in the dark reſpecting this matter, 
as the uninformed Indian, or African. 


IN the early ages of the world, when mankind 
were in a ſtate of ignorance and barbarity, thoſe 
men who were endued with a greater degree 
of reaſon and reflection than their fellow-crea- 
tures, applied themſelyes to the invention of arts, 
and to the forming of laws and regulations for 
civil ſociety z and were not only honoured dur- 
ing their lifetime, but, after their death, were 
worſhipped as gods; as almoſt all mankind, of 
whom we have any particular hiſtory, were in thoſe 
days in a ſtate of the groſſeſt idolatry. They 
| ſuppoſed that the greateſt honour, and even ado- 
ration, was due to thoſe who had been the firſt au- 
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thors of any good and well-eſtabliſhed civil govern- 
ment, whereby the native inhabitants of the coun- 
try were drawn from a ſavage and brutal manner 
of living, to the ſafety and conveniency of civil 
foctety, to the enjoyment of property, and to the 


obſervance and obedience of laws and orders , 


which were followed by ſecurity, civility, induſ- 
try, riches, and many kinds of arts, Such per- 
ſons in thoſe ages, who, excelling in thoſe vir- 
tries, were attended by theſe fortunes, and left 
their reſpective countries under good conftitutions 


of laws, and civil government; or who inſti- 


tuted excellent and laſting orders and frames of 
any political ſtate, in what extent ſoever of coun- 
try, or under what name ſoever of civil govern- 
ment, were obeyed as princes or lawgivers, during 
their lifetime, and afterwards were adored as gods. 

—t does not appear that they aſpired after any 
thing more, or that they had any idea of a future 


ſtate, or even of the exiſtence of a great and Supreme 


Being, who created, and who governed all things. 

From theſe ſources, I am perſuaded, may be 
deduced” all the ſyſtems of theology, or idola- 
try, of the ancient Pagan world; at leaft, of all 
that part thereof which we find recorded in hiſ- 
tory : for, from taking a ſurvey of ancient ſtory, 


I think we may juſtly conclude, that Saturn was 


a king of Crete, and that he was driven out of 
that kingdom by his ſon. That Jupiter, after he 
had dethroned his father, conquered a great part of 
Greece; -and having introduced the uſe of agricul- 

ture, 
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ture, of property, and civility, and eſtabliſhed a 
juſt and regular kingdom, was by them adored as 
the chief of their gods. That his brother, ſiſters, 
ſons, and daughters, were worſhipped likewiſe 
for the inventions of things uſeful, neceffary, or 
agreeable to human life. Neptune was worſhipped 
for having invented the art of navigation; Vul- 
can, for that of forging braſs and iron ; Minerva, 
of ſpinning ; Apollo, of muſic and poetry; Mer- 
cury, of manual arts and merchandize ; Bacchus, 
for the invention of wine; and Ceres, of corn. 
But we have no hiſtory, at preſent, which informs 
us in what age this race of Saturn flouriſhed in the 
world ; although it is generally ſuppoſed, that it 
was ſoon after the peopling of this country by the 
deſcendants of Noah. — The ſame divine honours 
were rendered by the Egyptians to Oſyris; in 
whofe temple was inſcribed, on a monument, that 
he had traverſed the greateſt part of the then 
known world, and every-where taught men all 
that he found neceſſary for the common good of 
civil ſociety ; by the Aſfyrians to Belus, the great 
founder of that kingdom, and the inventor of 
aſtronomy among the Chaldeans ; by the original 
Latins to Janus, who introduced agriculture into 
Ttaly ; and theſe three were worſhipped as Gods, 
by thoſe ancient and learned nations.—The next 
two, of the human race, whom we find diſplaying 
their talents upon the great theatre of life, and 
who were afterwards deified, were the Theban 
Hercules, and Theſeus; both being greatly re- 
_ _nowned, 
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nowned, throughout all Greece, for having freed 
their country from fierce and wild beaſts, from 
' robbers and ſpoilers, or from cruel and lawleſs 
tyrants, Theſeus was alſo honoured as the foun- 
der of the more civilized ſtate of Athens; which 
city began to flouriſh and grow great by his in- 
ſtirutions ; although his father had been before 
king of the ſcattered villages, or inhabitants of 
Attica,-In the ſame age likewiſe lived Minos, 
king of Crete, who, for the juſtneſs of his laws, 


and the greatneſs of his reign, gained the repute 


of being a ſon of Jupiter, After the Trojan 
wars, Eneas having employed his utmoſt ſtrength 


and abilities, in the defence of this famous city, 


ſaved his father, and the Trojan gods, gathered 
up the remains of his ruined country, failed to 
Italy, and there founded a kingdom, which gave 
riſe to the greateſt empire in the world.—In 
the third century after this zra, Lycurgus form- 
ed the civil government of Sparta upon laws 
and orders ſo very different from thoſe which 
were then practiſed in Greece, that there appeared 
to be more than human authority neceſſary to 
eſtabliſh them ; ſo that the Pythian prieſteſs told 
him, that ſhe was at a loſs to know whether ſhe 
ſhould call him a god or a man. Indeed his 
civil and political inſtitutions have been parti- 
cularly celebrated by almoſt all the learned au- 
thors of antiquity,—The next great reformers of 
mankind, which we find recorded in the Pagan 
hiſtory, were Romulus and Numa; the firſt of 
| whom 
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whom founded the Roman city and ſtate; and 
the ſecond poliſhed the civil and religious orders 
of both to ſuch a degree, that the original inſti- 
tutions of theſe two lawgivers continued as long 
as that ſtate retained its luſtre and government, 
Cyrus was the next great reformer which we find 
appearing. upon the ſtage of life; who net only 
freed his country from their ſervitude to the 
Medes, and erected the Perſian empire upon the 
' ruins of the Aſſyrian, but he adorned it with 
moſt excellent laws and conſtitutions, If we may 
judge from the portrait which Xenophon has 
given of this great man, he was a phænomenon 
| 48 in the Heathen world; and it is certain, that his 
* memory was always celebrated among the Per- 
ſians, though not proſecuted by divine honours ; 
becauſe that nation, even in thoſe days, ador- 
ed one Supreme God, without any repreſenta- 
| tion or idol; and in the next place the Sun, to 
( whom alone they offered ſacrifices, . It is gene- 
rally ſuppoſed, that they received their ideas of 
a Supreme God from the Indians; who, at that 
time, followed the precepts of their great law- 
' giver, and the founder of their ſyſtem of theo- 
logy, Brachmah, becauſe all their neighbouring 
nations, even the Iſraelites themſelves, were, 
” Þ in thoſe days, in a ſtate of the groſſeſt ido- 
| latry. 
Although the ſcene of action, whereon thoſe 
n x princes and lawgivers flouriſhed, was confined to a 
f | very ſmall part of the world; yet, as it was the 
1 then 
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then theatre of learning, their actions and fortunes 
are held out as the common examples of virtue 
and honour, and the reproaches of vice. The ſtates 
wherein thoſe wiſe and famous conſtitutions were 
diſplayed, made but a ſmall part of the globe, and 
little notice has been taken of the other parts; 
which, though accounted barbarous by many ce- 
lebrated authors, were perhaps leſs ſo than many 
of thoſe kingdoms whoſe hiſtory thoſe authors 
have handed down to poſterity, and have as much 
right to give their voice in the deciſion of the im- 
portant queſtion, which I have ſtated, as thoſe 
who have arrogated it wholly to themſelves; as, 
upon enquiry, the wiſdom, and duration, of their 
civil conſtitutions, and the examples of their law- 
givers, will be found to have equalled, or ex- 
ceeded, all thoſe I haye before mentioned, 

When we regard the map of the world, as it lies 
at preſent before us, ſince the great diſcoveries 
which have been made, during theſe three laſt cen- 
turies, we ſhall fee what vaſt regions of inhabited 
country there are, which were no part of that an- 
cient ſcene before mentioned; many of which were 
unknown to the ancients ; and, although paſſing 
for barbarous, and much overlooked by many 
learned .modern authors, I am perſuaded will af- 
ford as much matter for ſpeculation, as the other 
ſtates ſo much celebrated in ancient hiſtory, for the 
excellency of their conſtitutions and laws, and for 
their reſpective ſyſtems of theology. All that part 
of Aſia, to the eaſt of the Ganges, which was eſ- 

teemed 
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teemed by the ancients as the boundary of the 
eaſtern world; all the ancient Scythia, Arabia, the 
exteriar parts of Africa, and almoſt all the great 
continent of America, with the manners and cuſ- 
* toms of their reſpective inhabitants, are, in ſome 
meaſure, known to us at preſent ; and, therefore, 
I ſhall take a brief ſurvey of the ſyſtems of theo- 
logy and morality, which have, at different times, 
been diſcovered among them. 


THE great and ancient empire of China, which 
was formed of fifteen ſeveral kingdoms, and at a 
moderate computation contains one hundred mil- 
lions of ſouls, was founded (as appears by, their re- 
cords, which were copied by the miſſionary Je- 
ſuits, and by them eſteemed unqueſtionable and 
infallible) about four thouſand years ago by Fohu; 
who firſt brought them out of that ſtate of nature 
in which the inhabitants of the Great Tartary here- 
tofore lived, to live under a civil government; in- 
troduced agriculture, marriage, the diſtinction of 
the ſexes by different habits, with a variety of laws, 
and orders, for a regular government among them. 
He invented characters, and left ſeveral writings of 
morality, civil government, phyſic, and aſtronomy; 
ſo that this king ſeems; to have been the inſtituter 
of the Chineſes political government. ut about 
two thouſand and three hundred years ſince, lived 
Confuchee, or Confucius, the moſt learned, wiſe, 
and virtuous man, ſay the Chineſes, that ever lived 
in this empire; and for whom both the king and the 


magi- 
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magiſtrates, of his time, as well as all thoſe who have 
ſucceeded ſince, ſeem to have had the greateſt ve- 
neration that has any-where been rendered to a 


mortal man. He wrote many tracts, and in them di- 


geſted all the learning of the ancients, with the 
writings of Fohu, at leaſt all that he thought ne- 
ceſſary, or uſeful, to mankind, as individuals, or 
as members of civil ſociety: it does not appear 
that he had any idea of a future ſtate. His works 
were then received, and have ever ſince been re- 
garded, with ſo great eſteem and veneration, that 
none has queſtioned whatever he wrote, but ad- 
mitted it as the trueſt and beſt rules for paſſing 
through human life; ſo that, to this day, it is 
enough in all arguments that Confucius has ſaid it. 
The writings of this great man, or at leaſt the 
principal part of them, have been tranſlated by 
the miſſionary Jeſuits; as they are the ſource of 
all the Chineſes learning, and ſeem to contain a 
body of ethics, or moral virtues, which are framed 
for the conduct of men's lives, their families, and 
their governments, but chiefly for the latter. The 
principal part of his reaſoning ſeems to be calcu- 
lated to prove, that no people can be happy but 
under good governments, and no governments 
happy but over good men; and that, for the fe- 
licity of mankind, all the men in a nation, from 
the ſovereign to the meaneſt labourer, ſhould en- 
deavour to be good, wiſe, and virtuous, as far as 


his own thoughts, or the precepts of others, can 


inform him. The chief principles which he ſeems 
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to lay down, as a foundation to build upon, are, 
that every man ſhould endeavour to improve, and 
to perfect, his own reaſon, to the greateſt degree 
that he is capable of doing it, ſo that he may as 
ſeldom as poſſible turn from the law of nature, in 
the courſe and conduct of his life: that as this is 
not to be done without much ſpeculation and en- 
quiry, it is neceſſary that every man ſhould apply 
himſelf to the ſtudy of philoſophy ; which teaches 
men what is good, and what is bad, either in its 
own nature, or for theirs; and, conſequently, 
what rule of life is to be followed by all mankind, 
in their reſpective ſtations or capacities: that in 
this perfection of natural reaſon conſiſts the per- 
fection of the body and mind, and the ſupreme 
happineſs of human beings ; that the principal 
means to attain to this degree of perfection are to 
ſubmit our paſſions to our reaſon, and not to will, 
or deſire, any thing but what is conſonant to rea- 
ſon, nor any thing that is not ſtrictly agreeable to 
the good and happineſs of our fellow-creatures, as 
well as of our own. For this purpoſe, he orders 
the conſtant practice of the ſeveral virtues ſo ge- 
nerally known, and agreed to, in the world ; the 
principal of which he regards to be civility and 
gratitude, In fact, the whole tenor of his writ- 
ings appears to be aimed only to teach mankind 
how to live and to govern well; how magiſtrates, 
parents, 'and maſters, ſhould govern, and how 
ſubjects, children, and ſervants ſhould obey. 
All theſe rules and inſtructions, for attaining to 
3 wiſdom 
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wiſdom and virtue, are diſcourſed by him witli 
great compaſs of knowledge, with an apparent 
ſuperiority of ſenſe, and with aptneſs of ſimili - 
tudes and examples; ſo that this philoſopher 
ſeems to have had an extraordinary genius, great 


learning and virtue, and to have been a lover of 


his country, and of mankind. 

Upon theſe foundations and inſtitutions, and 
by ſtrictly adhering to the precepts and orders 
of Confucius, the empire of China ſeems to be 
framed, and policed, with the utmoſt force of hu- 
man wiſdom, reaſon, and foreſight; ſa that, in 
practice, it is found to excel the very ſpeculations 
of the greateſt philoſophers and lawgivers of all 
ages; which muſt be allowed by every perſon, 
who conſiders the vaſt extent, the opulence, and 
the populouſneſs, of this country; the great im- 
provements which they have made in all the uſe» 
ful arts and manufactures; the eaſe and facility 
with which it is governed; and the length of time 
this government has continued. No country in 
the world was ever known to be ſo well cultivated 
as the whole empire of China; and there is no 
ſtate where honour and reſpect are paid to nobi- 
lity and riches ſo much, as it is here to virtue and 
learning; which are equally regarded, both by 
the prince-and by the people; particularly the learn- 


ing which is founded upon Confucius's principles; 


and which is the high road. to every degree of pre- 

ferment in the ſtate. 
But, on the other hand, the high idea which 
5 we 
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we may from hence be apt to conceive of the 
Chineſes wiſdom, knowledge, and civility, will 
be greatly leſſened by the groſs and fottiſh idola- 
try, which, as far as we can learn, has prevailed 
among them ever ſince the refinement of their 
government, notwithſtanding all the wiſe and 
learned precepts of Confucius. It appears that 
the Chineſes originally adored one great Being, 
which they called the Spirit of the World, and 
which they held, to be eternal; and this without 
temples, idols, or prieſts: and ſome of their 
learned men are ſaid to continue in the ſame ſyſ- 
tem to this day; although the emperor, and all 
his great officers, and houſhold, are allowed to 
offer ſacrifices at certain times, at two idolatrous 
temples in the two imperial cities of Peking and 
Nanking; and all the maſs of the people, and 
particularly the women, worſhip, after their man- 
ner, whatever idols belong to each city, village, 
or family; which have a multitude of prieſts and 
temples belonging to them: ſo that, in this re- 
ſpect, there is no part of the known world where 
the common people, and the women, appear to 
be in a more depraved and debaſed ſtate, than 
in this otherwiſe civilized country. Indeed it has 
generally been obſerved, that, while mankind were 
in a ſtate of ſimplicity, they adored only their 
primitive divinity, from whom they ſuppoſed they 
had received ſome eſſential benefits; but after- 
wards, when they became more learned, the moſt 
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civilized ſtates, as well as the moſt barbarous, fell 
into the groſſeſt irreligion and idolatry. 


THE great empire of India, or Indoſtan, i in for- 
mer ages, produced a very wiſe and learned race 
of men, who were known by the name of Brach- 


mans, and who were the prieſts and teachers ot 


the ſyſtem of theology which was then practiſed 
in this country; as well as the adviſers of all the 
wiſe laws and regulations, which were made by 
the kings and governors of this empire. Thoſe 
Brachmans declared themſelves to be the diſciples 
of a very extraordinary man, or, according to their 
doctrines, rather more than a mortal man, whom 
they called Brachma, or Brumma, and who was 
the great author of their religion ; the particulars 


of which he laid down for their inſtruction, in a 


book called the Vidam, the original of 'which, 
according to Mr. HollwelPs account, is buried in 
the ruins of time; but ſeveral learned commen- 
taries thereon, containing the myſteries of their 
religion, are {till extant in that country, and have 
lately been tranſlated into Engliſh : ſo that it will 
be needleſs for me to ſtate them at large in this 
work, eſpecially as they appear to be, in many 
reſpecis, ſimilar to thoſe which were held in the 
higheſt eſteem by the ancient Greek and Chal- 
dem philoſophers.—Thoſe Brachmans were re- 
garded with the greateſt veneration, even in the 
days of — who was honoured, by the 

Greeks, 
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Greeks, as the father of philoſophy and of the 


virtues; and who, after having ſpent mary years 
in ſtudy and converſation among the prieſts and 
wiſe men of Egypt, Memphis, Thebes, Heliopo- 
lis, Babylon, Crete, and . Delphos, ' paſſed into. 
India, to be fully inſtructed in the religion and wiſ- 
dom of thoſe oriental ſages. What ſort of mortals 
ſome of thoſe muſt have been, that this great phi- 
loſopher went ſo far to ſeek their inſtruction, I 
ſhall endeavour to point out by the few ancient 
accounts that are given of them; as thoſe of the 
philoſophers and ſages of other countries occur 

more frequently in hiſtory. | 
Thoſe men were all of one race, or tribe, which 
was kept chaſte from any other mixture, and were 
dedicated wholly to the ſervice of religion, to the 
ſtudy of wiſdom, and to the council of their kings 
and governors, There was not only the greateſt 
care taken of their birth and education, but even 
of their reſpective mothers, from the time of their 
conception ; for when a woman among them was 
known to have conceived, the greateſt attention 
was employed about her diet and entertainments, 
ſo far as to furniſh her with pleaſant ideas, and to 
compoſe her mind, in the moſt agreeable manner, 
during the time ſhe was pregnant. The ſame 
care was continued with the Brachmans, during 
their inſtruction, in which, and their ſtudies, and 
the diſcipline of their colleges, they ſpent above 
thirty years. The greateſt part of their learning 
and inſtitutions were unwritten, and only tradi- 
oe tional 


© 
tional among themſelves Their opinions in na- 


tural Philoſophy, were, that the earth was round, 
that it had a beginning, and that it muſt have an 


end, but reckoned both by immenſe periods of 


time; that the Creator of it was a Spirit, which per- 
yaded the whole univerſe, and was diffuſed through 
every part of it. They ſuppoſed this world to be a 
ſtate of purgation, wherein certain inferior ſpirits, 
who had rebelled againſt their great Creator, were 
doomed to paſs a limited time, confined in differ- 
ent material bodies, and afterward, were pardoned, 
or condemned eternally to certain puniſhments z 
and, therefore, they held the tranſmigration of 
ſouls, as one of the fundamental articles of their 
religion, They endeavoured to prevent all the 
diſeaſes of the body, from which they imagined 
the perturbation of the mind, in a great meaſure, 
aroſe; and to compoſe the mind, by exempting 


it from all anxious cares; eſteeming the trouble- 


ſome and ſolicitous thoughts about paſt and fu- 
ture events to be like ſo many troubleſome 
dreams, and no more to be regarded. They were 
perfectly indifferent about life and death, pleaſure 
and pain. Their juſtice was very exact and exem- 
plary, and their temperance fo very great, that 
| they lived upon nothing but vegetables ; believ- 
ing it to be a heinous fault to kill any thing that 
had animal life, to which they ſuppoſed ſome ſoul 
was annexed, undergoing its ſtate of purgation. If 
they fell ſick, they regarded it as ſuch a mark of 
intemperance, that they would frequently die from 

ſname; 
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ſhame; but many of them lived to a very great 
age, to one hundred and fifty, and ſome to two 
hundred years; to which undoubtedly their tem- 
perance greatly contributed. It does not appear 
that they had any of the frightful idols, in thoſe 
days, like to thoſe which are found among them 
at preſent; although they adored a plurality of 
Gods; but their chiefeſt adoration was to that 
great Spirit whom they looked upon to be the fa- 
ther of all things. — Their wiſdom was ſo highly 
eſteemed, that ſome of them were always em- 
ployed to adviſe their kings and governors, on all 
occaſions, and to inſtruct them in juſtice and 
piety, Their fortitude was aſtoniſhing, in the 
enduring of all evils, of pain, and of death; as, 
during the time that they did their penances, ſome 
would ſtand, or fit, whole days together, without 
any motion, in the ſcorching ſun; others would 
ſtand whole nights upon one leg, and holding up 
a heavy piece of wood or ſtone in both hands, 
without ever moving. They frequently ended 
their lives by their own choice, and not by neceſ- 
ſity, in caſes of ſickneſs, or great misfortunes, or 
even upon a mere ſatiety of life, and moſt uſually 
by fire, and taught their followers to do the 
ſame. | 
Theſe were the Brachmans of India, by the 
moſt ancient accounts we find of them in hiſtory ; 
and we may from hence perceive, that the prieſts, 
which are at preſent among the Gentoos, of the 
Brachman race, although degenerated, and fallen 
| C 2 into 


1 
into the groſſeſt idolatry, have derived from them 
many of their cuſtoms and opinions, which are 
ſtill very like to what they were two thouſand | 
years ſince. | 

I think it is very probable that, from theſe fa- 
mous Indians, not only Pythagoras learned, and 
tranſported into Greece and Italy, the greateſt part 
of his natural and moral philoſophy, rather than 
irom the Egyptians, as many have ſuppoſed, but 
that thoſe of Democritus, who travelled into 
Egypt, Chaldea, and India, and whole doctrines 
were after improved by Epicurus, might have 
been derived from the ſame fountains ; and that, 
long before them both, Lycurgus, who likewiſe | 
travelled into India, brought from that country 
alſo the chief principles of his laws and political 
ſyſtem : for we do not find any mention made of 
the tranſmigration of ſouls among the Egyptians, 
more ancient than the days of Pythagoras; on the 
contrary, Orpheus is ſaid to have brought out of 
Egypt all his myſtical theology, with the ſtories of 
the Stygian Lake, Charon, the infernal Judges, &c. 

which were made a part of the Pagan religion, ſo 
long obſerved by the Greeks and Romans: and it 
is obvious, that this was, in all reſpects, very dif- 
ferent from the Pythagorean opinions, which, 
though they were long preſerved among ſome of 
the ſucceeding philoſophers, yet never were gene- 
rally believed by either the Greeks, or the Ro- 
mans. Moreover, from what has been before 
obſerved, of the learning and opinions of the an- 
cient 


F 
cient Brachmans, we ſhall not only diſcover: 
among them all the ſeeds of the Grecian ethics, 
and / inſtitutions, introduced by Pythagoras, 
ſuch as the tranſmigration of ſouls, the four 
cardinal virtues, the long filence, enjoined his 
ſcholars, the propagation of their doctrines by 
tradition, rather than by letters, and the abſti- 
nence from all kinds of meat that had animal life; 
but the eternity of matter, with perpetual changes 
of form, the indolence of body, and the tranquil- | 
lity of mind, introduced by Epicurus; — and, 
among the inſtitutions of Lycurgus, the care of 
the education of children, even from their birth, 
the auſtere temperance of diet, the enduring pain 
and toil with patience and reſignation, the neglect 
or contempt of life, the uſe of gold and ſilver only 
in their temples, the defence of commerce with 
ſtrangers, and ſeveral other regulations eſtabliſn- 
ed, by this great lawgiver, among the Spar- 
tans, ſeem to be all of Brachman original, and 
were different from any other religious or political 
inſtitutions that ever appeared in Greece, either in 
that, or in any other age. | 

From. all that we can diſcover of thoſe oriental 
ſages, therefore, I think it will be allowed that, 
for many centuries, they took; the greateſt pains to 
carry human knowledge, by every prudent me- 
thod, to the higheſt degree that it was capable of 
being carried ; and ſuch an opinion had the 
greateſt part of the-inhabitants of the then known 
world of. their wiſdom, reaſon, piety, and univer- 
C4 f ſal 
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ſal learning, that the moſt learned men of thoſe 
days, even the founders of the Grecian and Ro- 
man philoſophy and morality, thought them- 
ſelves not properly inſtructed, till they were ad- 
| mitted into their myſteries, and taught all their 
inſtitutions. But when thoſe ſages directed their 
ſtudies to diſcover the myſteries of the Supreme 
Being, by the force of their reaſon only, what did 
all their wiſdom end in ? Does it not appear that. 
human underſtanding is not equal to the taſk ? 
And that, after many centuries of application and 
ſtudy, they have verified the words of the-apoſtle 
Paul, That God has made fooliſh the wiſdom 
* of this world, that no fleſh ſhould glory in his 
< preſence,” For we find that, ſince mankind 
have been more enlightened by the doctrines of 
Jeſus Chriſt, all their ſyſtem of theology was only 
the wild flights of their imagination ; that it is 
diſagreeable to human reaſon; and, like all the 
other ſyſtems of this kind, will either be totally 
rejected, or end in idolatry. 


LET us turn our attention from hence towards 
the great continent of America, where we ſhall 
diſcover a people very different from thoſe of 

whom J have been treating; a people who were in. 
their native innocence and ſimplicity, when the 
Spaniards came among them; who, in many parts 
of the great empire of Mexico, had no thought of 
buſineſs, further than the moſt natural pleaſures 
or neceſſities of life; and who ſpent their lives 

| ſe either 
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eicher in the moſt innocent entertainments, of 
hunting, fiſhing, or feaſting, or in the moſt trifling 
amuſements.—They lived at this time in a ſtate 
of the moſt groſs and cruel idolatry ; and were 
under the dominion of Montezuma, one of the 
moſt abſolute and cruel tyrants that ever diſgraced 
the human ſpecies. One of the principal tributes 
which he impoſed upon the people, was, a certain 
number of men to be ſacrificed every year, to 


'q | abate the fury of an ugly deformed idol, which 
woas ſet up in the great temple of Mexico. Such 


numbers of poor victims, as the emperor pleaſed, 
were laid upon every diſtrict, city, or province, 
who were choſen by lot, to ſatisfy the fury of their 
gods. But theſe taxes were frequently influenced 
by the prieſts; who, when they ſaw a man want- 
ing in reſpect to themſelves, or in devotion to 
their abominable idols, would tell the emperor 
that the gods were hungry ; and thereupon the 
common tribute was immediately raiſed ; ſo that, 
according to the Spaniſh accounts, the very year 
that Mexico was by them invaded, there had been 
a ſacrifice of above thirty thouſand men to this 
cruel ſuperſtition, All thoſe who have wrote the 
hiſtory of this country, repreſent their ſuperſtition 
ſo tempered with cruelty and human blood, that 
even the idolatrous nations of Europe and Aſia 
could not regard them without horror. | 
But in a very different ſtate was the empire of 
Peru, when it was firſt diſcovered by the Spa- 
niards. It exhibited a civil and well-regulated 
government; 


Eat 
government ; framed from very wiſe laws and re- 


gulations, and from the principles of morality, 
The founders of this empire, which, according to 


the hiſtory which they gave of themſelves to. the | 


Spaniards, had been in a civilized ſtate for eight 
hundred years, were Mango Copac, and his wife, 
who was likewiſe his ſiſter, Coya Mama ; who 
appeared firſt in that country near a great lake, 
which, for this reaſon, is ſtill held ſacred among 
them, Before this æra, the Peruvians are ſaid to 
have lived with the beaſts, joint tenants in the 
ſame caves and rocks, without any traces of or- 
ders, laws, or religion ; without any other food 
than what they gathered fram the trees or ſhrubs, 
or what animals they could catch, and of this 
they had no further proviſion than for preſent 
hunger; and without clothing. They ſecured 
themſelves in holes of rocks or caves, from the 
fury of the wild beaſts; and upon the tops of 
hills, if they were in fear of any fierce neighbours, 
When Mango Copac and his wife came among 
them, as they were perſons of great beauty, fo 
they were adorned with ſuch clothing as was at- 
terwards conſtantly worn by the Ynca's; which 
name they gave themſelves, They told the peo- ' 
ple, who firſt locked about them, that they were 
the ſon and daughter of the Sun, and that their fa- 
ther, taking pity of the miſerable condition that they 
lived in, had ſent them down to reform them from 
the ſarage ſtate they were then i in, and to inſtruct 
them, how fo live in . and happily, by fol- 

lowing 
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lovwing ſuch laws, cuſtoms, and regulations, as their 
father the Sun had formed for them, and ordered 
theſe his children to teach them. 

The firſt great maxim which they taught their 
followers was, that every man ſhould live by the 
rule of equity, i. e. that they ſhould not do any thing 
to others, that they were not willing others ſhould 
do to them; becauſe it was contrary to reaſon 
and equity, to make one law for ourſelves, and 
another for other people; and this was the great 


4 and fundamental principle of all their morality, 
Ann the next place, they ordered all their fol- 


lowers, that they ſhould worſhip the Sun, who 
vas the common father and protector of the whole 
world, who gave life to all creatures, and made the 
plants and herbs grow for their food and ſupport; 
and he ſhewed ſuch love and care for the welfare of 
all his creatures, that he even went round the world 
every day, to inſpect and provide for all that was 
upon it; and had ſent theſe his two favourite 
children down among the Peruvians, who were 
the particular objects of his attention, to rule 
and to make them happy.—After this they 
taught them ſuch arts as were moſt "neceſſary for 
human life ; as the man taught the people to 
ſow the common Indian corn, at certain ſeaſons, 
and to preſerve it againſt others; to build houſes 
againſt the inclemency of the air, and to ſecure 
them from the fury of the wild beaſts; to form 
themſelves into families by marriage; to clothe 
themſelves, atleaſt in ſuch a manner as to cover the 


ſhane - 
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ſhame of ; their nakedneſs ; and to tame and 


nouriſh ſuch creatures as would be uſeful for their 
ſuſtenance ; and , the woman taught the Peruvian 
women, to ſpin and weave cotton, and the wool 
of certain beaſts which they had among them. 
By theſe inſtructions and regulations, they were 
ſo generally believed in all they ſaid, and ſo much 
eſteemed for what they did and taught for the 
common utility, that they were followed by all 
the people who ſaw and heard them ; and obeyed 
like the children of the Sun, who were ſent down 
from heaven to govern and inſtruct them. 
Mango Copac had in his hand à rod of gold, 

about two feet long and one inch and half diameter, 
which, he ſaid, he had received from his father, 
the Sun, with orders, that when he travelled north- 


ward from the lake, he ſhould every time he 
reſted, ſtrike this rod into the earth; and where 


at the firſt ſtroke it ſhould go down to the very 
end, there he ſhould fix the ſeat of his govern- 
ment, and build a temple to the Sun. This fell 
out to be in the rich ſoil of the vale of Cozco, 
where he founded that city which was the ſeat of 
government in the Peruvian Empire. He divided 
his company into two colonies, one of which he 
called the high Caſco, and the other the low, and 
now began hislegiſlative authority over them: every 
family under his dominion was regiſtered ; and, 

through both thele colonies, he inſtituted decuri- 


ons, one over every ten families, another oyer fifty, 


Pl third over one hundred, a fourth over five hun- 
dred, 
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dred, and a fifth over one thouſand ; and to this 
laſt he gave the title of Curaca, or governor. 
Every decurion,was a judge, or arbiter, in ſmall 
controverſies, among thoſe who were under his 
charge. They took care that every perſon was 
clothed, laboured, and lived, according to the re- 
gulations given them by the Ynca's, from their 
father the Sun; one of the principal of which 
was, that no perſon who could work ſhould be 
idle; and that no perſon who could not work, 
from age, ſickneſs, or any accidental caufe, ſhould 
want, but ſhould be maintained by the others: and 


f 4 theſe regulations were ſo well obſerved, in the 


whole empire of Peru, that during the long race of 
the Ynca kings, no beggar was ever known; and 
no woman ever went to ſee a neighbour but with 
her work in her hands, which ſhe followed all the 
time the viſit laſted, Moreover, every decurion, 
beſides being a judge over thoſe who were under 
his direction, was likewiſe their ſolicitor, if any of 
them were in want; and was bound to keep a pub- 
lic regiſter of all thoſe who were born, and of all 
thoſe who died, under his charge.—Every' colony 


had one ſupreme judge, to whom the lower decu- 


rions remitted great and difficult caſes; and to 
whom, in criminal caſes, the criminal appealed : 
but every decurion, who concealed any crime of 
thoſe who were under his charge, above twenty- 
four hours, became guilty of it, and liable to the 
ſame puniſhment with the real offender. ' 
597 Ynca's likewiſe nn a code of laws 
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againſt robberies, murders, mutilations, diſobedi- 
ence to officers, and adulteries; for every man 
was allowed to have but one lawful wife, but he 
had the liberty of keeping as many women as he 
could. All their crimes were puniſhed, either 
with corporal pains, or death, but generally with 
the latter; becauſe, they obſerved, that all crimes, 
whether great or ſmall, were of the ſame nature, 
and deſerved the ſame puniſhment, if they were 
committed againſt the divine commands of the 
Sun; and that to puniſh any man in his property 
only, and to leave him alive, and at liberty, was to 
leave a wicked man more incenſed, or neceſſitated, 
to commit new crimes... On the other hand, they 
never made a ſon anſwerable for his father s offen- 
ces; but the judges remonſtrated to him the guilt 
and puniſhment of them, for his warning or ex- 
ample. Theſe regulations were attended with ſuch 
good effects, that ſometimes a whole year paſſed 
without the execution of one criminal in the em- 
pire: but undoubtedly the diſuſe of other poſſeſ- 
ſions than what were ſufficient to produce 
the neceſſaries of life, and the eminent virtue, 
and great example, of their wiſe lawgiver, which 


ſeemed to have been transfuſed through his whole 


race, during the courſe of a long reign, contri- 
buted much to this great order in the ſtate, as it 
is ſaid no true Ynca was ever found guilty of, 
or puniſhed for, any crime. TOY 

Me have not any example in the hiſtory of the 


world, of a government being eſtabliſhed, and 
continued, 


1 
continued, by greater virtue and ſeverity; nor any 
ever gave greater teſtimonies, than that of the 
Ynca's, of an excellent inſtitution, by the progreffts | 
and ſucceſſes, not only in the propagation and ex- 
tent of empire, but alſo in interior government, in 
force and plenty, in greatneſs and tmagnificerice of 
' temples and public works, and in all proviſions ne- 
ceſſary to the ſafety, utility, and happinefs'sf human 
life: inſomuch that the miſſionary Jeſuits ſeemed 
to prefer the civil conſtitutions of Mango Copat 
to thoſe of Lycurgus, Numa, Solon, Confucius, or 
any other celebrated legiſlators in the known world, 
To every colony was aſſigned a certain extent 
of land, whereof one part was appropriated to the 
public worſhip of the Sun; a ſecond to the ſupport 
of the widows, orphans, poor, aged, and infirm; a 
third to the p<caliar maiatenance of every family, 
according to their reſpective numbers; and the 
fourth to the uſe of the Ynca. In this order the 
land was tilled with grain, and the produce laid up 
in ſeveral granaries; out of which it was diſtri- 
buted by officers appropriated for that purpoſe, 
according to the ſeveral uſes for which it was de- 
ſigned, and new ſeed given out at the ſeaſon for 
the new tillage, No perſon was ſuſfered to leave 
the colony or people he was born in without leave, 
nor to change the habit commonly uſed'in it ; by 
Tome parts or marks thereof, the people of eich 
province were diſtinguiſhed : neither was any per- 
fon to marry otit of it, nor any of the Ynea's t6 
marry out of their dn blood, —The reigning 
10 Inca 
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Ynca was called Capa Ynca z and he always mar- 
ried the firſt of his female kindred, either ſiſter, 


niece, or couſin, to preſerve the line the pureſt ö 


they could. Once every two years he aſſembled 
all the unmarried Ynca's, the men above twenty, 
and the women above ſixteen years old, and there 


in public married all ſuch as he thought fit, b f 


Joining each of their hands the one to the other. 
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The ſame thing was done among the common 


people, in every — by their Curaca or : 


governor, 
By theſe, and other laws and inſtitutions of this 


kind, Mango Copac firſt ſettled his government, 
or empire, in the colonies of Cozco, which were 
in time extended over many other colonies, by 


the great concourſe of people who flocked about 
him from every part; and who were not only allured 
by the divine authority of his orders, but by the 
ſweetneſs and clemency of his reign, and by the 
happineſs and felicity of all thoſe who lived under 
it.—Indeed the whole ſyſtem of the civil govern- 
ment of this race of the Ynca's was rather like 
that of a tender parent over his children, or a juſt 
and good-natured guardian over his pupils, than 
| like that of a lord or ſovereign over his ſlaves or 
ſubje&s ; by which they came at length to be fo 
honoured, and even adored, that it was like ſacri- 
lege for any common perſon ſo much as to touch 
an Ynca without his leave; which was given, as a 
grace, to all thoſe who ſerved him well, or to ſuch 
new REN as ſubmitted to him, 

After 


C 28-1 
After Mango Copac had extended his empire 
over all the country round Cozco, by the volun- 
tary ſubmiſſion of the native inhabitants, as to a 
Being of a ſuperior order, he aſſembled all his go- 
vernors and officers, and told them, that the Sun; 
his father, had commanded him to extend his laws 
and dominions as far as poſſible, for the good and 
happineſs of the human race; and, for that pur- 
poſe, to go with armed troops to thoſe remote 
parts which had not yet received them, and to re- 


2 | duce them to their obſervance ; but not to hurt 


or offend any of thoſe who would ſubmit to him, 
and accept of the good and happineſs which were 
offered them, by ſuch divine bounty, and to diſ- 
treſs ſuch only as refuſed ; without however kill- 
ing any perſons who did not attack them, and 
then to do it juſtly in their own defence. With 
this intention, therefore, he raiſed a large body of 
troops, which he armed both with offenſive and 
defenſive weapons: and ſet officers over them, as 
he had done over the families in every colony; 
but he moreover added a general to every five 
thouſand, and a director- general over every ten 
thouſand. —With armies formed in this manner, 
he reduced many new provinces under his domi- 
nion, declaring to every people he approached, the 
ſame thing he had done to thoſe who firſt came 
about him near the Great Lake; and moreover 
offering them all the benefits of the arts which he 
had taught, and of the laws and orders which he 
had formed; and the ſame protection and felicity 
D which 
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which his former ſubjects enjoyed. Thoſe who 
ſubmitred were immediately received into the ſame 
rights and enjoyments with the reſt of his people; 
but thoſe who refuſed were diſtreſſed, and pur- 
ſued by his forces, till they were neceſſitated to ac- 
cept of his offers and conditions. He would not 
ſuffer his men to kill even thoſe whom they pur- 
| fued; before the danger and ſlaughter of his own 


troops grew otherwiſe unavoidable ; then he ſuf- 


fered his forces to kill them without. mercy, and 
not even to ſpare thoſe who yielded themſelves, 


after having ſo long and ſo obſtinately reſiſted, 


By theſe means, and by the length of his reign, he 
ſo far extended his empire, that he divided it into 
four great provinces, over each of which he ap- 
pointed an Ynca to be a viceroy; having at this 
time many ſons who were grown fit to command ; 
and in each of them eſtabliſhed three ſupreme 


councils ; the firſt of Juſtice, the ſecond of War, 


and the third of Revenue, of which an Ynca was 
likewiſe preſident; and which continued ever after. 
After having paſſed through a long reign, dur- 


ing which he was adored by all his ſubjects, this 


extraordinary genius fell into the laſt period of his 


life; upon the approach of which, he called to- 

gether all his children and grand-children, with 555 
his eldeſt. ſon, to whom he left his empire, and told 
them, that for his own part, he was going to re- 
poſe himſelf with his father, the Sun, from whom 


he came; that he adviſed and charged them all to 


go on in the ſame paths of reaſon and virtue which 
he . 4 | 
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he had taught them, till they followed him in the 
ſame journey; that, by this courſe only, they 
would prove themſelves to be the true ſons of 
the Sun, and as ſuch be honoured and eſteemed, 
But he gave a particular charge to the Ynca who 
was to be his ſucceſſor; and commanded him 
to govern his people according to his example, 
and the precepts which he had received from the 
Sun; and that he ſhould do it with juſtice, 
= mercy, piety, clemency, and care of the poor 
| ut and diſtreſſed : And when the time ſhould come 
that he, the then prince, ſhould be ready to go to 
reſt with his father the Sun, that he ſhould be 
exact in giving the ſame exhortations and inſtruc- 
tions to his ſucceſſor. This form was accordingly 
uſed in all the ſucceſſions of the race of the Ynca's, 
which had laſted above eight hundred years when 
the Spaniards came among them, with the ſame 
orders, and with the greateſt felicity that could be 
in any human government. 

[ have been the more particular in endeavouring 
-to give my readers an idea of the civil govern- 
ment of this unlearned American becauſe I agree 
with the miſſionary Jeſuits in thinking, that none 
of the learned ſages of antiquity have formed fo 
perfect a plan for human happineſs, in this life; 
for I do not find that any mention was ever made 
by the Ynca's, of a tuture ſtate, or even of a place 
of reſt, after this life, for the common people:— 
The Ynca race were faid to go to reſt with their fa- 
ther the Sun, from whom they came; but the 
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happineſs and felicity of their ſubjects were to fi- 
niſh with this life. It is true that, although the 


common people worſhipped only the Sun, yet the 
Amautas, who were their prieſts and wiſe men, 


taught, that the Sun was only the great miniſter 


of Pachacamac; which the Spaniards interpreted 
to be the Being that animated and enlivened the 
world ; and therefore they ſeem to have ſtill a more 
refined notion of the Supreme Being, than even 
the Chineſes philoſophers, who adored the ſpirit 
and ſoul of the world. Mango Copac taught 
them that, when they offered ſacrifices to his fa- 
ther the Sun, they ſhould be formed of a certain 
part of the produce of the earth, that their great 
proteftor might continue to give a bleſſing upon 
their labours ; and of the wild beaſts which they 
caught in hunting: but afterwards, when the 
precepts of this great lawgiver came to be ex- 
plained by their Amautas, and when they were 
engaged in wars with the neighbouring powers, the 
people were ordered to offer human - ſacrifices, 
from among their enemies, to the Sun, to the 
end that he might give ſtrength and victory to 

their arms. 
| Upon the whole, when we take a curſory ſur- 
vey of the principles of the religion, civil govern- 
ment, and policy, which were taught the Peru- 
vians by the Ynca's, and at a time too when they 
were to be diſtinguiſhed from the beaſts only by 
their form, I think it will be allowed, that human 
nature is the ſame in all parts of the world; and 
that 


EE 


that thoſe unlearned Americans, from the ſtrength 
of reaſon and wiſdom, diſcovered that there was 
a Supreme Being, who created and governed all 
things, as perfectly as any of the philoſophers of 
Greece, or the Brachmans of India, 

The Americans, while they remained in a ſtate 
of ſimplicity, and ſtrict obedience to the Ynca's 
precepts, did not attempt to ſearch after the myſ- 
teries of their great Pachacamac, and lived hap- 
pily ; but when the Amautas began, by a forced 
ſtrain of reaſoning, to explain thoſe precepts, ac- 
cording to the dictates of their heated imagina- 
tions, and to introduce ſcenes of horror, and human 


ſtacrifices, among the people, although the form 


of the Ynca's government was ſtill kept up, yet 
the populace, as well as their teachers, became 
corrupted, and the former, from bad example, 
fell into a ſtate of refined barbarity, more horri- 
ble, and contrary to the pure dictates of human 
nature, than that out of which Mango Copac 


firſt drew them. This will appear likewiſe to 
have been the caſe of all the ancient inhabitants of 


the northern parts of Europe, and of Aſia, wha 
were diſtinguiſhed, by the Roman authors, by the 
names of Scythians, or Celts; who inhabited all 
that tract of country known at preſent by the 
name of Great Tartary, Leſſer Tartary, Muſco- 
vy, Poland, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Eng- 
land, and a great part of Germany ; and who af- 
terwards conquered, and gave laws to, all the other 


parts of Europe, and to a great part of Aſia. 
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IT will- not be a-very eaſy matter to form a 


juſt idea of the religion of the ancient Celts, which 
may be called the religion of our anceſtors; and 
to trace it, from its original purity, through the 
different degrees of corruption into which it after- 
wards fell; becauſe the Greek and Latin authors 
who have wrote upon this ſubject, are by no means 
exact; which may be owing to the little commu- 
nication they had with thoſe people, whorh they 
called Barbarians, and to the difficulty which the 
Celts made, to lay open, to ſtrangers, the particu- 
lars of their religion, or even to write them. Ne- 
vertheleſs when we collect what different authors, 
in different ages, have wrote upon this ſubject, and 
compare them with the poems and ancient chro- 
nicles of the people of the north, and with the 
monumental remains of thoſe people which we 
find at preſent in the different parts of Europe, 
one will ſerve to correct the other, and to eluci- 
date the whole matter; becauſe it will appear very 
clear, that the Druids, and the prieſts of Odin, 
taught the ſame doctrines; and that great num- 
bers of the Tartars continue in the ſame opinion 
to this day. 

Very ſoon alter Chriſtianity was introduced into 
the northern parts of Europe, Scetnund Sigfuſſon, 
who was born in Iceland, in the year 1057, and 
who was ſent to ſtudy at Cologne, in Germany, 
publifhed 'the Edda; which contained the princi- 
pal parts of the ancient Celtic mythology, wrote 
by ſome of the Pagan prieſts, after they were con- 

verted 
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verted to Chriſtianity, and which were then ex- 
tant, But in the year 1222, another celebrated 
Iceland author, Snorro Sturleſon, who was then 
the ſupreme. judge of the iſland, wrote a more 
correct manuſcript of the Edda (a copy of which 
is preſerved at Upſal to this day); and towards 
the end of the laſt century, Mr. Reſenius, of 
Copenhagen, publiſhed a complete edition of the 
Edda, with ſome other pieces of ancient hiſtory, 
It will from hence, as well as from ſome other 
books of ancient hiſtory, which will be hereafter 
ſtated, appear, that all the ancient Scythians, or 


| Celts, originally followed the ſame religion; 


which was ſimple, and contained but a very few 
articles of belief; and there is great reaſon to be- 
lieve, that it was the only religion of the firſt in- 
habitants of Europe, But the people in the ſouth- 
ern parts ſoon altered it ;as this climate has al- 


ways been productive of thoſe reſtleſs geniuſes, 


who, like the men of Athens, employed their 
time in little elſe than to hear or to tell ſome new 
thing. Born with lively imaginations and ſtrong 
paſſions, they ſeldom ſuffered themſelves to be 
governed by the dictates of reaſon, and coolly to 
reflect upon the particularities of an opinion, be- 
fore they embraced it. From hence we may ac- 
count for all the extravagances and idolatry of 
the Egyptians, Chaldeans, Aſſyrians, Greeks, and 
Romans; and I believe, it will be generally ob- 
ſerved, that, among all the ancient nations of the 
world, thoſe who were the moſt learned, were the 
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greateſt idolaters. The northern and unlearned 
nations, on the contrary, who had not ſuch a 
lively imagination, ſtrength of paſſions, and pre- 
ſumption of their own abilities, were more ſteady 
in their firſt belief, and in the religion of their 
forefathers, However, a great part of the an- 
cient Scythians, by mixing with the people of 
the ſouthern climates, ſuffered their form of wor- 
ſhip at laſt to be corrupted by a mixture of ridi- 
culous and cruel ceremonies ; which, by little and 
little, they made an eſſential part of their religion 


and therefore we muſt diſtinguiſh between the 


religion of the original Celts, and that which they 
practiſed in their latter ages, before Chriſtianity 
was introduced among them ; otherwiſe it will be 
very difficult to reconcile the accounts thereof, 
which we find in ancient hiſtorians. 

When we examine this religion in its original 
ſtate of purity, it will be found that it taught, 


that there was one Supreme God, who was the 


creator and maſter of the univerſe, and to whom 
all created beings were ſubmiſſive and obedient. 
Such likewiſe was the Supreme God of the Ger- 
mans, according to Tacitus“. The Edda calls 
him the author of every thing that exiſts, the eter- 


nal, the ancient, and living Being, the terrible 


God, the ſearcher of all hearts, the unchangeable 
God, whoſe power was infinite, and whoſe juſtice 
was incorruptible.—It was forbid to repreſent this 
Divinity under any corporal form, or even to ſup- 
® Tacit, German. c. 35. 
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poſe that he was to be confined within walls: 
it was only in ſecret places, and conſecrated fo- 
reſts, that he was to be worſhipped worthily ; be- 
cauſe he there appeared to reign in ſilence, and to 
inſpire the worſhippers with a greater reſpect “. 
It was a great impiety to ſuppoſe him to be of 
any ſex, to be like a human figure, to erect ſtatues 
to him, or to repreſent him by images. From this 


| Supreme Divinity iſſued out an infinity of ſub- 


altern divinities, of which every part of the viſible 
world was the ſeat and the temple, where they not 
only reſided, but directed all the operations of 


mankind: eyery element had its own divinity, and 


even the foreſts, rivers, mountains, rocks, winds, 
and the thunder, had their reſpective divinities, 
and thereby were ſuppoſed to merit a religious 
adoration; which, at firſt, was not directed to the 
viſible and material part, but to the divinity which 
animated it. They worſhipped the Supreme Di- 
vinity through fear of his being irritated againſt 
them for their ſins; although, in general, they 
looked up to him as to a merciful God, who would 
hear the prayers of thoſe who repented, and as the 
creator and preſerver of all things.—To ſerve this 
great Being by prayers and ſacrifices, and not to 
do any wrong by word or deed to their neigh- 
bours, and to be bold and intrepid, were the fun- 
damental principles of this religion; which were 
much ſtrengthened by a belief of a future ſtate ; 
in which the juſt, religious, and valiant men, 


were 
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were to enter into a ſtate of happineſs ; while the 
wicked, and thoſe who deſpiſed their religion, 
were to receive the moſt cruel puniſhments. 2 
Theſe were the princpal points of the ancient 
religion of the Scythians, which continued, for 
many centuries, in its purity, in the northern parts = 
of Europe, and of Aſia; and even till towards the 
end of the Roman republic. Theſe were likewiſe ® 
the principal points which were originally taught 
by the Druids ; although, in Cæſar's time, they 
appear to have adopted many of both the cruel, 
and ridiculous ceremonies of the more 1dolatrous 
nations. Herodotus * tells us, that the ancient 
Getz, a part of the Scythians, who inhabited that 4 | 
part of the country at preſent known by the 
name of the kingdom of Caſan, adopted the ſame 1 
principles of religion; and therefore he calls them 
the immortal Getæ; becauſe they were firm in 
the belief that, when they died, they ſhould go to 
Zamolxis, who was their great lawgiver and high- 
prieſt, and enjoy a new life of happineſs with him 
in another world; at leaſt all ſuch as lived accord- 
ing to his orders and inſtructions, And Cæſar “ 
informs us, that the Britons and the Gauls, in his 
time, were firm in the belief of a future ſtate of 
rewards and puniſhments.— When Tamerlane, Wo 5 
was at the head of a powerful army of the inhabi- *7 
tants of Great Tartary, had conquered Bajazet, he 
paid a viſit to the Greek emperor at Conſtan- 
tinople, and entered into -an alliance with him ; 
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* and, although he was neither Chriſtian, -Jew, nor 
„ Ml.ahometan, he declared that he and his people 
R B were the adorers of one God ; and he ſhewed ſuch 
© ſtrict juſtice, exact diſcipline, generous bounty, 
and ſo much piety in his form of worſhip, that the 
$ X Chriſtians themſelves were ſurpriſed at it: From the 
© accounts which we receive from travellers, who 
: have lately paſſed through this country, many of 
t 2X the inhabitants continue in the ſame opinion to 
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this day.— This was likewiſe, as far as we can 
diſcover, the ſtate of their religion in the northern 
parts of Europe, *till Odin and his followers came 
into this country. 

This Odin, whoſe true name was Frigg, the 
ſon of Fridulph, was one of the adherents of 
Mlithridates, king of Pontus, whom Pompey forced 
to fly from their country: he commanded the 
Aſes, a part of the ancient Scythians, who, ac- 
cording to Strabo and Pliny, inhabited a tract of 
country, to the north of mount Taurus, be- 
tween the Black and the Caſpian Seas; and whoſe 
principal city was called Aſgard. Frigg took the 
name of Odin, becauſe he was the high prieſt of 
Odin, the Supreme God of the Getæ. And it was 
the cuſtom of all the heroes among thoſe people, 
to declare themſelves to be deſcended from their 
gods, particularly the god of war. 

Odin, having under his command the greateſt 
part of the people called Aſes, whom the Romans 
had driven out of their" country, marched weſt- 
* Ward, and ſubdued almoſt all the northern parts of 
4 os Europe; 
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Europe; the people, in every place he paſts þ 4 
through, adoring him as a deſcendant of their: 


Supreme God, Moreover, the arts which this man : 


made uſe of to make himſelf be continually fx 
reſpected by the people, were very extraordinary, 
and ſhew us, that Mahomet was not by any 
means his equal in this reſpect. Among others, of ” 


in all difficult affairs, he pretended to conſult the 


had the reputation of being a very wie nen; and 


when he died, Odin had his head embai... , and 


perſuaded the people that, by his enchant::.cnts, 


he made this head always reveal to him ſuc i: ſe- 
crets as he wanted to know; and, for this pur- 
poſe, he always carried it with him where-ever be 
went. Moreover, the Iceland Chronicles paint 


this man as being the moſt eloquent and perſua- 
ſive of all mankind ; and that, by his great know- 
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head of a certain Mimer, who, during his lifetime, 
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ledge in magic, he could do ſuch mighty works, I 


that even his very enemies regarded him as a god. 
This man was the inventor of the Runic charac- 


ters, or letters, which were ſo long in uſe among wi 


theſe people. 
Very ſoon after the arrival of Odin in the north, 


we find the ancient Celtic religion loſe its primi- et 


tive purity, This artful man, with all his magic 
and eloquence, found that he could not ſupport 
himſelf in the abſolute authority which he had 
aſſumed, without giving the people a terrible god, 
and founding a new form of worſhip, to ſerve as 
the baſis for his new dominion,-The greateſt 


alteration | 
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ir * alteration which he made in their ancient religion, 
4 3 F was reſpecting the number of the gods which they 
= were to adore, The ancient Scythians had ſuch a 
veneration and reſpe& for their Supreme God, 
4 * chat on all occaſions they expreſſed their hatred 
- of and contempt of the polytheiſm of thoſe very na- 
v tions who treated them as barbarians ; and their 
4 firſt care was to deſtroy all the objects of their 
Fidolatrous worſhip, in thoſe places where they 
Feſtabliſhed their authority; which was the caſe 
rhen they entered into Greece, under the conduct 
Pr Xerxes.— Odin aſſociated ſeveral of their ſub- 
4 altern divinities with their Supreme God, which he 
8 J made thoſe ignorant people believe were neceſſary 
to have recourſe to in time of danger; as, from 
being more acceſſible than the Supreme God, 
EE whoſe name alone ſtruck them with reſpe& and 
terror, their ſuccours would be more prompt and 
effectual. Each of theſe divinities was to preſide 
cover a particular part of the univerſe (as will be 
= hereafter more fully explained); and after this 
Era, if they rendered greater honours to the Su- 
preme Divinity than to the others, it was becauſe 
they regarded him as the god of war; imagining, 
from its being their favourite paſſion, that no ob- 
ject was more worthy of his attention, nor over 
& which he could more diſplay his power and autho- 
© rity. And this is the reaſon that we often find 
him deſcribed in the Edda under the name of 
Odin, as the terrible and ſevere god, the father 
of bloodſhed, the deftroyer of mankind, the god 
5 of 
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of victory, who gives courage to warriors in the 5 


5 2 
2 * 
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time of battle, and who points out thoſe who are 
to be killed. The warriors, when they went to 
battle, made a vow to ſend him a certain monte i 4 
of ſouls, which they ſuppoſed to be his due, and 280 
which they conſecrated to him; and, with this $ 
condition, they implored his ſuccour in all their $ | 
wars.—-This terrible god, whom Odin has de. 
ſigned as the god of bloodſhed and horror, and 
whom he taught his people to adore in a manner 
that muſt fill every thinking perſon with the ideas 
of carnage and brutality, is repreſented in the be- 
ginning of the Edda, as the God who lived and 
governed before the creation of the world, who 3 
directs every thing above, and every thing below; . on 
who made the heavens and the earth, and every | 
living thing; and who, before the creation of the 7 
heavens and the earth, lived among the giants. 
It is certain, that the predominating paſſion of A 1 
the ancient Celts was always that of war; but 
Odin greatly increaſed their natural ferocity, by 1 
making thoſe bloody dogmas a part of their reli. 
gion, and promiſing a ſtate of happineſs in another 
world, to thoſe only who died heroes. — We are | 
told, that all the Celts, and the Celtiberians, 
leaped for joy when they marched on to bare. 
from the agreeable hope which they had of going 
out of this world in a manner ſo happy and ſo 
agreeable; and, on the contrary, they were full 
of lamentations when they ſaw thernlatyes attacked 
by | 
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by any dangerous ſickneſs, and threatened with 
Z ſuch a ſhameful and miſerable end *, 
* The principal divinity of the ancient Celts, af- 


> $ ter Odin, was Frigga his wife. It was the opi- 
1 nion of all the Scythians, of the ancient Syrians, 
's and of the firſt inhabitants of Greece, that the Su- 
| ” | preme Being, or the God of heaven, united him- 
. XZ ſelf with the earth, to produce the ſubaltern di- 


© vinities, man, and all other living creatures; and 


| 7 for this reaſon they called Frigga the mother of 


the gods. We learn from Tacitus, that, in his 
time, the Germans (particularly the inhabitants of 
the north of Germany) adored the Deeſſe Herthus, 


o or the earth. —Frigga afterwards became the god- 


deſs of love, the Venus of the north; and it was 
to her to whom they addreſſed themſelves to ob- 
tain marriages, and a happy delivery in childbed. 
The Edda calls her the moſt favourable of all 


WE the goddeſſes, becauſe ſhe gave them diſpenſations 


for their pleaſures and voluptuouſneſs, of every 
WE kind. 

EZ The third principal divinity which we find in 
the Edda, was Thor. The Druids likewiſe had 
a great veneration for this god, who they ſaid pre- 
ſided over the thunder; and Julius Cæſar + takes 
particular notice of a god of the ancient Gauls, who 
was Charged with the conduct of the atmoſphere. 
The Edda expreſsly calls Thor the moſt valiant of 
all the ſons of Odin, and that he was always ſent 
by the gods to deſtroy the giants their enemies. 


® Valer. Maxim. c. 6. + Cæſar, Lib. 6. c. 17» 
The 
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The three divinities, whom I have juſt now 
mentioned, formed the ſupreme council of the 
gods, and were the principal objects of the wor- 
ſnip and veneration of all the inhabitants of the 
north, after Frigge or Odin came among them. 
The number and employment of their divinities, 


of the ſecond order, is not eaſy to determine. 


The Edda mentions twelve gods, and twelve god- 
deſſes, to whom the people of the north were ob- 
liged to render divine honours; but although theſe 
gods and goddeſſes had a certain power, they were 
obliged to obey Odin, the moſt ancient of the gods, 
and the great principle of all things; ſuch was 
Niord, the Neptune of the people of the north; and 
the Edda exhorts theſe people to adore him very de- 
voutly, fearing that he might otherwiſe do a great 
deal of miſchief.— Balder was another ſon of Odin, 
who was wiſe, eloquent, and endued with great 
majeſty: this was the Apollo of the Greeks. Tyr 
was the god of war, and the protector of the cou- 
rageous and brave : the Mars of the Greeks. 
Brage was the god of eloquence and of poetry; 
and his wife, who was called Iduna, had the care 
of certain apples, of which the gods eat, when they 
felt themſelves growing old, as they were endued 
with the power of making them young again, I 
ſhall omit the names of the other gods, which 
make up the number of twelve, they not being 
material to my purpoſe, and ſay a few words only 
of Loke, whom the people of the north certainly 

regarded 
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regarded as the bad principle, although they placed 
him among the gods. 

Loke, ſays the Edda, was the a of 
the gods, and the object of deteſtation of the gods 
and of men. He is wicked and inconſtant; and 
no perſon regards him as an object of veneration: 
he is perfidious and deceitful: he has had ſeveral 
children by his wife Signi ; and he is likewiſe the 
* father of three monſters ; of the wolf Fenris, of 
the ſerpent Midgard, and of Hela, or Death. 

All theſe three are the enemies of the gods; who, 
after various efforts, have bound the wolf till the 
7 laſt day, when he ſhall be ſer at liberty, and de- 
vour the Sun: the ſerpent will be caſt into the 
ſea, until he ſhall be vanquiſhed by the god Thor: 
and Hela, or Death, will be ſent into the regions 
of darkneſs ; where ſhe has the government of 
nine worlds, which ſhe divides among thoſe who 
are ſent to her. The Edda gives us ſeveral anec- 
dotes of Loke, of his wars againſt the gods, and 
particularly againſt Thor; of his bad and deceit- 
ful conduct; and of the puniſhment which the 
gods inflicted upon him when he was taken; how 
they ſhut him up in a great cave, formed of three 
ſharp and pointed rocks, where his rage makes him 
tremble with ſuch violence as to cauſe earthquakes 
and where, according to this mythology, he will reſt 
XZ captive till the end of the world; but then he will 
be killed by Heimdall the porter of the gods. 

As the goddeſſes, according to the Edda, had 


only the care of inferior and domeſtic affairs, I 
E ſhall 
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ſhall paſs them over, and proceed to ſtate the ac- 
count which this ſyſtem of mythology * of the 
creation of the world. 

In the beginning of time there was neither 
** ſea, nor river, nor refreſhing breezes; there was 
** neither earth below, nor heaven above; the whole 
* was a vaſt chaos, without herbs, and without 
** ſeeds. The ſun had no fixed abode; the ſtars 
Ene not their dwelling places, and the moon was 
ignorant of her power. Although there was then 
La a ſhining and a flaming world towards the ſouth, 

from whence torrents of fire ran continually in- 
© to the great chaos which was towards the north; 
but, by being carried too far from their ſource, 
* congealed in falling into the chaos, and filled it 
** with cinders and ice. Thus the great abyſs was 
filled, little and little; but there remained in 
© the middle of it a light and fixed air, from which 
** frozen vapours exhaled without ceaſing, till a 
* warm breeze from the ſouth came and melted 
** theſe vapours into living drops, out of which 
vas formed the giant Ymer ; and while this giant 
** flept, there were formed a male and a female, 
** from whom are deſcended the race of the giants; 
* a race wicked and corrupted, as' well as Ymer 
** their author. There were likewiſe formed out of 
© thoſe living drops, another good race, who allied 
© themſelves with thoſe of the giant Ymer.—The 
** latter was called the family of Bor, from the 
name of the firſt of this family, who was the father 
of Odin,—The ſons of Bor killed the giant 
* Ymer, 
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© Ymer, and the blood ran from his wounds in 
* ſuch abundance, that it cauſed a general inun- 
dation, wherein all the giants periſhed but one, 
* who ſaved himſelf and his family upon a bark. 
Then there was a new world formed: the ſons 
* of Bor, or the gods, threw the body of the giant 
e into the chaos, and therewith formed the earth 
* as it now is; of his blood they formed the ſea 
* and the rivers, of his fleſh they formed the 
© earth, of his bones they formed the moun- 

© tains, and of his teeth, and the fragmepts of his 
broken bones, they ſormed the rocks: from 
* his ſkull they fotmed the vault of heaven, which 
* is ſupported by four dwarfs, called the South, 
North, Eaſt, and Weſt: they placed flambeaux 
© therein to give it light; and to other fires, 
* which were then likewiſe formed, they fixed the 
© ſpaces that they were to run; ſome in the 
* heavens, and others under the heavens : the 
* days were now diſtinguiſhed, and the years had 
their number. They made the earth round, and 
bordered it by the great ocean; upon the borders 
* of which they placed an inferior race of giants. 
* —One day when the ſons of Bor, or the gods, 
* were walking thereon, they found two pieces 
of wood floating upon the waters, which they 
* took and therewith formed a man and a woman. 
The eldeſt of the ſons gave them the ſoul and 
* the life, the ſecond the motion and the know- 
© ledge, and the third made them the preſent of 
* ſpeech, of hearing, and of fight, to which he 
E 2 * likewiſe 
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* likewiſe added beauty and cloathing. It is from 
_ © this man, and from this woman, who were call- 
* ed Aſkus and Embla, that the race of mankind 
Lare deſcended, who were permitted to inhabit 
Athe earth.“ 

Notwithſtanding this part of the Edda is full of 
fiction, it clearly diſcovers the remains of a very 
ancient and general tradition, divers parts of which 
have been altered, ornamented, or ſuppreſſed, by 
particular nations, as they thought proper. The 
account that Moſes has given us of the creation, 
appears to be the moſt perfe& and conſiſtent of 
any; and yet we find in it ſeyeral articles which 
coincide with ſome parts of the/ Edda; particularly 
reſpecting matters, which have never yet been ex- 
plained ; namely, of there having been giants on 
the earth, in thoſe days *, and of the race which 
were formed between the ſons of God and the 
daughters of men. The Edda calls all thoſe who 
lived before the deluge gjants, and fays, that they 
all periſhed but one, who ſaved himfelf and his fa- 
mily upon a bark; but Moſes has given us a long 
and diſtin& account of the race of Adam, and 
ſays, that beſides theſe, there were giants upon the 
earth. I am much inclined to believe that Moſes, 
in many particulars, gave too much into the fic- 
titious, or rather allegorical manner of writing of 
thoſe days, which has made many parts of his 
books appear obſcure ; although the truth of what 
he has ſaid will not at all be impeached thereby, 


Gen. chap. vi. ver. 4. 


as 
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as we find an account of the creation, very much 


to the ſame purpoſe, in the beginning of the theo- & 


gonie of Heſiod, and in the mythologic monu- 
ments of other Aſiatic nations. Upon the whole, 
it appears that this was a part of the belief of the 
ancient Scythians, which they brought with them 
into Europe. | 

The Edda is likewiſe very expreſſive of the ſtate 


wherein the good and the bad will find themſelves 


after death, and of the end of the world. 

* In the latter days a barbarous age will come, 
** an age of the ſword, when iniquity will abound 
* upon the earth ; when brothers will ſhed each 
e other's blood; when ſons will aſſaſſin their own 
© fathers, and fathers their ſons ; when adultery, 
and even inceſt, will be common; and when a 
man will not ſpare his moſt faithful friend. 
Then a very ſevere winter will come, when the 
* ſnow will fall from the four quarters of the 
* world, the winds will blow [with fury, and the 
* froſt will harden the earth, Three ſuch win- 
* ters will follow each other, without any ſummer 
** to temper them. After which great ſigns and 
* wonders will happen ; monſters will break their 
** chains and eſcape ; the great dragon will fall 
into the ocean, and, by his motions, the earth 
* will be ſhaken and covered with water. The 
* wolf Fenris, having broke his chain, will open 
* his enormous throat, which reaches from the 
* earth to heaven; and the fire will fly out of his 


* eyes, and out of his noſtrils; he will eat up 
E 3 * the 
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the ſun; and the great dragon, which will fol- 


low him, will vomit up torrents of poiſon upon 
the waters, and in the air. In this confuſion, 
the ſtars will ſtart from their ſpheres, the vault 


of heaven will be divided, and the army of the 


bad angels, and of the giants, conducted by 
their princes, will arrange themſelves to attack 


the gods. But Heimdal, the crier of the gods, 
will immediately ariſe and ſound his loud trum- 


pet, whereby the gods will be aſſembled, and 
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heaven and earth will be full of fear and trem- 
bling. The gods will arm themſelves, and all 
the heroes will be arranged in order of battle. 
Odin will then appear, with his helmet of gold, 
and his bright armour, and his large ſcimitar 


in his hand, and will attack the wolf F enris, 
but will be immediately devoured by him, al- 


though Fenris will periſh at the ſame inſtant. 
Thor will be ſuffocated by the ſteams of the 


poiſon that will exhale from the great dragon in 
dying. Every thing will now be burnt up, and 


the flames will mount up to heaven. But ſoon 
after, a new earth will appear, ornamented with 


green fields, and all kinds of fruit, in which no 


kind of calamity will be known ; and a palace 
will be raiſed therein, more ſhining than the 


' ſun, and covered with gold: this will be the 


habitation of the juſt, where they will rejoice 
through endleſs ages. The All-powerful, who 


ſits above to govern all, and to adminiſter di- 
vine Juſtice, will now pronounce his decree, and 


«© eſtabliſh 
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* eſtabliſh the ſacred deſtiny which will endure 
for ever. There will be likewiſe another place 
„ eſtabliſhed, far off from the ſun, with its doors 

* towards the north, where there will be a con- 
** tinual rain of poiſon. This place is chiefly 
** compoſed of the bodies of dead ſerpents, and 
therein will be thrown thoſe who have perjured 
* themſelves, aſſaſſins, and thoſe who have ſe- 
* duced married women. A black and winged 
** dragon will be continually flying about this 
place, to devour the bodies of the unhappy 
which ſhall be ſhut up therein.“ 

Notwithſtanding all the allegory and obſcurity 
which we find in theſe deſcriptions, it will be ob- 
ſerved, that the belief of the immortality of the 
ſoul, and of there being ſeparate places for the 
juſt and for the unjuſt, after this life, according as 
they conducted themſelves in this world, was a 
principal part of the ancient Celtic religion, All 
the Celts were of the ſame opinion; and it was 
upon this belief that they founded the obligation 
that every perſon was under to ſerve the geds, and 
to be brave 1n battle. 

The Edda likewiſe particularly diſtinguiſhes the 
different places where the juſt and the unjuſt ſhall 
repoſe themſelves, from the hour of death, *till the 
end of the world. pL 

The heroes,” ſays the Edda, and thoſe who 
* are received into Odin's palace, have every day 
the pleaſure of arming themſelves, of paſſing in 
review, and of arranging themſelves in order of 

E 4 ps battle; 
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e battle ; and although they cut each other in 
* pieces, yet when the hour of eating approaches, 
& they return a horſe- back ſafe and ſound into 


© Odin's hall, and ſet themſelves down to eat and 


cc 


to drink. And although they are of an infinite 
number, the fleſh of a wild boar ſuffices them 
* all; which, notwithſtanding it is ſerved up 
every day, ſtill continues whole. Their drink 
is beer and hydromel. One goat, whoſe milk 
* is hydromel, furniſhes ſufficient to make all the 
company drunk. Their glaſſes are the ſkulls of 
their enemies, whom they have killed. Odin 
alone ſits at a particular table, and has no other 
nouriſhment but wine to drink. A great num- 
ber of virgins ſerve the table of thoſe heroes, 
* and fill their glaſſes when they are empty.“ 
This was the place which, as Odin told them, 


cc 


cc 


cc 


was reſerved for the heroes and for the juſt ; and 


therefore it was no wonder that thoſe people were 
brave, and met the moſt cruel death with the 
greateſt intrepidity. And, on the contrary, they 
were told, that thoſe who were wicked, and thoſe 
who died a natural death, were kept in great mi- 
ſery, were continually hungry, and had nothing 
to eat, and that they wiſhed to have every thing, 
but could have nothing which they wiſhed for or 
deſired. | 

After having taken notice of the principal dog- 
mas of the ancient Celtic religion, it will be ne- 
ceſſary, the more to illuſtrate this ſubject, to ſet 


forth the conformity which we find between the 


forms 
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forms of worſhip which they rendered to the Di- 
vinity, in the different parts of Europe. bagels 
It has been already obſerved, that in the firſt 
ages of the Celtic religion, they held it as a funda- 
mental principle of this religion, that it would be 
a great offence to the Supreme God, to pretend to 
ſhut him up between walls, and thereby to pre- 
vent the free exerciſe of his power, which ſhould 
extend over all his creatures; and therefore the 
very ancient Celts always adored their gods in 
open places, or near a grove of ſacred oaks. Many 
monuments which were uſed for this purpoſe, 
exiſt even to this day, notwithſtanding all the zeal 
that the primitive Chriſtians uſed to deſtroy them. 
In the province of Scania, in Sweden, in Denmark, 
in various places in Cornwall and Devonſhire, 
but chiefly upon the tops of hills, in various 
places in Wales, in Weſtmoreland, in Frizeland, 
and in Iceland, we find monuments of this kind, 
with the altars ſtill exiſting. The greateſt part of 
theſe altars are formed of three long rude rocks, 
raiſed upon one end, round a large flat rock, un- 
der which was a cavity to receive the blood of the 
victims ; and the whole was ſurrounded with a 
circle of rude rocks, raiſed upon one end. But, 
in after-ages, when the Celts adopted many of the 
ceremonies of the ſouthern nations, we find their 
altars conſtructed with more magnificence. The 
altar was ſurrounded with two circles of enormous 
large rocks, many of which were cut and formed 
for that purpoſe; and in ſome places we find two 


or 
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or three altars of this conſtruction, very near each 
other. Of this kind are the places f their reli- 
gious worſhip which we find in Zeland, in Den- 
mark, in the Iſle of Angleſey, at Abury in North 
Wiltſhire, and the famous Stonehenge. 

About the time of the coming of Odin into the 
north, when the Druids and the other Celtic prieſts 
had a free communication with the Greeks and 
Romans, it is certain that all the deſcendants of 
the ancient Celts fell into a ſtate of the moſt 
barbarous idolatry. They now erected temples, 
and offered human ſacrifices to their idols, A 
very famous temple of this kind was erected at 
Upſal, in Sweden; another at Drontheim, in Nor- 
way; and a third in the iſland of Iceland *—The 
great temple of Upſal was particularly conſecrated 
to the three principal divinities which I have be- 
fore deſcribed. Odin was repreſented holding a 
ſword in his hand; Thor was to the left hand of 
Odin, with a crown upon his head, a ſcepter in 
one hand, and a club in the other. F rigga was to 
the left of Thor; and ſhe was repreſented with 
all the properties of the two ſexes, and with ſeve- 
ral other attributes, which made her be regarded 
as the goddeſs of voluptuouſneſs. Odin was in- 
voked as the god of war and of victory; Thor as 


the god who directed the atmoſphere; and Frigga 


as the goddeſs of pleaſures, of love, and of mar- 


riage. 
During the time of the ancient Celts, their 
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offerings were ſimple, and their ceremonies ſo few, 
that the ſhepherds could perform them, In thoſe 
times, they offered only the firſt-fruits of the 
earth; afzerwards, the fatteſt of the animals“; 
and then they appointed prieſts to perform the 
ceremonies with more ſolemnity. But when thoſe 
prieſts, perhaps after the example of Moſes, or of 
the inhabitants of the more ſouthern nations, had 
once laid it down for a principle, that the ſhedding 
the blood of thoſe animals appeaſed the wrath of 
the gods, and that their juſtice turned upon thoſe 
victims the terrible vengeance that they deſigned 
for the guilty, they bent their whole attention 
upon gaining the favour of the gods by this eaſy 
method. Afterwards, when their deſires became 
more violent, when they had any particular favour 
to demand of the gods, or when they would endea- 
vour to prevent any public calamity, the blood of 
the animals appeared to be too vile, and not ſuffi- 
cient to draw the attention of the gods; then 
they offered up human ſacrifices upon their altars. 
The ceremonies now became very ſolemn, and the 
prieſts, who performed them, to have great autho- 
rity among the people. In time of war, they choſe a 
certain number of perſons for this purpoſe, from 
among their priſoners ; and, in the time of peace, 
from among their ſlaves. Thoſe unhappy people 
were choſen by lot from among the whole number; 
but they were treated with ſuch honours, and re- 
ceived ſuch careſſes from all thoſe who were preſent, 
„ Tacit. German. c. 15. 3 


that 
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that they often thought themſelves happy in being 
appropriated to this purpoſe. However, towards 
the end of the reign of thoſe bloody prieſts, who 
in Britain, Gaul, and Germany, were called 
Druids; and among the more northern people, 
Drottes; they carried theſe bloody ſcenes to 
ſuch a height, that they became horrible even to 
the idolatrous nations of the ſouth.— But notwith- 
ſtanding the Druids and the Drottes kept the prin- 
cipal part of the people in this cruel ſuperſtition, 


to the end that they might maintain their autho- 


rity over them, great numbers of the inhabitants 
of the north were too wiſe not to ſee the folly, as 
well as the barbarity, of the tenets of that bold 
impoſtor Frigge or Odin, and to depart from the 
pure religion of their forefathers.— We are told, 
+ that Olaus, king of Norway, aſked one of his 
officers, of what religion he was? and was an- 
ſwered, © I do not believe in idols, nor in ſpirits; 
but I believe in the Father of the ſun and of 
* nature :*” and that another officer of this 
kingdom, called Thorſtein, in ſpeaking of his 
father, ſaid, He will receive of Him, who 
made the heavens and the univerſe, a recom- 

* pence for his good deeds.” And, on another 
occaſion, this ſame officer made a vow to Him 
wiio made the fun; for, (ſaid he) his works 
* ſhew that his power is above all other powers.“ 


' ®* Arngr. Jon. Crymog. L. 1. c. 7. Ubbo. . 
Fris. Lib r. p. 21. 
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The ſame author tells us, that this was the reli- 
gion of vaſt numbers of the moſt ſenſible people 
of that country. Another learned author * tells 
us, that Torchill, the ſupreme judge of Iceland, 
a man of great integrity, and who was diſtin- 
guiſhed among the moſt wiſe magiſtrates of this 
iſland, when it was governed in the form of a 
republic, ſeeing himfelf drawing near to his end, 
gave orders that he would be placed in the open 
air, with his face turned towards the ſun: and, 
after having reſted ſome minutes in this poſture, 
and in a kind of ecſtaſy, he died, recommending 
his foul to the God who had created the fun 
and the ſtars, | 

Upon the whole, although the Edda ſhould 
have no other merit, but of being the only book 
exiſting, which informs us what were the opi- 
nions of ſuch vaſt numbers of people, as were the 
ancient Celtic nations, upon thoſe important 
points before mentioned; particularly that of the 
immortality of the ſoul; and that for ſo many 
hundreds of years, it is certainly worthy of our 
attention. In fact, it throws ſome new light upon 
the hiſtory of thoſe people, who were afterwards 
the conquerors of the greateſt part of Europe. 
We ſhall hereby read with ſurprize, that a people 
whom the philoſophers of Greece and Rome have 
repreſented as barbarians, ſhould occupy them- 
felves in ſuch ſublime contemplations, and by the 
lights of unaſſiſted nature only, prove themſelves 


® Arn, Jon, Crymog. L. 1. c. 6. 
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to be more worthy of the name of rational crea- 


tures, than thoſe famous nations, who would arro- 
gate to themſelves the excluſive privilege of know- 


ledge and reaſon, and yet continued to debaſe hu- 


man nature, by worſhipping idols made from wood 
and ſtone. | 


From what has been before recited, from the 


Edda, it will appear that, according to the opi- 
nion of the Celts, nature is in a continued ſcene 
of labour and exerciſe, and that, conſequently, her 
vigour will be by little and little exhauſted, and 


her decline will every day appear more ſenſible. 


At laſt the ſeaſons will be changed, and a long and 
extraordinary winter will be the laſt marks of her 
decline. The moral world will not be leſs troubled 


than the phyſical one: nature, in her laſt agonies, 


will plead no longer with mankind, but will leave 
their hearts a prey to their cruel and inhuman paſ- 
ſions: then all the powerful enemies, whom the 
Gods with much difficulty kept in chains, will 
break their chains, and immediately plunge the 
whole univerſe into confuſion. In vain ſhall the 
Gods, ſupported by the whole army of heroes, en- 
deavour to ſtop the progreſs of thoſe powerful 
monſters ;—they will deſtroy them, it is true, but 
they will fall with them, although fighting in the 
boſom of that Great Divinity, who created all 
things, and who will ſurvive to all eternity. After 
this the whole univerſe will be deſtroyed, or ra- 
ther purified, by fire, as another will immediately 
appear more agreeable, and more fruitful, 

| | T his, 
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This, in a few words, is the doctrine of the 
Edda, diveſted of all its allegory and ornaments; 
and I need not inform my readers, that it is very 
like the deſcription of the laſt judgment, and of 
the end of the world, which we find in the New 
Teſtament.— We ſee here, as it were in a miſt, 
what Jeſus Chriſt and St. John have ſince more 
clearly explained to us. Moreover, when we 
read the opinions of many of the great ancient 
philoſophers, who were modeſt, and ſuffered them- 
ſelves to be guided by the lights which nature held 
out to them, we find therein the pure ancient Cel- 
tic religion entire, although 1t was eſtabliſhed long 
before thoſe philoſophers had exiſtence ; namely, 
the belief of one great and eternal Divinity, who 
was the ſoul, and creator of all things; and that, 
from this Divinity, there iſſued out an inferior or- 
der of beings, when the world was created, who 
were appointed to govern it under his orders, and 
with it were to undergo the ſame revolutions, in 
the day which was fixed for renewing it : that the 
fire hid in the bowels of the earth will firſt con- 
ſume all its humidity, and afterwards deſtroy it 
entirely, The time will come, fays Seneca *, when 
the world, ready to be renewed, will be burnt up; 
when the oppoſite powers ſhall deſtroy each other, 
by ſtriving to gain a ſuperiority; when the ſtars ſhall 
run counter to each other, and the whole univerſe, 
in this confuſion, ſhall be burnt with fire. Zeno is of 
the ſame opinion; but he adds likewiſe, agreeable to 
Seneca Conſol. ad Mareiam. c. ult. 


the 
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the opinion of the Celts, that an inundation will pre- 
cede this conflagration.— The following verſes of 
Lucan will tend to ſhew us his opinion of this matter : 


Hos populos fi nunc non uſſerit ignis, 

Uret cum terris, uret cum gurgite ponti, 
Communis mundo ſupereſt rogus. | 
Seneca tells us, in another place, that the gods will 
be deſtroyed by the hands of each other, before this 
ſyſtem of nature ſhall be diſſolved. The world be- 


ing diſſolved, ſays this fame author, and re-entered 


into the boſom of Jupiter, this God will concenter 
and hide himſelf within himſelf for ſome time, at- 
tentive only to his own thoughts ; afterwards a new 
world will iſſue out from him, perfect in all its 
parts; the animals will be newly formed, and the 
men will be produced under the beſt auſpices to 
people this earth, worthy: to be the ſeat of virtue“. 

This doctrine was very much to the ſame pur- 
poſe with that of the Magi. Zoroaſter had taught 
them, that the battle of Oromaſde and Arimane, 
i. e. of the light, and of the darkneſs, of the 
good and of the bad principle, would continue 
till the Jaſt day; that then the good principle 
would be re-united to the Supreme God, from 
whence it proceeded ; and that the bad would be 
vanquiſhed and deſtroyed: and that, afterwards, 
the world would be purified by fire, and become 
a bright and happy habitation, where ſin and 
wickedneſs would no more find any place +. 

The arts, ſciences, and philoſophy, heretofore 


Seneca Epiſt. g. et Quzſt. Nat. I. 3. c. ult. 
+ Brucker Hiſt, Crit. Philoſ. t. 1. I, 2. C. 3. | 
made 
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made their progreſſion from the eaſt to the weſt; 
and, many ages before Odin came from Aſia into 
the north of Europe, the belief of this doctrine 
was among the ancient Celtic nations. The Druids 
had introduced it into Germany, Gaul, and Bri- 
tain; the Greeks and the Romans had ſome idea 
of it, but the greateſt part of them did not em- 
brace the whole of this ſyſtem, but contented 
themſelves with detaching ſuch parts of it as re- 
garded the deſtruction of this univerſe, and as fa- 
voured their confuſed and idolatrous opinions. 
Upon the whole, when we caſt our eyes over 
all the nations of the world, and examine all their 
hiſtories, in different ages, among this prodigious 
diverſity of manners and of characters, we find 
every where almoſt the ſame ideas of a Supreme 
Being; and that he would reward thoſe who did 
good, and puniſh thoſe who did evil. Moreover 
we find among the inhabitants of all parts of the 
world a certain innate principle of juſtice, whereby 
we may, notwithſtanding our own maxims, judge 
whether our own actions, as well as thoſe of others, 
are either good or evil; and this appears to be 
the higheſt point to which our faculties, and the 
light of our reaſon, unaſſiſted by divine revelation, 
are capable of attaining. All the nations of the 
world, whoſe hiſtory is on record, agree in this 
particular; and, from the earlieſt ages, the greateſt 
part of the people, finding, from the violence of 
their paſſions, they were led to do evil, and thereby 
to offend the Great Author of nature daily, ſup- 
F poſed 
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poſed that, by making ſome terrible ſacrifices, they 
ihould be able to turn off his vengeance; without 
reflecting that ſuch ſacrifices very often augmented 
their crimes, and plunged them into the moſt in- 
famcus and deteſtable ſcenes of horror. Others 
again have ſuppoſed that, through the interceſſion 

of ſome inferior divinities, which were held forth 
to them, by the vivacity of their imagination only, 
they ſhould be able to appeaſe the wrath of the 
Great and offended God, —Hence the idolatry of 
the ſouthern nations of Europe and Aſia. And 
we find ſome of their principal philoſophers, not- 
withſtanding all their learning, deaf to the voice 
of nature, and ſerving the moſt deſpicable of their 
divinities. But, in all ages, and in all parts of 
the world, we find that ſome artful'and deſigning 
men, pretending to be ſent, or inſpired, by the 
Supreme Being, to declare his will among man- 
kind, have gained an abſolute dominion and au- 
thority over their fellow-creatures ; from the ye- 
neration which the latter had for the Great Father 
of all things, from being convinced of the utility 
of ſuch a divine meſſage, and from the neceſſity 

which they felt themſelves under to know his will, 
and thereby to adore him more perfectly than 
they were capable of doing it from the light of 
nature only.—I ſhall hereafter compare the doc- 
trines and examples of ſome of the principal of 
thoſe prophets and teachers, 'with thoſe of Jeſus 
Chriſt and his Apoſtles, and point out the villany 
| and deſign of the former; but at preſent, agree- 
| "able 
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able to my original plan, ſhall-proceed to take a 
bricf ſurvey of the religion which has predomi- 
vated in a conſiderable part of the world for more 
than one thouſand years paſt, and which has been 
adopted by ſeveral e in Aſia and Africa. 


IN the ſixth century 74 Jeſus Chriſt, a moſt 
extraordinary , man, called Mahomet, appeared 
upon the theatre of the world, in Arabia Felix, 
where he was born and bred, He was a man of 
mean parentage and condition, and very illiterate, 
but was witty, and had great natural talents, He 
was a ſervant to a rich merchant of this country; 
and, after his maſter's death, having married his 
widow, he became poſſeſſed of much wealth, and 
of a, numerous: family. Among others, he en- 
tertajned j in it a monk, at leaſt one, who went by 
that name, whoſe libertine diſpoſitions had' made 
him leave his convent and profeſſion ; but other- 
wiſe he was a man of great learning. Mahomet, 
from his childhood, was ſubject to fits of the 
epilepſy 3. and, either from the heat of the cli- 
mate, or from the neceſſity which that diſeaſe laid 
him under, was very temperate, and abſtained 
from wine; but, in other things, he was volup- 
tuous, and diſſolute to a great degree. He was 
aſhamed. of his diſeaſe, and, to diſguiſe it from 
his wife and family, he pretended that his fits were 
ſo many trances, into which he was caſt by the 
God of Heaven; wherein he was inſtructed in his 
will, and in his true worſhip and laws, together 
| F 2 with 
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with the particular form in which he would be 
ſerved; and that he was commanded to publiſh 
them to the world, to wt them, and to ſee 


them obeyed. 


At this time, all the chriſtian provinces of the 
eaſt were over-run with Arianiſm ; which, not- 


withſtanding all the ſophiſtry of its learned advo- 


cates and profeſſors, denied the divinity of Jeſus 


Chrift, and allowed only his prophetical office. 
The principal parts of Arabia and of Egypt 
were filled with great numbers of the ſcattered 
Jews, who, upon the deſtruction of their country 
in Adrian's time, had fled into thoſe parts, to 


avoid the total ruin, and even extinction, which 
was threatened their nation by that emperor, The 


reſt of Arabia and Egypt was inhabited by an 
idolatrous race, who had very little regard for 
their-decayed and derided idolatry, and therefore 


had turned their whole attention to luxury and 
pleaſure, and to the deſire and acquiſition of 


riches, in order to obtain theſe ends. The diſ- 
poſition of the inhabitants of this part of the 


world being ſuch, Mahomet, to humour and com- 
ply with the paſſions of theſe three ſorts of men, 
and with the aſſiſtance of the Monk, his only 
confident, formed a ſcheme of religion, which he 


chought would be the moſt likely to take them all 
in; or at leaſt not to ſhock their common opinions 
and diſpoſitions; and, at the ſame time, perfectly 
agreeable to. his own diſpoſition and deſigns, —He 


2 to believe in one God, the creator and 


go vernor 
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governor of heaven and earth, and of all things 
which are therein; and who is equally omniſcient 
and omnipreſent. He declared that, in ancient 
times, God had ſent Moſes, his firſt and great 
prophet, to explain his laws to mankind; but that 
they were not received by the Gentiles, nor even 
obeyed by the Jews themſelves, to whom he was 
more peculiarly ſent ; and that this was the cauſe 
of all the evils and captivities that ſo frequently 
befel them, He declared that, in later ages, God 
had ſent Jeſus Chriſt, who was the ſecond pro- 
phet, and greater than Moſes, to preach his laws, 
and the obſervation of them, in greater purity ; 
and to do 1t with gentleneſs, humility, and patience 
but he had found no better reception, or ſucceſs, 


among men than Moſes had done. He declared 


that, for this reaſon, God had now ſent him, his 
laſt and greateſt prophet, to publiſh his laws, and 
orders, with power, and to ſubdue thoſe, by force 
and violence, who would not willingly receive 
them; and, for this purpoſe, to eſtabliſh a king- 
dom upon earth, that ſhould propagate the divine 
laws and orders throughout the whole world. He 
declared that God had doomed all thoſe to utter 
ruin and deſtruction, who ſhould refuſe them; and, 
on the contrary, he had given to thoſe who pro- 
feſſed, and obeyed them, the ſpoils and poſſeſ- 
ſions of his and their enemies, as a reward in 
this life; and had moreover provided a paradiſe 
hereafter, with an exceſs of luxury and ſenſual 
enjoyments, particularly of beautiful women, who 

v3 were 
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were to be newly created for that purpoſe; but, 
to thoſe who ſhould die in the purſuit and propa- 
gation of the divine laws, through the reſt of the 
world, which, he ſaid, would in time ſubmit, or 
be ſubdued under them, he promiſed more tran- 
ſcendent degrees of pleaſure and felicity. 

The more to favour the opinions of his Jewiſh 
converts, he declared, that the circumciſion was. a 
kind of covenant between God and man, and 


therefore he ordered it to be continued; but that 


children were not to be circumciſed before they 
were ſeven or eight years old, and were able to 
pronounce the following words; La ilha illa allha 


mzhemed raſoul allha ; namely, that there is but 


one God, and Mahomet is his prophet.— He de- 
clared that each of his followers was permitted to 
marry four wives at a time; and moreover to have 
as many other women as he could ſupport.— Theſe, 
with the ſevere prohibition of drinking wine, and 
the principle of predeſtination, were the firſt and 
principal doctrines and inſtitutions of Mahomet ; 
and they were received with much applauſe by 
great numbers of Arians, Jews, and Gentiles, in 
this part of the world: ſome adhering to him, 
from the belief of his divine miſſion and autho- 
rity; but a much greater number from his pro- 
feſſing many of their own principles, and religious 


opinions; and ſtill more, by his complying with 


their luxury, voluptuouſneſs, avarice, and ambi- 
tion.— After his fits, or trances, he wrote the dif. 
ferent chapters of his Alcoran, as newly inſpired 

and 
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and dictated from heaven; and left them in ſuch 
a ſtate, that the whole appears to us like a wild 
rhapſody of fantaſtical imaginations and inven- 
tions, without any. meaning or order; although 
this has always paſſed, among his followers, as a 
divine and ſacred book. | 
This new religion, being fo zorecable to the 
principles and paſſions of great multitudes of peo- 
ple in thoſe countries, made ſuch a rapid progreſs, 
that it very ſoon ſpread from Arabia into Egypt 
and Syria; and the power of this impoſtor increaſed 
with ſuch a ſudden growth, as well as his doctrines, 
that he lived to ſee them overſpread both thoſe 
countries, and a great part of Perſia. The de- 
cline of the Greek empire at Conitantinople, 
' which had for ſome time before been much ſhaken 
by the invaſions of the northern nations, and there- 
by diſabled from making any oppoſition to this 
new and formidable enemy, together with the di- 
viſions among the Chriſtians, made way for the 
Mahometan conqueſts, and increaſed the number 
of proſelytes in this. new religion. The Arians, 
| perſecuted in the eaſtern provinces by ſome of the 
Greek emperors, who were of the ſame faith with 
the weſtern or Roman church, made ealy turns to 
the doctrines of Mahomet, which profeſſed Jeſus 
Chriſt to have been a great and a divine prophet, 
and which was all in a manner that they themſelves 
believed. The cruel perſecutions of the other 
Grecian princes againſt thoſe Chriſtians who would 
not admit the uſe of images, made great numbers 
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of them go over to the Mahometans, who abhorred 
that worſhip as much as themſelves. The Jews 
were allured to profeſs Mahometaniſm, by the pro- 
feſſion of unity in the Godhead, which they pre- 
tended not to find in the Chriſtian faith; and by 
the great honour which the followers of Mahomet 
paid to Moſes, as a prophet and a law-giver, ſent 
immediately from God into the world. The Gen- 
tiles had not only a gratification of their luxury 
and ſenſual pleaſures, but they met with an opinion 
of the Gentiliſm in that of predeſtination, which 
was a principle of the Stoics, and that into which 
unhappy men commonly fell, and ſought for re- 
fuge, in the uncertain conditions and events of life, 


under cruel and tyrannical governments. 


Mahomet left two branches of his race for ſuc- 
ceſſion, both of which were eſteemed divine by his 
followers ; the one was continued in the Caliphs 
of Perſia, and the other in thoſe of Egypt and 
Arabia : but both theſe, under the common 
name of Saracens, made a rapid progreſs, the one 
to the eaſt, and the other to the welt, —The great 
extent and power of the Perſian branch continued 


long among the Saracens, but was at length over- 


run, firſt by the Turks, and then by the Tartars 
under Tamerlane, whoſe race continued there till 
the time of Iſhmael, from whom the preſent So- 


Phies are derived; although they ſtill continued 


in the belief of the doctrines of Mahomet. This 
Iſhmael was a fanatic, and pretended to correct 


and reform the Mahometan doctrines, which he 


ſaid 


1 
ſaid had been changed and abuſed by the Turks. 


He profeſſed to reform their manners, as well as their 
principles; and taught, that Haly alone, of all Ma- 
homet's followers, ought to be owned and believed 
as his true Succeſſor ; which has made the Perſians 
ever ſince regard the Turks as heretics, as the 
Turks do them. This artful enthuſiaſt gained fo 
many followers, by his new and refined principles, 
and air of devotion, that he made himſelf king of 
Perſia, with the abſolute ſovereign power and au- 
thority over his countrymen ; the great point which 
he originally had in view, and which animated 
Mahomet, Odin, and others, to purſue the ſame 
meaſures before him.— 

The Arabian branch of the Mahometan empire, 
after it had extended itſelf throughout all Egypt 
and Arabia, under the conduct of Almanzor, the 
greateſt prince of this race, who, was equally great 
in virtue, piety, learning, and native goodneſs, 
as in valour, power, and empire, extended itſelf 
throughout all the northern parts of Africa, as 
far as the weſtern ocean, over all the principal 
provinces of Spain, and through a great part of 
the eaſtern kingdoms of Africa.—This empire 
continued, under the great Caliphs of Egypt, for 
ſeveral ages; but at length theſe degenerating 
from the example and virtues of Almanzor, and, 
under the pretence of religion, uſing all manner of 
cruelties and oppreſſion, came to be hated by their 
ſubjects; and, to ſecure themſelves from their re- 
2 8 8 were obliged to procure a powerful 
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guard of Circaſſian ſlaves: but the captain of this 
guard, finding his own power, and the general 
diſeſteem into which one of the Caliphs was fallen 
by his infamous courſe of life, depoſed him, and 
took the government of the empire upon himſelf, 
under the name of Sultan ; and reigned by the 
ſole force and ſupport of his Circaſſian troops. 
This government laſted between two and three 
hundred years, during which time, although they 
pretended to embrace the Mahometan religion, 
they acted in direct contradiction thereto : for the 
ſovereign power was not hereditary, but upon the 
death or depoſing of a Sultan, a new one was al- 


ways elected by this body of troops, out of their 
own bands; and by the conſtitution of their 


government, no fon of a Sultan was ever either to 
ſucceed his father, or to be elected Sultan. Theſe 
Circaſſian troops, commonly called the Mamaluc 
bands, made a great figure, and a powerful reſiſt- 
ance againſt the growing empire of the Turks; till, 
after a long war, they were conquered by Selim, 
It has not been clearly determined, -whether the 
Turks were firſt called into the ſouthern parts of 


Aſia by the Greek or by the Perſian emperors : 


but it 1s by all agreed, that when their numbers 
increaſed, they revolted from the aſſiſtance of their 
friends, formed a government for themſelves, and 


embraced the Mahometan religion ; the principles 


of which they improyed by ſeveral new orders 
and regulations, calculated entirely for conqueſt, 


and extent of empire; and hereby they formed. 
Cs” a king- 
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a kingdom, which, under the Ottoman race, ſub. 
dued both the Greek empire, and that of the 
Arabians, and eſtabliſhed itſelf in all their exten- 
five dominions, wherein it continues to this day; 
but with the addition of ſome other provinces to 
their empire, and many more to the Mahometan 
religion, as by them improved; fo that the Turkiſh 
empire greatly aſſiſted to the propagation of this 
religion; even more ſo than the Perſian or the 
Arabian empires. 

The fundamental principles upon which this 
government was founded, and raiſed to ſuch a 
height, were thoſe of Mahomet, which have been 
already deſcribed; and which, by their ſenſual 
paradiſe, and predeſtination, and the ſpoils of the 
conquered, both in their lands, goods, and liber- . 
ties, which were all ſeized at the pleaſure of the 
conqueror, were great incentives of courage and 
of enterprize. Theſe were joined, in the ſecond 
place, to a belief of the divine deſignation of the 
Ottoman line, to reign among them, for the pro- 
pagation of their faith, and for the extenſion of 
their territories ; ſo that they regard their reigning 


prince, at leaſt by adoption, as the ſucceſſor of 


Mahomet, and not only as a ſovereign law-giver 
in civil, but, with the aſſiſtance of his Mufti, as 
ſupreme judge in all religious matters. And this 
principle was ſo far improved among theſe people, 
that in all things they believed obedience ſhould 
be given to the will of their prince, as to the will 


of God, of whom they thought him the legal re- 


preſentative; 
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preſentative; and that they were not only bound 
to obey his commands, with the hazard of their 
lives, againſt his enemies, but even, whenever he 
commanded them, to lay down their lives, with 
the ſame reſignation that is by others thought due 
to the decrees of the Supreme Being.—In the third 
place, all the lands in the conquered countries 
were divided into timariots, or ſoldiers ſhares, ex- 
cept thoſe that were reſerved and appropriated to 
the emperor's immediate uſe. And theſe ſhares 
being only at pleaſure, or for life, leaye him ab- 
ſolute proprietor of all the lands in his dominions; 
which, by the common idea of power being an- 
nexed to land, muſt in conſequence make him the 
moſt abſolute ſovereign in the world; eſpecially 
as, in the fourth place, there are no honours or 
charges, any more than lands, allowed to be here- 
ditary, but all to depend upon the will of the 
prince: This obliges every man, who has ambition 
or avarice to gratify, to court his preſent humour, 
ſerve his preſent deſigns, and obey his commands, 
of what nature ſoever they are.—Fifthly, the ſup- 
preſſion, and in a manner extinction, of all kinds 
of learning among the ſubjects of their whole em- 
pire; at leaſt among the natural- born Turks and 
janizaries, in whom the ſtrength of it conſiſts; 
except the ſtudy of the Alcoran. This ignorance 
paves the way for the moſt blind obedience z which 
is often ſhaken by diſputes concerning religious 
principles, as well as of thoſe of government, do- 
minion, and of other matters. Sixthly, the inſtitu- 
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tion of the famous order of the janizaries; which 
conſiſted in the arbitrary choice of ſuch Chriſtian 
children throughout their dominions, as from their 
natural vigor of conſtitution, ſtrength, and bold- 
neſs, were ſuppoſed to be moſt fit for the emperor's 
peculiar ſervice. | Theſe: were taken into the em- 
peror's care, and trained up by officers appointed 
for that purpoſe, who endeavoured to improve all 
the advantages of nature, by thoſe of education 
and diſcipline. They were all diligently inſtructed 
in the Mahometan religion, and in the veneration 
of the princes of the Ottoman race; and, at a cer- 
tain age, were entered into the body of janizaries, 
who were the emperor's guards. By this means 
the power of the Chriſtians was continually leſſened 
throughout the empire, and weakened by the loſs of 
the ſtrongeſt and braveſt of their men; while that of 
the Turks was increaſed in the ſame proportion; 
and a choſen body of troops kept up continually, 
who eſteemed themſelves not only as ſubjects of the 
empire, but as the domeſtic ſervants of the Grand 
Seignor's perſon and family. Seventhly, the great 
temperance introduced among all orders of men 
in the empire, by the ſevere defence of, and abſti- 
nence from, wine; and by the proviſion of one 
only kind of food for their armies, which was 
rice. Laſtly, the promptneſs, as well as ſeverity, 
of their juſtice, both civil and military; which, 
although it is often ſubject to miſtakes, and de- 
plored by the complaints and calamities of inno- 
cent perſons, is ſtill maintained among them upon 
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this fixed principle, that it is better two inno- 
cent perſons ſhould die, than one guilty live.” 
— Upon theſe principles the whole frame of their 
political government was formed; and it appears 
to have been the moſt tyrannical, ferce, and cruel, 
of any that has ever been / practiſed in the world. 

As the religious tenets of the modern Turks and 
Moors are different, in many parts, from thoſe 
which were originally taught by Mahomet, I ſhall 
here take à curſory view of the principal of their 
religious eeremonics, and articles of belief. They 
believe in one God, creator of heaven and earth, 
who wil recompenſe the good, and puniſh the 
wicked z the former in Paradiſe, and the latter in 
Hell: they believe that Mahomet was a great pro- 
phet, whom God ſent into the world to teach man- 
kind the way to falvation, and called chem Muſſel- 
mans, or the reſigned n God: they believe in 
the laws of Moſes, and are obliged to oulerve them. 
—Friday- is the day af reſt among them, as Sun- 
day is among the Chriſfians; on which day they 
aſſemble themſelves- in | their | temples at twelve 
o'clock to offer up their public prayers. They 
are obliged to pray in ꝓublic and in. private, five 
times a day; namely, in the morning, at noon, in 
the evening when the ſun fets, and at one o'clock 
in the night. During the month or the-moon 
which they call Ramazan, they neither eat nor 
drink all the day till after the ſun is ſet; but, 
during the night, they eat and- drink as much as 


ep think proper, of fleſh and fiſh, except ſwine's 
fleſh 
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fleſh and wine, which are forbid them at all times. 
After this, which they call faſting, they have the 
feaſt of the great Bairan, as the Chriſtians have 
Eafter after Lent. They are charitable to the poor, 
and are obliged to give, 'on the firſt day of the 
year, the tenth of all that they have gained the pre- 
ceding year, for the ſupport of thoſe who«cannor 
ſupport themſelves. They believe, that after hav- 
ing well bathed and waſhed their bodies, and ſaid 
a prayer that 'is appropriated to this ceremony, 
they have the ſoul likewiſe cleanſed from all fin 
and wickednefs ; which is the reaſon that they ſo 
often waſh themſelves, eſpecially before they ſay 
their prayers. They continue the ceremonies of 
circumciſion in the fame form that they were Here- 
tofore taught by Mahomet. They believe that 
the Alcoran was brought to Mahomet, at different 
times, by the angel Gabriel, in the city of Mecea; 
becauſe that the Jews and the Chriſtians had al- 
tered the holy Scriptures, and the law of God. 
Marriage is ſtill continued among them upon the 
ſame plan that was regulated by Mahomet ; but 
they may quit their wives whenever they pleaſe, 
on paying them what was promiſed-by their re- 
ſpective contracts of marriage, and re- marry them- 
ſelves as they ſhall think proper; however, the 
women are obliged to wait fo long as to be well 
aſſured that they are not with child before they 
can marry again, and the huſbands are (obliged to 
keep, and to take proper care of, the children. 
Thoſe children which they have by their fla ves or 
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miſtreſſes, are placed upon the ſame footing with 
thoſe which they have by their wives, and are all 
regarded as legitimate. They do not believe that 
Jeſus Chriſt was God or the Son of God, nei- 
ther do they believe in the Trinity ; but they ſay, 
that Jeſus Chriſt was a great prophet, born of a 
virgin, and that he was conceived by divine inſpi- 
ration, without a father, as Adam was created 
without a mother :==they ſay that he was not cru- 
cified, but that God took him up into heaven, and 
that he will come again upon the earth, before the 
end of the world, to confirm the law of Mahomet : 
they alſo aſſert that the Jews, ſuppoſing that they 
were crucifying Jeſus Chriſt, only crucified one of 
their own people who reſembled him. They have 
the greateſt veneration for the cities of Mecca and 
Medina in Arabia; becauſe that Mahomet was 
born in the former, and buried in the latter: they 
go in pilgrimage to thoſe places, by way of peni- 
+ tence, and carry thither innumerable preſents of 
great value, to offer up to the ſhrine of Maho- 
met. They pray to God to pardon their ſins; and 
likewiſe: pray to their ſaints, of which they have a 
- great number, to intercede for them : but the prin- 
cipal part of them believe, that the ſoul and the 
body continue together in the grave till the day of 
judgment. They have not the uſe of bells among 
them, but at the hour of prayer, their prieſts 
mount up into a tower, which is at one corner of 
the temple, and with a loud voice call the people 
to prayers, which are ſung in the manner that we 
WE | ſing 
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ſing the cathedral ſervice. Upon the whole, not- 
withſtanding all the works, and the whole conduct 
of Mahomet, clearly ſhew him to have been a wic- 
ked impoſtor of the worſt kind, who, under the 
cloak of religion, wanted to eſtabliſh his temporal 
authority over mankind, and to gratify his luſts and 
paſſions yet, as his Alcoran contains here and there 
ſome good and moral precepts, which he copied 
from the New Teſtament, and from the laws of 
Moſes ; and as he taught the belief in, and ado- 
ration of one God, it is generally ſuppoſed, that 
his form of religion has done good, in many parts; 
eſpecially in India, Perſia, Tartary, Arabia, and 
Africa, by drawing great numbers of people from 
the groſſeſt ſcenes of idolatry, and bringing them 
at leaſt to the belief of the Supreme Being; and 
the more particularly, as Chriſtianity was ſo much 
corrupted, in. thoſe days, by Arianiſm, by the he- 
reſies, and by the wicked examples of many of the 
pretended teachers of the Chriſtian doctrines. In- 
deed the Greeks, who abound in the Turkiſh do- 
minions at preſent, have ſo disfigured the Chriſtian 
religion, by a multitude of ceremonies, by the 
veneration, I had almoſt ſaid adoration, of images, 
and by the principles of Arianiſm which they 
have ſtil] retained, that, except believing that Ma- 
homet was not ſo great a prophet as Jeſus Chriſt, 
1 fee very little difference between their religion 
and that of the Muſſulmans. 

Whoever has read the Alcoran, will undoubt- 
wad join with me, in thinking it one of the moſt 
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extraordinary books that ever was wrote. The 
author was certainly well acquainted with the Old 
and New Teſtament, and has collected therefrom 
many good pieces of morality ; but he has mixed 
them with ſuch a rhapſody of incoherent chimeras, 
contradictions, and ſuch oblique flights of an 
apparently diſtempered imagination, that it is im- 
poſſible for any perſon to diſcover exactly there- 
by, what were his ideas when he wrote it; al- 
though he tells his followers, in the Chapter of 
Women, that it was written to confirm the Bible, 
We may eaſily diſcover throughout the whole, 
an air of enthufiaſm, of ſenſuality, and of violence, 
which were the diſtinguiſhing characteriſtics. of 
this man; although every chapter of this book 
begins with repreſenting God as full of mercy 
and clemency. He calls himſelf the firſt and 
greateſt prophet of God, and ſays that the angel 
Gabriel brought the Alcoran from heaven ; but it 
is evident, that he has copied almoſt all the prin- 
cipal parts of the New Teſtament, which was long 
before publiſhed n the world. In the chapter be- 
fore mentioned, he ſays that the Meſſias, Jeſus the 
ſon of Mary, was the prophet and apoſtle of God, 
his Word, and his Spirit, which he ſent to Mary. 
And he ſays, in the Chapter of Ornaments, and 
that of the Mountain, that he ſhall come again 
upon the earth, to announce the day of judgment 
and the reſurrection from the dead; when all the 
faithful, ſaid he, who have obeyed my command- 
ments, ſhall enter into Paradiſe; you and your 
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* wives ſhall rejoice therein; you ſhall drink out 
« of cups of fine gold, and find every thing there 
that you ſhall deſire; you ſhall eat and drink of 
whatever you pleaſe, and repoſe yourſelves 
upon ornamented beds. You ſhall frequently 
be re-married with wotnen who have the moſt 
beautiful eyes, and with whom you ſhall live 
in perfect felicity to all eternity, as a reward 
for your fidelity and good works. But the 

wicked ſhall live eternally in the fire of hell; 
* and for their diſobedience, ſhall know no end of 
** their miſeries.”—And again, in the Chapters 
of the Merciful, and of the Judgment, he. ſays, 
that the faithful ſhall live in Paradiſe, in de- 
* lcious gardens, where they ſhall enjoy the 
* ſhade, with the moſt refreſhing fruits and foun- 
e tins, of which they ſhall eat and drink at their 
pleaſure. They ſhall likewiſe there enjoy the moſt 
* Beautiful women, with large black eyes, and their 
* {kin as white as a lilly; and who will not turn 
off their eyes from their huſbands, whom they 
will prefer to men and angels. Moreover, God 
N. has created the virgins of Paradiſe, who are as 
* white as the moſt delicate pearls, and are 
„ Particularly affectionate to their huſbands, for 
© to content all thoſe who ſhall be found on the 
* right hand of the Great Judge at the laſt day: 
but thoſe who ſhall be placed on the left hand, 
“ ſhall be continually tormented with a hot wind; 
* they ſhall drink continually of boiling water, 
* and ſhall be caſt into a black, hot, and ſtink- 
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ing pit, becauſe they have not obſerved the 
* commandments of God ; which torments will 
be conſiderably increaſed, -if they have gone 
| © after any other women but their own wives or, 
© ſlaves.” There is no part in all the Alcoran 
which gives us ſo juſt an idea of the character of 
its author, as the chapters before mentioned; nor 
wherein he has fo clearly expreſſed himſelf ; for 
in all the other chapters, we find nothing but con- 
fuſion and contradiction ; and conſequently we 
may eafily form a judgment of this prophet from 
his works. 

At a time when there was ſuch a Ae of 
opinions in thoſe parts of Aſia and of Africa; 
when the opportunity of propagating a new ſyſ- 
tem of religion was ſo favourable, and when the 
greateſt part of the inhabitants of thoſe countries 
were in ſuch a ſtate of ignorance, if the happineſs 
and welfare of his fellow-creatures had. at all en- 
tered into his plan, Mahomet might have done 
much towards the reforming of the Gentile 
world; eſpecially as he was aſſiſted by the moral 
precepts of Moſes and of Jeſus Chriſt; and with- 
out laying his followers under the obl'gation of 
deſtroying all kinds of learning and enquiry 
among themſelves, thereby have gained a great 
and immortal name. 


' THALES, Pythagoras, Democritus, Socrates, 
Plato, Zenophon, Ariſtotle, and Epicurus, al- 
though they had none of the lights which revela- 
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tion has afforded, to form the moral character of 
mankind, yet by the ſyſtems of morality which 
they reſpectively taught their followers, not only 
by precept, but by example, they drew great 
numbers of people out of that groſs ignorance, 
ſuperſtition, and idolatry, which then prevailed in 
the world, and which were a diſgrace to human 
nature. Thoſe great ancients made a noble entry 
upon the theatre of the world; as their opinions 
were corroborated by their examples. They did 
not, like Des Cartes, Hobbes, and ſome other 
modern philoſophers, endeavour to propagate ſyſ- 
tems which they did not believe themſelves. Des 
Cartes, in particular, when among his friends, al- 
ways called his philoſophy his romance; and both 
he and many of the materialiſts publiſhed their 
ſchemes of philoſophy, as Noſtradamus did his 
prophecies, only for their amuſement, and with- 
out either of them believing any part of what they 
publiſhed themſelves.—Many of our pretended 
modern philoſophers have endeavoured to diſcredit 
Pythagoras; and aſſert that he was a lawgiver, 
but by no means a philoſopher. It is certain 
that Pythagoras was deſired to form the civil con- 
ſtitution of a ſtate in which he lived in Italy, and 
had the misfortune to periſh by a ſedition in 
the government he had formed; ſo that there 
remain no records or traces of any of his civil in- 
ſtitutions : but, on the other hand, his philoſophi- 
cal and moral precepts, the principal of which 
have been already obſerved, have been eſteemed in 
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all ages; and, from his time to this day, by al 
learned nations and people, he has been regarded 
as the prince of philoſophers, and to have as much 
excelled in all natural and moral knowledge, as in 
modeſty and diffidence of himſelf. From him both 
Socrates and Plato derived their principles of vir- 
tue and morality: nor was the memory of any 
other philoſopher ſo adored by all his followers; 
nor any of their inſtructions ſo ſucceſsful in form- 
ing the moral characters of the greateſt men of 
thoſe ages. But to diſcredit all the fountains from 
whence this great philoſopher is ſaid to have drawn 
his knowledge, many modern philoſophers are at 
a loſs to diſcover for what purpoſe he ſhould have 
gone to Delphos ; and alſo how the prieſteſſes of 
Apollo there ſhould have been famous for diſco- 
vering ſecrets in natural as well as in moral phi- 
loſophy ; ſuppoſing, undoubtedly, that this oracle 
was managed by ſome good old women of Endor, 
by Hecate, or by ſome of the ſociety of the weird 
ſiſters; whereas it is well known, that the Pythias 
were only machines, managed by the prieſts of 
Delphos, who, like thoſe of Egypt, were a ſociety 
of the moſt learned men in natural and moral 
philoſophy that thoſe ages produced, whoſe know- 
ledge was wholly applied to the honour and ſer- 
vice of their oracle : nothing but the wiſe coun- 
ſels, the prudent anſwers, or ingenious, although 
ambiguous evaſions, of thoſe Delphic prieſts, could 
have ſupported the credit of that oracle for ſuch 
& number of ages, 
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It does not appear that morality, and the re- 
formation of mankind, was ever a principal ſtudy 
among the Syrians, Chaldeans, or Egyptians; be- 
cauſe, during the ſunſhine of learning in thoſe 
countries, the bulk of the people appear . to have 
been fallen into the groſſeſt ſcenes of idolatry and 
ſuperſtition ; and all their Magi, and wiſe men, 
ſeem to have made Magic, judicial aſtrology, and 
ſome of the more common arts and ſciences, the 
great objects of their enquiry.— The Ptolemies, 
in after ages, during the quiet and felicity of many 
reigns, took every method to introduce the ſtudy 
of moral philoſophy into Egypt ; -particularly by 
the great encouragement which they gave to their 
priefts, and by the collection of that vaſt library 
at Alexandria: but they could not ſucceed ; all 
the knowledge of the prieſts was turned to ſu- 
perſtition and myſtery, initiations and expiations, 
the procuring or foretelling events, by myſtical 
ſacrifices or magical operations; which laſted in- 
deed for many ages, but without either credit or 
eſteem among the wiſer part of the world. 


AFTER having taken a curſory view of the 
nations which formed the heathen world, and of 
the different forms of worſhip which they offered 
up to, what they ſuppoſed to be, the God of na- 
ture, and the great governor of the world, at leaſt 
as far as we have any hiſtory thereof: let us 
now turn our attention towards the Iſraelites; 
9 who have made a great figure upon a 
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theatre of the world; a people who are ſaid to 
have been the choſen of the Great God of heaven 
and earth, becauſe their anceſtors ſerved him in 
purity and holineſs; and a people of whom we 
have the moſt ancient, and the moſt extraordinary, 
hiſtory of any at preſent exiſting. I am well 
aware that great objections will be made to the 
ancient Jewiſh hiſtory, by many of our modern 
philoſophers, as containing much allegory and 
fiction, ſome things which appear to be very abſurd 
in themſelves, and many more which are contrary 
to the laws of God and nature; and from thence 
they would attempt to deny the greateſt part of the 
fats, which Moſes, and the other writers of that 
hiſtory, have aſſerted, —Before I proceed in my 
original plan, I ſhall beg leave, with great de- 
ference to ſuperior judgment, to offer my opinion, 
in a curſory way, upon this matter, to attempt to 
remove the objections before-mentioned, and to 
prove that they do not at all tend to impeach the 
veracity of Moſes, and of the other Jewiſh writers. 

It is true, that many parts of the Old Teſta- 
ment, and particularly the books of Moſes, are 
wrote in ſuch an allegorical and figurative manner, 
that, at firſt ſight, they will appear more like 
fables, than like matters of fa&,—But when we 
conſider that all the writings of thoſe days were 
wrote in an allegorical and figurative ſtyle, and in 
verſe, and that a great part, if not the whole, of 
the Old Teſtament, was wrote in the ſame manner, 
1 ſee no reaſon why we ſhould bear harder upon 
this 
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this hiſtory, than upon other writings which were 
cotemporary therewith, and of which we believe 
the principal facts, although not all the imaginary 
flights of the -poets. There are very few people 
who will deny that there was ſuch a place as 
Troy, that it was beſieged for ſome time by the 
chiefs of the little Grecian ſtates, and that it has 
afforded the ſubject- matter for one of the beſt 
epic poems that has ever appeared in the world ; 
but I am apprehenſive, that it will be difficult to 
find any perſon who believes, that every part of 
that war was conducted and managed exactly as 
Homer has deſcribed it. Why then ſhould we 
think that Moſes, and the reſt of the Jewiſh wri- 
ters, becauſe they followed in ſome meaſure the 
figurative manner of writing, which was then prac- 
tiſed, and which undoubtedly they thought to be 
the beſt calculated for the people to whom they 
wrote, ſhould have filled their hiſtory with falſe 
facts? Or why ſhould we be more backward 
to believe, that the Jewiſh heroes, with a hand- 
ful of men, and, as they ſay, aſſiſted by the Su- 
preme God, ſhould gain compleat victories over 
ſuch an abandoned and effeminate people as the 
Canaanites, than that the ſame ſhould have been 
done, by the Spaniards, in the conqueſt of Ameri- 
ca? Moreover, the greateſt part of the Jewiſh hiſ- 
tory was publicly known while the Egyptians, the 
Greeks, and the Romans, were great and learned 
nations; and, if thoſe mighty acts which Moſes 
declared to have been done by him, in Egypt, and 
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in Canaan, were not ſo as he has related them, 
thoſe people would undoubtedly have contradicted 
them, for their own honour, as well as for the benefit 
of mankind. In all probability, if the world 
laſts three thouſand years more, the hiſtories which 
are wrote in our days, will appear, from our man- 
ner of writing, as fabulous to the inhabitants which 
will then be upon the earth, as the gt of 
Moſes does to many at preſent. 

That all the books, and other writings, which 
were wrote in the early ages of the world, were 
wrote in verſe, is generally admitted. The an- 
cients employed poetry for the inſtruction of man- 
kind in religion and morals, as well as to inſpire 
them with heroic ſentiments, The Edda, and all 
the pieces which remain of the ancient mythology 
of tke north, are in verſe; the Druids aſſumed the 
ſame holy offices; they directed the modes of di- 
vine worſhip; taught the moral duties; ſung the 
praiſes of valour, and the charms of liberty, all 
in the allegorical and enchanting ſtrains of poetry. 
But, in the eaſt, the poet enveloped his inyentions 
more in myſterious allegory, and divine mytho- 
logy, and rather endeavoured to raiſe the mind to 
heavenly contemplations, than to inſtruct it in the 
common affairs of life. Ariſtotle ſays, that the 
Agathyrſi had all their laws in verſe; and Tacitus 
tells us, that the Germans had no annals, or re- 
cords, but what were-wrote in this manner. The 

Grecian oracles.were likewiſe delivered in verſe; 
and Pliny relates it as a thing well known, that 
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Phærecides, who lived about the time of Cyrus, 
was the firſt who wrote proſe in the Greek tongue; 
whereas Homer and Heſiod lived ſome hundreds 
of years before that age; and Orpheus, Linus, 
and Muſæus, ſome hundreds of years before 
them, What Solon and Pythagoras wrote is ſaid 
to have been in verſe, and they were before the 

time of Cyrus; and before them were Archilo- - 
chus, Simonides, Tyrtæus, Steſichorus, and -ſe- 
veral others, who wrote in the ſame manner. All 
the writings of the ancient Chaldeans and Syrians 
were likewiſe wrote in verſe.—The - moſt ancient 
part of the Old Teſtament is ſuppoſed to be the 
-book of Job, which was wrote long before the 
time of Moſes; and is ſaid to have been a tranſla- 
tion into Hebrew out of the old Chaldean lan- 
guage. And it is out of all controverſy that this 
book was originally a poem, upon the ſubject of 
the power and juſtice of God, and in vindication 
of his providence, againſt the general arguments 
of wicked men, who took occaſion to diſpute it, 
from the common events of human life; whereby 
ſo many wicked and impious men. ſeem to be 
happy, and proſperous, in the courſe of their 
lives, and ſo many juſt and pious men miſerable 
and afflicted. Ferrara, who pretends to under- 
ſtand Hebrew better than any other tranſlator of 
the Bible, gives us the two firſt chapters of the 
book of Job in proſe, as an hiſtorical introduction, 
and all the reſt in verſe, except ſome lines at the 
end, which he regards as the concluſion of the 
2 work, 
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work. Job is ſuppoſed to have been of the race 
of Heber, who lived in Chaldea, where ſome few 
of the inhabit ants in thoſe early days, offered 
ſacrifices to, and adored, one God, without any 
idol or repreſentation, although the bulk of the 
people were then fallen into atheiſm, and idola- 
try.—If we ſuppoſe the books of Moſes to have 
been the firſt that were written in the Hebrew 
tongue, then we may juſtly regard the ſong of 
Moſes, after the Iſraelites were delivered from the 
Egyptians, to have been written before the reſt, as 
Moſes had not the opportunity in Egypt to write 
a hiſtory of what he was daily performing; and 
notwithſtanding this ſong is at preſent tranſlated 
in proſe, we find in it ſuch true and noble ſtrains 
of poetry as the greateſt authors of antiquity can 
ſcarcely equal. We find the ſame ſtile in the other 
ſong of Moſes, which was wrote a little before his 
death, and in many other parts of his books; 
from whence we may judge, that the greateſt part, 
if not the whole, of his works were written ori- 
ginally in verſe. Moſes was brought up in, and 
had imbibed, the learning of myſterious Egypt; 
and found that, to lead and govern a rebellious 
people, he could not totally diveſt himſelf of the 
myſterious allegory, in which he had likewiſe been 
nurtured in this country.—The pſalms of David, 
and all the writings of Solomon, were originally 
in verſe; and, if we may judge from the ſtile of 
the books of the Prophets, the greateſt part of 
them, if not the whole, were wrote in the ſame 
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manner. Upon the whole, I ſee no reaſon why 
we ſhould from hence diſpute the facts ſet forth 
in the Jewiſh hiſtory, more than thoſe in the 
Egyptian, Grecian, or any other ancient hiſtory. 
And ſurely the Egyptians, when they read, in 
the books of Moſes, of the mighty works which 
he did in their country, and in Canaan, would 
have contradicted them, and ſet the world right, 
reſpecting that important matter, if they were 
not ſtrictly true. 
The Iſraelites called themſelves the choſen people 
of God, becauſe they were deſcended from Abra- 
ham, who lived in the ninth generation after Shem, 
the ſon of Noah, from whom he was deſcended, 
and who worſhipped and adored the great God 
of heaven, in purity, when almoſt all the inhabi- 
tants of the land, wherein he lived, were in a ſtate 
of>1dolatry, or of atheiſm, God is ſaid, by his 
angel, to have ſpoke to Abraham, to have pro- 
miſed him a ſon in his old years, and that his ſeed 
ſhould inherit the land of Canaan, where he then 
only ſojourned ; and afterwards, when he obeyed 
the commandment of God, which was only given 
to prove him, and was ready to offer up his only 
ſon, for a burnt ſacrifice, upon the altar, he pro- 
miſed that.in his ſeed all the nations of the earth 
ſhould be bleſſed, and that a great and powerful 
nation ſhould deſcend from that ſon. The Jewiſh _ 
hiſtory likewiſe ſets forth, that the inhabitants of 
all the land of Canaan, and of the neighbouring 
nations, were fallen into a ſtate. of the groſſeſt 
idolatry, 
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idolatry, and into a ſpecies of unnatural wicked- 
neſs, which made them more brutal, and unlike 
rational creatures, than the beaſts ; for which two 
of their cities were deftroyed by fire. It is more- 
over ſaid, that God, by his angel, made the fame 
promiſe unto Iſaac, and unto Jacob, which he 
had made to Abraham, they being, in thoſe days, 
the only perſons upon the earth who ſerved him in 
- purity, and integrity of heart. For mankind were 
ſo much given to idolatry, that the latter of thoſe 
patriarchs had the greateſt difficulty, notwith- 
ſtanding all his piety, to keep his own houſe free 
from idols, and his houſchold from worſhi ipping 
of ſtrange gods. 

By the wickedneſs of Jacob's ſos, in ſelling 
their own brother into Egypt to be a. ſlave, and 
from a great famine which afterwards happened 
in thoſe countries, Jacob and all his family went 
down into Egypt; and, the now called 1ſraelixes 
or Hebrews, dwelt there for two or three genera- 
tions in peace; but their deſcendants were after- 
wards made ſlaves to the Egyptians, and uſed 
with great cruelty, for near 400 years, "before 
they were delivered, in a moſt miraculous man- 
ner, by Moſes, one of the moſt extraordinary 
men. that ever appeared * the face of the 
earth, 

Moſes was born of Hebrew parents, but, from 
the cruelty with which the deſcendants of Iſrael 
were treated, in thoſe days, by the Egyptians, 
was cant into the flags, and afterwards found by 
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Pharaoh's daughter, brought up, as her ſon, in 
Pharaoh's houſe, and in all the learning and 
luxury of Egypt. But, from motives which 
do not appear to us at preſent, he left all this, 
and joined himſelf to his brethren, although they 
were then ſlaves; and, by endeavouring to re- 
venge their wrongs, was forced to fly out of 
Egypt. Surely a man of Moſes's great talents 
would never have quitted the ſituation he was in, 
being regarded as Pharaoh's grandſon, to join 
himſelf with ſlaves, except he had been led thereto, 
by ſome innate principles of goodneſs, which he 
was too modeſt to deſcribe. The hiſtory which 
he gives us of the mighty works which he after- 
wards did, before Pharaoh, in Egypt, by the im- 
mediate order and aſſiſtance of the Divinity, and 
of the attempts which the Egyptian magicians 
made to do the ſame, is related with ſuch an air 
of candor, and of modeſty, he taking nothing 
upon himſelf, but attributing even the moſt mi- 
nute circumſtance to the Great Being who directed 
him, that it carries conviction upon the face of 
it. But this great ſcene was continued, by leading 
the Iſraelites out of Egypt through the Red-ſea, 
and, at the ſame time, drowning all the hoſts 
of Pharaoh therein; an act ſo notoriouſly public, 
although ſo wonderful in itſelf, that no Egyptian, 
Greek, Roman, or any other ancient writer, has 

ever attempted to deny it. 
When Moſes had delivered the children of 1 
rael from their Egyptian maſters, by ſuch won- 
derous 
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derous works as had never before been heard of 
upon earth, and gained ſuch an immortal name, 
at the head of 600, ooo men, inſtead of following 
the plan that was purſued by Mango Copac, 
Odin, Mahomet, and others, leading this great 
army immediately into Canaan, a rich and fertile 
country, inhabited by a people effeminate, and 
abandoned to all kinds of vice, who at that time 
vere an eaſy conqueſt, and becoming their prince; 
he led them to and fro in the wilderneſs, for forty 
years, fed them in a miraculous manner, by 
manna and quails, and by water which he made 
to flow out of a dry rock, bore all their reproaches 
and murmurings with patience, and claimed no- 
thing for himſelf, or for his family, but that of 
being the judge between them of their diſputes 
and quarrels, which he executed in the moſt equit- 
able and diſintereſted manner, and of explaining 
to them the laws, which he ſays he received from 
the moſt high God; and of which it will be ne- 
ceſſary that we ſhould hereafter take a curſory 

view. | 
If Moſes had not been exactly in the ſituation 
that he declares himſelf to have been in, with re- 
ſpect to the children of Iſrael, and been directed 
in every thing by the divine power, certainly he 
never would have acted as he did, after he had 
led this people out of Egypt; and I believe it 
will be difficult to find another example in the 
hiſtory of the world, of any mortal man, who 
was not aſſiſted by the immediate power of the 
| Divinity, 
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Divinity, acting with ſuch meekneſs, ſuch diſin- 
tereſtedneſs, and ſuch an attachment to the welfare 
of his people; making their happineſs the great 
and only object which he had in view; and ſtriv- 
ing even againſt their inclination; and rebellious 
diſpoſition, to make them great, powerful, and 
good. For ſo ſtubborn were this people, and ſo 
diſpoſed to fall into all the wickedneſs and ido- 
latry of the Canaanites, and of the Egyptians, 
that, notwithſtanding they had ſeen all the mighty 
works that God had done for them by the hand 
of Moſes, it was with the greateſt difficulty that 
he could keep them from worſhipping ſtrange 
gods. And, when Moſes delayed to come down 
from mount Sinai, they ſaid to Aaron, Make us 
gods to go before us; for this Moſes, who brought 
us out of the land of Egypt, we know not what 
is become of him.— That a wicked, ſtiff- necked 
and rebellious rabble ſhould fall into ach exceſſes 
is not ſo much a matter of wonder; but that 
Aaron, who had juſt before been inſtrumental in 
doing the mighty works, which were done before 
Pharaoh, and in the wilderneſs, ſhould imme- 
diately comply with the requeſt of thoſe people, 
make them a molten calf, build an altar before it, 
offer burnt-offerings thereon, and join with the 
rabble in crying out, Theſe are thy gods, O 
* Iſrael, which brought thee out of the land of 
* Egypt;” I fay, that Aaron, who was Moſes's 
aſſiſtant, and appointed to be the Lord's high- 
prieſt, ſhould do thoſe things, is what muſt fill us 
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with amazement. If a man, who had Juſt before 
beheld the mighty works of the Lord, and who 
was even inſtrumental in doing them, ſhould fo 
ſuddenly fall into the groſleſt ſcenes of idolatry | 
and wickedneſs, to ſupport a kind of ſuperiority 
over a lawleſs and abandoned people, when he was 
left to himſelf, it is not ſo much to be wondered, 
that the Druids, the prieſts of Odin, or the Brach- 
mans, ſhould do the ſame, who apparently had 
no knowledge of the laws of the Supreme Being, 
but what they received from the lights of nature. 
The laws which Moſes is ſaid to have received, 
for the Iſraelites, in mount Sinai, are ſuch as, 
conſidering the then ſituation of this people, and 
their idolatrous and rebellious diſpoſition, ſeem to 
ba exceedingly well adapted to keep them in civil 
order, and to make them good and moral members 
of human ſociety; for it does not appear that 
Moſes ever informed them of the immortality of 
the ſoul, and that they were likewiſe to be rewarded, 
or puniſhed, in another life. The ten command- 
ments have ever ſince been received, not only 
among the devout in the Jewiſh nation, but even 
in the Chriſtian world, as the commandments of 
God, which were to be followed, and literally 
abided by; although a part of the ſecond com- 
mandment, where God is ſaid to viſit the ſins of 
the fathers upon the children, unto the third and 
fourth generation, does not at all agree with the 
attributes of the Supreme Being, which we have 
ſince been taught by revelation. 4 juſt and mer- 
ciful 
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ciful God can never puniſh an innocent perſon, 
becauſe his grandfather, or great grandfather, was 
a wicked man: But we are to ſuppoſe that ſuch 
rigour was abſolutely neceſſary, in thoſe days, to 
ſtrike the Iſraelites with greater terror; becauſe all 
the other commandments, and even the remaining 
part of the ſecond commandment, are extremely 
well calculated to form a good and moral member 
of a well-regulated civil ſociety. 

Great objections have been made to the ſeverity, 
and even apparent cruelty, of ſeveral of the laws 
of Moſes; and many have from hence taken upon 
them to ſay, that it is impoſſible that ſuch laws 
could have been dictated by a merciful God, 
which even Moſes himſelf has repreſented him to 
be.— For we often find, that whole families, and 
thouſands of apparently innocent perſons, were 
cut off for the offences of a few wicked and rebel- 
lious wretches. I muſt own that the objection, at 
firſt ſight, appears to have ſome foundation : But 
when we conſider, on the other hand, that man- 
kind are free agents here on earth, and that the Iſ- 
raclites were ſo debauched in principle, by the 
wickedneſs of the Egyptians, and of the Ca- 
naanites, of which they had been frequently eye- 
witneſſes, and ſuch ſlaves to their own unnatural 
luſts and paſſions, that Moſes, with all this ſe- 
verity, could not, without the greateſt difficulty, 
keep them in any tolerable civil order, and in obe- 
dience to the laws of the Lord their God, we 
ought not to condemn his conduct, which appears 
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to have been uniform throughout, not only as a 
wiſe, prudent, and diſintereſted judge, but as 
fuch an example of morality and goodneſs, as no 
mortal man has ever ſhewn before or ſince. In- 
deed many of his civil laws have been regarded 
with ſuch eſteem, through all ages, that they are 
made the baſis of the civil laws of ſome of the beſt 
regulated governments in Europe to this day.— 
Even in his judicial capacity, it appears, that he 
was not deſirous of concentrating the judgment of 
all kinds of caſes in himſelf; for, when his father- 
in- law made him the propoſition, he immediately 
appointed judges over thouſands, over hundreds, 
over fifties, and over tens; and as well by his af- 
terwards appointing the ſeventy elders to aſſiſt him 

in the more weighty affairs of the people. 
But no part of the conduct of the Iſraelites proves 
them to be ſo depraved, and ſo baſe, in all their 
principles, as that of their threatening to ſtone 
Joſhua and Caleb, who contradicted: the falſe re- 
ports which the reſt of the ſpies made of the land 
of Canaan, and would have made a captain to lead 
them back again into Egypt; and in their always 
Joining with ſuch individuals, as were wicked and 
rebellious, againft Moſes, although his whole con- 
duct towards them appears to be like that of an 
indulgent father towards his children. - Moſes fre- 
quently exhorted this people to obedience, and re- 
minded them of the mighty works that God had 
done for them; but at the fame time declaring, 
that it was not for their 700d deeds, or righteouſ- 
> neſs, 
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neſs, that they were led up out of Egypt, but that 
they were to be the inſtruments to deſtroy the an- 
cient inhabitants of Canaan, whoſe unaccountable 
wickedneſs had defiled the land: For which reaſon 
he ordered them to deſtroy all the people of Ca- 
naan, wherever they came, both men, women, 
and children, and to burn their cities, and all their 
effects, leſt they ſhould thereby be led into the 
ſame horrid ſcenes of wickedneſs, of which the 
others had been guilty, and which were an abomi- 
nation before the Lord. And, for this reaſon 
likewiſe, he forbid the Iſraelites to have any com- 
munion with the neighbouring nations, who were 
groſs idolaters, leſt they ſhould draw them, or 
their children, into their idolatry. But, notwith- 
ſtanding this wiſe precaution of Moſes, we find 
that this was afterwards the cauſe of the deſtruction 
of this people. 

Another wiſe and prudent regulation which 
Moſes made to keep the Iſraelites in civil order, 
and in obedience to the laws which he laid before 
them, was, that of endeavouring to preſerve a 
perfect equality among them; and that no indi- 
viduals, or particular families, by growing too 
powerful, ſhould attempt thereby to gain a ſupe- 
riority over the others, and to diſturb the civil 
order of the ſtate ; which, conſidering the turbu- 
lent and rebellious diſpoſition of this people, they 
might eaſily have done ; and this was by ordering, 
that the inheritance of each tribe, and of each fa- 
nuly, ſhould always remain in ſuch tribe, or in 
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ſuch family; that it ſhould always deſcend either 
= in a direct or in a collateral line; and where there 
were no ſons, that daughters ſhould inherit; but 
then the latter were always obliged to marry into 
their own tribe, and into their own family; fo 
that the inheritance continued ſtill in the ſame 
tribe, and in the ſame family, ſo long as any of 
that tribe and of that family remained. | 

It appears from Moſes's hiſtory *, that in thoſe 
days there were no people upon the face of the 
earth who were not more or leſs idolaters; and 
therefore, one of the moſt ſevere of all his laws, is, 
that againſt any prophet, or any other perſon who 
ſhould endeavour to entice the people ſecretly to 
idolatry, particularly to the idolatry of the ancient 
inhabitants of Canaan; who were not content 
with endeavouring to overturn the orders of na- 
ture by their unheard-of wickedneſs, but they 
burnt their own children in the fire before their 
idols. Moſes ſaw the diſpoſition of this people 
to fall into the idolatry of the neighbouring na- 
tions, and therefore he was the more ſevere, not 
only in puniſhing thoſe among them who ſhould 
endeavour to entice the people to commit thoſe 
abominations, but alſo in his orders for deſtroying 
all the ancient inhabitants of thoſe countries, and 
to leave none of them remaining, who might teach 
the Iſraelites their abominable practices. 

Some of our modern philoſophers have taken 
upon them to laugh at Moſes, and to make him 
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the object of their ridicule, becauſe of the cata- 
logue of meats clean, and of meats unclean, which 
he left with the Iſraelites; and aſſert, that man 
of thoſe beaſts, fiſhes, and fowls, which he forbid 
this people to eat, are eat in all Chriſtian coun- 
tries, and are found to be good and wholeſome 
food. I will by no means attempt to ſay what 
were Moſes's reaſons for forbidding the Iſraelites 
to eat of thoſe meats which he calls unclean, or 
how far they may be prejudicial to the human 
body in a moral or a religious ſenſe ; but this I 
will take upon me to ſay, that after having well 
examined the catalogue of the Jewiſh lawgiver?s 
unclean meats, there is not one article thereof 
which is not phyſically detrimental to the human 
body; and, if we ſhould continue to eat of it, 
which would not be a certain, though a ſlow poi- 
ſon to us; and would be ſtill more ſo to a peo- 
ple who lived in ſuch a hot climate as that of the 
land of Canaan; and who were much ſubject to 
the leproſy. So that, upon the whole, if this was 
not of divine inſtitution, I ſhould regard Moſes 
as one of the greateſt philoſophers and phyſi- 
cians that the world ever produced. In fact, by 
taking a brief ſurvey of the laws, ordonnances, and 
civil inſtitutions of Moſes, we ſhall find therein a 
ſyſtem of morality ſuperior to any that we can 
diſcover to have been then exiſting z and a code 
of civil laws, juſt and equitable in themſelves, 
with reſpect to thoſe who had contentions with 
each other, but extremely ſevere againſt thoſe who 
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attempted to lead the people into the idolatry of 
the neighbouring nations, and againſt thoſe. who 
ere rebellious againſt their legiſlator ; which, as 
have often already obſerved, was abſolutely ne- 
ceſfary to keep a people to their duty who were 
ſo ſtubborn and turbulent, and ſo much diſpoſed 
to adopt all the abominable ſcenes o of wickedneſs 
and idolatry of their neighbours. 

Moſes was in himſelf ſuch an example of 
goodneſs, meekneſs, diſintereſtedneſs, and compaſ- 
ſion, when offences were particularly againſt him, 
his whole attention being to promote the good of 
his people, and to keep them in the pure worſhip 
of the Lord their God, that, excluſive of the great 
works which he did i 0 Egypt, in the Red Sea, 
and i in Mount Sinai, I ſhould not heſitate to ſay 
his legation was divine. All the ingratitude which 
the Iſraelites ſhewed towards him, was not ſuffi 
| cient to change his behaviour towards them in 
the leaſt : but as ſoon as they ſhewed the leaſt 
ſigns of repentance, he was again their kind and 
indulgent Father, praying to God to pardon them, 
and to proſper their endeavours. When he found 
himſelf drawing near to the end of his life, he 
called all the people together, and gave them a 
particular charge to put their whole truſt in their 
oreat God and deliverer ; recapitulated all their 
acts of rebellion and ingratitude againſt God, and 
his great mercies — them, when they re- 
pented of their wickedneſs; ; exhorted them to 
Fontinue in the fear and obedience of the Al- | 
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mighty; and appointed Joſhua, the ſon of Nun, 
to be his ſucceſſor, and to lead them into the land 
of Canaan; becauſe he was the moſt juſt, wiſe, 
and upright man that was found among all the Iſ- 
raclitiſh nation. Moſes did not think that either 
of his ſons, or of his relations, was worthy to be 
recommended to this important truſt; and there. 
fore, rejecting every conſideration of intereſt, and 
in ſtrict obedience to the Divine commands, he 
appointed Joſhua to ſucceed him. But before he 
died, he foretold them, that after his death they 
would fall into all the idolatry of the neighbour- 
ing nations, and of all the evils that would happen 
to them in conſequence thereof; and that, to- 
wards the latter days, the Lord their God would 
raiſe up a prophet from among their brethren, 
like unto him, who would explain his will unto 
them; and that they ſhould hear that prophet, 
becauſe the Lord would put his words in his 
mouth, and through him declare his will to man- 
kind. | 
After Moſes's death, Joſhua, like a great and 
prudent general, led the Iſraclites over Jordan, 
and conquered all the land of Canaan, ſtill ad- 
hering to the laws and inſtitutions of Moſes, and 
keeping the people in the pure worſhip of the 
God of heayen. But no ſooner was Joſhua dead, 
than the people neglected to drive out the an- 
cient inhabitants of the land, as Moſes and he 
had commanded them; and after the death of 
Eleazar, and of the elders of the people, who 
| had 
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had ſeen the great works of Moſes, and which 
followed ſoon after, they fell into all the idolatry 
of the neighbouring nations, and neglected the 
pure worſhip of their Great Deliverer ; for which, 
according to their chronicles, they were much op- 
preſſed and plundered by their enemies on every 
ſide ; but as often as they repented of their 
wickedneſs, and returned from their idolatry, 
judges and generals were raiſed up from among 
themſelves to deliver them ; although they till 
continued in a very diſtreſſed ſituation, ſometimes 
following the idolatry of their neighbours, and at 
other times calling upon the name of the Lord 
their God, till the days of David, when they be- 
came a great and a powerful people, and were the 
terror of all the neighbouring nations. 

David is ſaid to have deſtroyed all kinds of 
idolatry among this people; to have cut off all 
the inhabitants of the neighbouring cities, who 
were the greateſt idolaters, and to have left the 
kingdom to his ſon Solomon, in the pure worſhip 
of the great God of Heaven. 

Solomon, in his youthful days, ſhewed ſuch an 
example of piety, morality, and wiſdom, that he 
was the admiration of all that part of the world. 
Indeed his works, which are ſtill exiſting, ſhew 
him to have been ſuch, But this ſame Solomon, 
although he built the great temple at Jeruſalem 
for the worſhip of the Supreme Being, in the lat- 
ter part of his life, by giving too much into the 
love of women, by truſting too much to his own 
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ſtrength and riches, and to the flattery of deceitful 
perſons, not only ſuffered himſelf to be drawn 
into the groſſeſt ſcenes of idolatry, and built ſe- 
veral temples and high places for the idols of the 
neighbouring nations near to Jeruſalem, but he 
likewiſe drew the people into the ſame abominable 
practices, even to offer up their on children as 
burnt ſacrifices to Moloch, and to the idols of the 
Ammonites.— Here is ſuch a ſtriking example of 
the depravity of human nature, when unaſſiſted by 
our Great Creator and Protector, as perhaps ſuch 
another is not to be found in the hiſtory of the 
world. Solomon, in his youthful days, was more 
eſteemed for his wiſdom and morality than any of 
the great philoſophers of antiquity; but when he 
ſuffered himſelf to be led away by the violence of 
his paſſions, and when he checked that innate 
voice of nature and of reaſon, which is the ſure 
guide and director of every rational creature, as it 
is the ordinary means which the Supreme Being 
has eſtabliſhed to protect and ſupport us, the de- 
generacy and bad conduct of this once ſhining ex- 
ample of wiſdom and morality, made him a real 
object of contempt, and the moſt miſerable of all 
wretches, 

From the time of Solomon 'till the captivity 
of Iſrael and of Judah, the former into Syria, and 
the latter into Babylon, this people were, for the 
moſt part, in a conſtant ſcene of the groſſeſt ido- 
latry. Indeed ſeveral good kings and prophets 
roſe up during this period, and endeavoured to 

check 
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check this torrent of abomination : -but it was 
only for a moment; the people, who were natu- 
rally diſpoſed to fall into the idolatry of the an- 
cient inhabitants of Canaan, were now ſo corrupt- 
ed and habituated therein, that although the pro- 
phet Elijah called down fire from heaven to con- 
ſume his burnt ſacrifice, and to convince them of 
his being ſent from God, to draw them out of their 
abominable practices, and of the wickedneſs of 
Baal's prophets, they attempted to kill him the 
next day,—When they were oppreſſed by their 
enemies, and threatened with immediate deſtruc- 
tion, they cried to the God of Heaven to deliver 
them ; but as ſoon as they ſaw that their enemies 
were ſubdued, they fell again into their former 
ſcenes of idolatry. Beſides worſhipping the idol 
gods of the Canaanites, and offering up their chil- 
dren as burnt ſacrifices to Moloch, they worſhip- 
ped the ſun, the moon, and all the hoſt of heaven, 
till the governments of, Iſrael and of Judah were 
deſtroyed, and the people carried away captive in- 
to Syria, and into Babylon. All the exhortations 
and remonſtrances of the prophets Elijah, Eliſha, 
Iſaiah, Jeremiah, and others, appeared to them as 
idle tales. The mighty works which were done 
by the two former of theſe prophets, had no effect 
upon this ſtubborn and degenerate people ; and 
the prophecies and exhortations of Iſaiah and of 
the other prophets, made no impreſſion upon this 
hardened race; who, although they have been 
called the choſen people of God, haye conſtantly 
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ſhewn ſuch a depravity of manners, ſuch a thirſt 
after idolatry, and ſuch a ſtubbornneſs to conti- 
nue in every thing that was wicked, as has not 
been equalled by any other nation upon the face 
of the earth, This has undoubtedly been the cha- 
racter of the bulk of the people, although they 
have been the eye · witneſſes of all the mighty works 
which God has ſhewn among them, by his pro- 
phets, and even by Jeſus Chriſt himſelf. 

Tfaiah foretold them particularly of the coming 
of Jeſus Chrift, and of the mighty works which 
he would do among the remnant of the Iſraelites 
which ſhould then inhabit the land of Judah. 
His name, ſays this prophet, ſhall be called Mon- 
derful, Counſellor, the mighty God, the Prince of Peace, 
and the government ſhall be upon his ſhoulders, He 
propheſied alſo, that he ſhould be born of a 
virgin, that he ſnould be a Redeemer, that the 
Gentiles ſnould truſt in him, although the Jews 
rejected him as they had done Moſes and all the 
other prophets.— Jeremiah propheſied alſo of the 
coming of Jeſus Chriſt; who, ſaid this prophet, 
was to ariſe out of the houſe of David, who was 
to execute judgment and juſtice in the earth, and 
who was to be called The Lord our Righteouſneſs. 
All the other inferior prophets propheſied to the 
ſame purpoſe. 

After the government of Judah was deſtroyed, 
and the greateſt part of the people carried away 
captive into Babylon, they began to repent of 
their former wickedneſs, and to cry again to the” 

God 
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God of Heaven to deliver them out of their bon: 
dage: whereupon, as their hiſtory obſerves, in the 
firſt year of the reign of Cyrus the Perſian, who 
had now conquered Babylon, and who was a 
worſhipper of one God, this prince publiſhed a 
proclamation throughout all his empire, that the 
Iſraelites ſhould return again into Judea, and re- 
build the temple of Solomon, and the walls of 
Jeruſalem, which had been broken down and de- 
ſtroyed by Nebuchadnezzer king of Babylon; and, 
in conſequence thereof, great numbers of the de- 
ſcendants of thoſe who had been made captive by 
Nebuchadnezzer, returned again to Jeruſalem, and 
re-built the walls of that city, and the temple of 
Solomon ; and for ſome time followed the law 
of Moſes, and worſhipped the God of Heaven, 
But afterwards their prieſts, who had learnt the 
language, and who were inſtructed in the myſ- 
teries of the Chaldeans, finding the law of Moſes, 
as they imagined, in many reſpects too rigid for a 
people who were much diſpoſed to follow the 
torrent of their luſts and paſſions, and who had 
ſeen all the Babyloniſh and Chaldean luxury; 
and with .all that, who were naturally diſpoſed 
to be turbulent and rebellious, gave ſuch expla- 
nations thereto as they thought proper ; ſo that, 
although they kept up the form of the Moſaical 
inſtitution, the ſpirit of it was ſoon loſt among 
them, Happily for this people, they were kept 
in ſome order by the perſecutions which they ſuf- 


fered from the credit of their enemies at the court 
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of Perſia; otherwiſe, if we may judge from their 
natural propenſity to idolatry, they would have 
fallen again into the ſame ſtate that they were in 

before they were carried away into Babylon. 
When Judea was afterwards conquered by the 
Greeks, they at the ſame time introduced their 
learning and language into this country. Before 
this time there were no diviſions or ſects among 
the Jews, but ſuch as followed the true prophets 
or the falſe, and ſuch as worſhipped the God of 
Heaven, or the idolatrous gods of the neighbour- 
ing nations. With the Grecian language and learn- 
ing entered their philoſophy ; and from ms was 
formed the two great ſects of Phariſees and Sad- 
ducees: the Phariſees, as far as the law of Moſes, 
that was now, from the frequent explanations 
which the prieſts had given it, but the ſnadow of 
what it was originally, would permit them, in all 
their opinions, followed the philoſophy of Plato: 
the Sadducees, that of Epicurus. The firſt pro- 
feſſed the ſtricteſt rules of virtue and vice, the 
hopes and fears of rewards and puniſhments in 
another world, and the exiſtence of angels and 
ſpirits ſeparate from bodies: but the Sadducees 
believed little or nothing of any of theſe, further 
than to cover themſelves from, the hatred and per- 
ſecution of the other ſect, which was the moſt 
popular. In this ſtate was the Jewiſh nation when 
John the Baptiſt began to preach among them, 
and when the Meſſias appeared upon earth, 
They had a form of godlineſs, although they de- 
nied 
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nied the power thereof. Indeed, after the intro- 
duction of the Grecian philoſophy among them, 
and the forming of the ſects of the Phariſees and 
of the Sadducees, we find no more traces of their 
ancient idolatry. They blended this philoſophy 
with ſome parts of the Moſaical inſtitution, and 
at leaſt kept up ſome form of the worſhip of the 
God of Heaven. They waited for the coming of 
the Meſſias, and for the fulfilling of the prophe- 
cies of their old prophets; but when he came 
among them, becauſe he did not come in Afiatic 
pomp, to put their nation upon the ſame foot- 
ing that it was in during the reigns of David and 
Solomon, which they ſuppoſed would have been the 
caſe, they rejected him, as their fathers had done all 
the reſt of the prophets, although the prophecy of 
Ifaiah “ was thereby ſtrictly fulfilled. | 


BUT before we' proceed to examine that pure 
ſyſtem of morality and worſhip of the Supreme 
Being, which was taught mankind by Jeſus Chriſt, 
let us turn our attention again, for a moment, 
upon the different nations and people of the world 
which have already been deſcribed, upon the in- 
human and ſuperſtitious forms of worſhip which 
| they offered up to their idol gods, or to the hoſt 
of Heaven, and upon the variety of manners and 
characters of thoſe people, and we ſhall find, not- 
withſtanding all thoſe ſeeming contradictions, that 
uncorrupted nature teaches every where the ſame 
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lefſoris of juſtice and of honeſty, which the hu- 
man race owe'to each other; and that mankind 
have always been unanimous in the opinion, that 
they owed an adoration and worſhip to fome ſu- 
perior being or beings; It is true we frequently 
find their ideas of thoſe matters much confuſed, 
particularly in their worſhip of a divinity, from 
the warmth and irregularities of their paſſions, or 
from the artful inſinuations of cunning and de- 
ſigning men, who have frequently endeavoured to 
corrupt the people; to confuſe their underſtand- 
ings, and to make even their religious principles 
ſubſervient to their wicked and ambitious deſigns. 
Hiſtory likewiſe furniſhes us with ſome examples, 
where the pure voice of nature has predominated, 
difperſed that chaos of ſuperſtition and idolatry 
in which the greateſt part of the world were here- 
tofore enveloped, and taught her faithful ſons 
that there was a God, who was the creator and 
protector of all created beings; that there was an 
immortal part united to their mortal bodies, which 
would exiſt to all eternity, and which would be 
happy or miſerable, according to the works which 
they did upon earth: But I cannot find one example, 
where any human being was made acquainted with 
the attributes of the Supreme Being, from the 
light of nature only, Socrates, Plato, and Pliny, 
as I have already obſerved; were ſenſible that this 
could not be done, and ſo were fome of their fol- 
lowers, and felt much for the degenerate and un- 


happy ſituation of their fellow- creatures. 
I The 
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The ancient Scythians or Celts, who are faid 
to have been the deſcendants of Japhet, ſeem to 
have had, in general, the cleareſt ideas of the Su- 
preme Being and of a future ſtate, which continu- 
ed among them *cill. they formed connections with 
the ſouthern nations, and fell, in ſome meaſure, in- 

to that groſs idolatry which the latter ſeem to have 
adopted from the moſt early ages of the world. 
During the time of the patriarch Abraham, it was 
already become a part of their worſhip to offer up 
their own children as burnt ſacrifices to their idol 
gods; for it appears, that when the angel of the 
Lord ordered this patriarch to offer up Iſaac, his 
only ſon, as a burnt ſacrifice, he had no idea that 
this order was only to prove his faith and obedi- 
ence to the divine commands, as this practice was 
at that time ſo common in the country where he 
lived. 2 55 
The Indian Brachmans, the Magi, che Chal 
deans, the Egyptians, and the greateſt part of the 
Greek and Roman philoſophers, who truſted en- 
tirely to their learning and philoſophy, not only 
fell themſelves into the groſſeſt ſuperſtition and 
idolatry, but by their examples drew ſome millions 
of people into the ſame wretched ſituation: but 
thoſe who, like Socrates and his faithful follow- 
ers, ſaw the inſufficiency of human reaſon to fa- 
thom the myſteries of the Supreme Being, and 
obeyed the pure and uncorrupted voice of nature, 
have not only outſhined all the others in the pu- 
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tity of their morals, but alſo in their examples of 
piety and virtue. 

Confucius and Mango Copac, who ſeem to have 
had the cleareſt ideas of civil government, and 
who formed the civil inſtitutions of two empires, 
which are worthy the imitation of more enlighten- 
ed nations, appear to have had very imperfect 
ideas of the Deity and of a future ſtate; and left 
the inhabitants of their reſpective countries in a 
ſtate of idolatry, and in the groſſeſt ignorance re- 
ſpecting theſe matters; although the Peruvians 
were, and the Chineſes actually are, very well in- 
formed in every thing that regards civil ſociety. 
"The inhabitants of Mexico and of North Ame- 
rica were in a ſtate of barbarity, ignorance, and 
inhumanity, equal to that wherein the people of 
Africa are to this day; and although they were 
called human beings, their ideas were ſo totally 
abſorbed: in a chaos of ſuperſtition and brutality, 
that, except from their form, we might ſuppoſe 

them to have been an order of beings of an infe- 
rior nature. 

Odin ſeems rather to have been the cauſe of 
Plunging the people of the northern nations into 
the moſt abominable ſcenes of idolatry afid inhu- 
manity, than to have in the leaſt contributed 
to their reformation or civilization. He appears 
to have been one of thoſe infamous hypocritical 
prieſts who, taking advantage of the ſimplicity and 
well-meaning diſpoſition of their fellow-creatures, 
employ all their art and cunning to draw them 
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inſenſibly into their ſelfiſh and ambitious deſigns: 
for if we except Mahomet, hiſtory does not fur- 
niſh us with a more infamous and deteſtable cha- 
rafter than that of Odin; who having knowledge, 
and the confidence of great and numerous nations, 
inſtead of endeavouring, like Mango Copac, Con- 
fucius, and others, to draw them out of the ſtate 
of ignorance in which they were then abſorbed, 
plunged them into ſcenes of the moſt abominable 
and inhuman idolatry, to promote his ambitious 
deſigns. 

Mahomet, i in a more a age, and among 
people who had been informed of the mighty 
works which Moſes had done for the Iſraelites, 
and who had as well been inſtructed in the pure and 
refined moral and doctrines of Jeſus Chriſt, which 
were preached both by him and by his apoſtles, 
had nevertheleſs art and cunning enough, by giv- 
ing into the humours, and flattering the paſſions, 
of a depraved race, firſt, inſenſibly by perſuaſion, 
and afterwards. by force, to make them obey his 
laws and dictates; although they were ſtamped 
with ſuch ſtriking marks of abſurdity, libertin- 
age, and tyranny, as mult ſhock: every perton who 
was not equally ignorant, libertine, and;.tyrannt- 
cal with himſelf ; and certainly, it his followers 
had not been forbid, under the moſt ſe vere pe- 

nalties, to enter into any enquiry about the truth, or 

probability, of his doctrines; and, for the mott 
part, been born and bred in hot and ſultry climates, 


which warmed cheir paſſions, and rendered them 
; almoſt 
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almoſt incapable of reſiſting thoſe delicious prero- 
gatives whezewith their great prophet and lawgiver 
had inveſted them ; it would not have been poſſible 
that the Mahometan religion could have exiſted -. 
for ſo many centuries.—lIt is true, Mahomet's 
doctrines have kept his followers out of thoſe groſs 
ſcenes of idolatry, into which the ancient Gentile 
world was plunged; and even, in many places, 
drawn multitudes of people out of thoſe abominable 
practices, to the knowledge of one God; and ſo 
far, out of evil, ſome good has ariſen: but, as 
this has been done by acts of violence and terror, 
and not by perſuaſion and conviction, and rather 
to gratify the ambition of this pretended prophet, 
and the ambitious views of ſome of his principal fol- 
lowers, than from any deſire to promote the good and 
happineſs of their fellow-creatures, they can claim 
no merit therefrom ; but we are to regard them 
as perſons who, in conſequence of their free agency, 
intended to do evil; but nevertheleſs, the divine 
Providence has ſo ordered it, that their wicked de- 
ſigns have been productive of ſome good. 

When we conſider, on the other hand, the miglity 
works which Moſes did in Egypt, and'among the 
Iſraelites, of which, conſidering the allegorical man- 
ner of writing in thoſe days, he has given us a 
hiſtory that appears to be clear, ſimple, uncon- 
troverted, and void of all that pomp and ſelf- 
ſufficiency, with which we find the writings of ſome 
of the ancient, and of many of the modern phi- 
loſophers filled: Moreover we find in this hiſtory, 
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and indeed in the whole character of Moſes, ſuch: 
a zeal to promote the good of his people,” and to 
eſtabliſh the worſhip of the great God of Heaven 
among them, at the riſk of every thing which he 
regarded upon earth, and even of his life, which. 
was frequently in apparent danger for this purpoſe; 
and all this without any deſire of recompence, but 
that which would be the conſequence of having 
been the inſtrument whereby the Supreme Being 
promoted his great deſigns, conſiſtent with the 
freedom of mankind as intelligent beings ! ſay, 
when we take all this in view, together with the 
meekneſs and forgiving diſpoſition of this great 
lawgiver, no part of - which has ever been denied 
by any of the learned authors of antiquity, I'think 
we cannot well heſitate to ſay, that he muſt have 
been a man inſpired by God ; and that his laws and 
doctrines were well calculated, at that time, to pave. 
the way for drawing mankind out of thoſe ſcenes 
of idolatry into which they were then plunged. 

Many ſevere reflections have been thrown out 
againſt Moſes, by ſome of our modern philoſo- 
phers, for declaring that, when God ſent him and 
Aaron to Pharaoh, to aſk permiſſion for the Iſ- 
raelites to depart out of Egypt; he at the ſame 
time told them, that he would harden Pharaoh's 
heart, ſo that he would not permit the Hebrews 
to depart; to the end that he might ſhew his mi- 
raculous power among the Egyptians ;—and alfa 
for declaring that God had ordered him, and the 
Iſraelites, to deſtroy all the inhabitants of Ca- 
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naan, both men, women, and children, and not 
to let any eſcape: For, ſay theſe philoſophers, as 
the Supreme Being ſaw that the Egyptians, as well 


as the inhabitants of Canaan, were, at that time, 


in a ſtate of the moſt abominable wickedneſs and 
idolatry, if he meant to reclaim them, his word 
was ſufficient to turn their hearts in a moment, 
that they might ſee their errors, and adore their 
Creator ; and not, like a mercileſs tyrant, to cut 
them off from the face of the earth; or by chang- 
ing the orders of nature, to work miracles before 
them, which after all anſwered no purpoſe. 

The voice of nature and of reaſon, as well as 
that of revelation, teaches us, that we are free 
agents here on earth, and that the Supreme Being 
has planted in us that divine and immortal inſtinct, 
that celeſtial voice called conſcience, to be our 
fure guide, to point out to us, what is good, and 
what is bad; and, although our faculties are li- 
mited, has made us intelligent beings ; but, at the 


| fame time, has left us free in all our actions: If 
therefore we reject, or ſtifle, that innate voice, 
appointed to be our guide and governor, and to 


make us, in ſome meaſure, like God himſelf, to 
be perfect judges of what is good, and of what is 


bad; and, by the violence and deprayity of our 


paſſions, fink ourſelves into ſuch a ſtate. of refined 


_ wickedneſs, as well as of a ſavage brutality, that 


even the wild beaſts of the foreſt, if they had 
faculties to comprehend it, would tremble to 
behold us, how are we to be reclaimed ? As, by 
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our original inſtitution, our actions are free; ad, 
therefore, we can only form an idea of two ways 
to draw us out of this degenerate ſtate; firſt, by 
Changing our nature entirely, and new forming 
us; or, ſecondly, by reviving that innate voice 


2: of nature, which our degeneracy, and the vio- 


lence of our paſlions, had choaked, or enyeloped, 
in confuſion and depravity. This appears to have 
been exactly the ſituation of the Egyptians, of 
the inhabitants of Canaan, and, in a great mea. 
ſure, of the Iſraelites, when Moſes appeared 
among them ; and this great prophet tells us, that 
tte Supreme Being, ſeeing that thoſe people were 
in this degenerate ſtate, and that they had almoſt 
diveſted themſelves of the excellencies of human 
nature, began with thundering in their ears, and 
ſhewing his miraculous powers among them, to 
rouſe that divine and innate principle in their re- 
ſpective hearts, which they had almoſt ſuffocated ; 
and, thereby, as a juſt and merciful God, to 
bring them again to a ſtate of judging of their 
own wicked conduct, and how much they had 
offended their Creator and common father, But, 
when this means was not ſufficient to, draw 
thoſe rebels out of their rebellious and depraved 
ſituation, from paying that adoration to ſtocks 
and ſtones, . and to the works of men's . hands, 
which they owed: only to their Creator, and from 
making their bodies, which he had ſtamped after 
his own image, and inveſted with the prerogatives 
of intelligent beings, more baſe and ſervile than 
the 
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che worms which creep upon the earth, according 
to the ideas which our limited faculties are capa- 
ble of forming of thoſe matters, no other method 
remained, conſiſtent with the freedom of human 
nature, but to cut them off from the earth, as 
corrupt and poiſonous plants, that were capable 
of infecting the reſt of the creation. This was 
the plan which Moſes purſued, and I ſee nd man- 
ner of reaſon whereby we can juſtly arraign his 
conduct, notwithſtanding all that our modern 
philoſophers have ſaid to the contrary, 

This great prophet, after having proyed his 
divine authority by the mighty works which he 
did, and left no manner of doubt among the 
people of Iſrael, and eyen among many of the 
Egyptians, of his being ſent from God, to draw 
the former out of the wretched ſtate in which theß 
were enveloped, held in one hand the laws, and 
the form of worſhip which they were to offer up 
to the God of heaven; at the ſame time promiſing 
the Iſraelites pardon for all their paſt offences, if 
they would be obedient, and ſubmit to the laws 
and orders of God; and, in the other hand, fire 
and ſword, to deſtroy all thoſe who rebelled againſt 
them.—It does not appear to us what prophets, 
or preachers, were ſent before among the inhabi- 
tants of Canaan, to lay before them the wicked 
and deteſtable ſtate into. which they were fallen, 
and to exhort them to repent, and to call upon 
the name of the Lord, before they were deſtroyed, 
Except in the examples of Abraham and Lot, who 
ge foretold 
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foretold the inhabitants of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
two cities of this country, of their approaching 
ruin, and endeavoured -to awaken the voice of 
nature within them, but in vain ; but we are to 
ſeppoſe, from the juſtice and mercy of the Su- 
preme Being, the common father of all the human 
race, that they were often before called upon to 
repent; and not only neglected thoſe calls, but 
continued to plunge themſelves deeper into the 
horrid ſtate they were found in, when they were 
cut off by the Iſraelites. 8 
Having given a brief account of the principal 

religions, forms of worſhipping a Deity, and moral 
inſtitutions, which, as we learn from the hiſtory 
of the world, have been practiſed in the different 
parts of the earth, together with the opinions of 
ſome of the principal philoſophers of antiquity 
upon thoſe ſubjects, I ſhall now proceed, in the 
firſt place, to give ſome account of the life and 
doctrines of Jeſus Chriſt; ſecondly, as I originally 
propoſed, to ſnew the ſuperiority of thoſe doctrines 
over all the others which have hitherto appeared 
in the world, for conducting mankind, as rational 
beings, through this life, and as well for preparing 
them for a future ſtate; and, thirdly, to anſwer 
the principal objections which have been made to 
the Chriſtian doctrines, by ſome writers of anti- 
- quity, by many modern philoſophers, and by 
others who pretend to believe only a part of this 
religion, and to reject the reſt, 
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T has been already obſerve, that all che pig 
phets, which aroſe among the Jewiſh nation, fore- 
told the coming of this extraordinary man, to ex- 
plain more particularly the will of the Supreme 
Being to mankind; Ifaiah, in particular, pointed 
out all the circumſtances which were to happen, 
during his abode upon earth, and as well thofe 
which would follow after namely, that he would 
be born of a virgin; that he would be rejected, 
and ignominiouſly treated, by the Jews; that he 
would be the chief corner-ſtone, and only hope, 
of the Gentiles; who would put their truſt in 
him; and, in fact, that he was to be the mediator 
of the new covenant between God and mankind, 
and the interceſſor, with the Father, for finful 
man. The patriarch Jacob even propheſied of 
his coming, and told his fons that, The ſceptre 
® ſhall not depart from Judah, nor a law-giver 
from between his feet, until Shiloh come . 
All the particulars which the prophers propheſied 
of him were fulfilled, in the manner and form, as 
they were foretold.=Socrates clearly points out 
the neceſſity of his coming, to reveal the will of 
the Deity more perfectly to mankind; and Plato, 
as I have already obferved, has deſcribed him ſa 
clearly, that it is almoſt impoſſible for any man ta 
miſtake} him.—At the time when Jeſus Chriſt 
was born, in Bethlehem of Judah, all the Fewiſh 
nation expected him, from a perſuaſion that all 
thoſe particulars which the prophets had written 

® Gen. chap. xlix. ver. 10. 
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of him would be fulfilled : For when Herod, from 
the report of the wiſe men, heard that there was a 
king of the Jews born, he called together all the 
chief prieſts and ſcribes, and demanded of them 
where Chriſt ſhould be born; and they ſaid unto. 
him, in Bethlehem of Judah, for thus it is written 
by the prophiet . It likewiſe appears from 
hence, that not only the Jewiſh nation, but alſo 
a part of the heathen world, were in expectation 
of this great event; but whether the latter founded 
their belief upon the Jewiſh prophecies, or upon 
ſome other ſigns or tokens, which they had re- 
ceived themſelves, does not appear; but I am 
much inclined to think the latter ; otherwiſe the. 
wiſe men would have been much at a loſs, with 
all their ſcience, to have diſcovered that the ſtar 
which they ſaw announced the birth of a Meſſias. 
The hiſtory of the birth of Jeſus Chriſt, with 
all the extraordinary circumſtances that attended 
it, is fo clearly ſet forth by St. Matthew and by 
St. Luke, and fo well known, that it would be 
needleſs for me to ſay any thing thereon ; except 
that we find he was born of a virgin, agreeable to 
what Iſaiah had propheſied of him ſeveral hundred 
years before. Nothing particular is ſaid of Jeſus 
Chriſt during his childhood, except that, when 
he was only twelve years old, he left his reputed 
father, and his mother, and took his ſeat among 
the doctors, in the temple, to hear, and to aſk 
them queſtions, and that all thoſe who heard him 
| Matthew, chap. ii. ver, 5, | 
were 
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were aſtoniſhed at his underſtanding and anſwers ; 
becauſe it does not appear that he had had any 
education; and, when his mother ſpoke a little 
roughly to him, becauſe he had left his father and 
her, at that age, he anſwered her, Wiſt ye not 
that I muſt be about my Father's buſineſs? 
but ſhe did not underſtand what he meant. Af. 
terwards, when he was baptized of John, it is 
ſaid that, when he came up out of the water, the 
Spirit of God deſcended, in the form of a dove, 
upon him, in the ſight of all thoſe who were pre- 
ſent, and a voice came from heaven, which ſaid, 
“This is my beloved ſon, in whom I am well 
© pleaſed.” Soon after this, Jeſus began to ſhew 
himſelf to the world, and went throughout all 
Galilee preaching in their ſynagogues, and heal- 
ing all manner of diſeaſes among the people, of 
what nature ſoever; ſo that his fame went forth 
throughout all this part of the world, even through 
Syria and beyond Jordan; and great multitudes 
of people reſorted to him ; before whom he de- 
livered the famous ſermon on the mount; which 
contains the pureſt ſyſtem of morality, and the 
moſt heavenly doctrine, that has ever yet appeared 
in the world: It is here that we find the attributes 
of a juſt and merciful God, and the care which 
he has for all his creatures, particularly deſcribed 
it is here that we find the duties of an intelligent 
being, and rational creature, not only towards 
his Creator, but towards his fellow. creatures, 


clearly pointed out; it- is here that we find the 
diftates 
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dictates of that pure voice of uncortupted naturgy 
Which ' ſpeaks to every intelligent being, as the 
vice of God, ſo fully and clearly explained, that 
the meaneſt capacity cannot miſtake it; and who- 
exer ready this ſermon with attention, will find it 
ſpeaking to his heart, and giving him 2 full ex- 
planation to his pwn imperfect, and limited 
ideas; it in here that we are taught humility, 
meekneſs, brotherly love, charity, and that god - 
like quality, forgiveneſs, it is here chat we are 
taught to think poorly of aurſelves, and of all 
dur on merits, and to addreſs the Father of ſpirits 
in prayer in fact, it is here that we are taught 
to ive like rational creatures, who re only paſ- 
fengers through this tranſirory life, and who are 
to prepare ourſelves for à life eternal. And all 
thoſe particulars, although they were preached ap- 
parently by à poor carpenter's ſon, are delivered 
with fugh a tone of majeſty, ſublimity, and, at 
the ſame time, fimplicity, as the nne Phi- 

Ioſophers could never imitate. "ta, 
ut it was not only the doctrine of Jeſus Crit 
which drew ſuch multitudes of people after him; 
his goodneſs of heart, and whole behaviour, were 
equally inſtructive with lis doctrine; he eured all 
thoſe ſick and infirm peaple who applied to him 
for help; thereby fulſilling what Iſaiah had 
propheſied of him, ſaying, ** himmel took our in- 
© farmities, and bare our ſickneſſes.— There was 
ſuch humility, ſuch ſweetneſs, and ſych purity in 
all his manners, ſuch feeling grace. in. his in- 
ſtructions, 
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ſtructions, ſuch a nobleneſs in his maxims, and 
ſuch wiſdom in his diſcourſe, that every body be- 
held him with amazement. We find nothing, in his 
whole conduct, of the pomp, arrogance, or enthu- 
ſiaſm of an ambitious ſectary; on the contrary, we 
ind him affbciating with, and making his diſciples 
of, poor fiſhermen, who were apparently equally 
illiterate with himſelf ; telling the multitude, that 
his kingdom was not of this world; and endea- 
vouring to draw the publicans and ſinners qut- of 
their ſtate of wickedneſs, rather than to ſet him- 
ſelf at the head of a party. 
The Jews, ſceing fo much humility, meckneſs, 
and tranſcendent goodneſs, in a perſon who was 
preaching with ſuch power, and doing ſuch mi- 
raculous acts, were ſcandalized at him.—Full of 
their ideas of Aſiatic grandeur, they could not 
conceive that their Meſſias and king would come 
in ſuch a humble ſtate; and, although they weze 
filled with wonder, on hearing, and ſeeing, the 
mighty works which he did, they ſaid, Is not this 
Joſeph's ſon? Even when John the Baptiſt heard 
of the mighty works which were done by Chriſt, 
he ſeemed to be at a loſs how he ſhould judge of 
him; as he had no idea that the Meſſias would 
come in ſuch humility; · and therefore he ſent two 
of his diſciples to Chriſt, who ſaid unto him, 
Art thou he that ſhould come, or do we look 
for another ?”—But, far from giving John a 
direct anſwer, he told his diſciples to judge of 
him from his works, and to ſhew their maſter 
thoſe things which they ſaw and heard :—*© The 

6. ** blind 
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© blind receive their ſight, the lame walk, the 
- „ keen are cleanſed, the deaf hear, the dead are 
© raiſed up, and the poor have the goſpel preach- 
« ed to them: And bleſſed is he whoever ſhall 
not be offended in me. We ſee from hence 
how hard it is for us to diveſt ourſelves of our 
own ſuppoſed wiſdom and ſelf-ſufficiency ; and, 
although we perceive that our ideas are extremely 
limited, and we behold every thing as it were in a 
thick cloud, we ſtill go on endeavouring to de- 
velop all the myſteries of the great God of heaven 
and earth; but, after all our enquiries, for ſe- 
veral thouſands of years, we find ourſelves totally 
ignorant of any thing more than what he has been 
pleaſed to reveal to us. 1 think this reflection 
alone would be ſufficient to humble the pride and 
preſumption of many of our modern philoſophers, 
who appear to have ſuch a high opinion of their 
own wiſdom and judgment. 

After Chriſt had ſeen how the wiſe Far learned 
among the Jews were offended in him, becauſe he 
did not come in a manner conformable to their 
ideas of grandeur, he ſaid, I thank thee, O Fa- 
* ther, Lord of heaven and earth, becauſe thou 
.** haſt hid thoſe things from the wiſe and prudent, 
* and haſt revealed them to babes: Even ſo, Fa- 
ther, for ſo it ſeemed good in thy ſight.” —And 
then, turning immediately to the multitude, he 
ſaid, © Come unto me all ye that labour and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you reſt. Take 
* my yoke upon you, and learn of me, for I am 
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1 * meek and lowly in heart, and ye ſhall find reſt 

* unto your ſouls.” 

The more we enquire into the doctrines and 
example of Jeſus Chriſt, the more we muſt ad- 
mire him; from finding therein a clear and juſt 
explanation of our own imperfe& ideas of the 
attributes of the Supreme Being. We find here 
the great Creator of the univerſe deſcribed as a 
kind and indulgent Father, who, with open arms, 
is always ready to receive his undutiful children, 
when, from the irregularities of their paſſions, 
they have been drawn into diſobedience, and in- 
curred his diſpleaſure. But, that no man ſhould 
miſtake him in this important point, he has given 
us a clear and expreſſive deſcription of a perſon, 
under the character of the prodigal ſon *, who 
had offended his Creator, and was plunged into 
ſuch a ſcene of miſery, that at length he was 
thereby brought to a ſenſe of his own wretched- 
edneſs: For, when this unhappy young man had 
ſpent all his ſubſtance in riotous living, and was 
ready to periſh with hunger ; when he had run his 
career of fin and wickedneſs; when he found his 
mortal part ready to fall into the duſt, from whence 
it aroſe, and the violence of his paſſions abated ; 
and when the feeble voice of nature, which he had 
before almoſt ſuffocated by his irregularities, told 
him that he was wretched, and ready to ſink into 
endleſs miſery ; he came to himſelf, felt the juſt- 
neſs of his wiſe conductor's admonitions, and ſaid, 

Luke xv. 
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* How many hired ſervants of my father's have 
* bread enough and to ſpare, and I periſh with 
* hunger! I will ariſe and go to my father, and 
vill ſay unto him, Father, I have finned againſt 
* Heaven, and before thee, and am no more 
* worthy to be called thy ſon; make me as one 
e of thy hired fervants.”—Under this ſimilitude, 
we ſee the ſituation of every human being, who, 
from the weakneſs of our nature, has offended 
the great God of heaven, our common Father, 
and the wretched ſituation we are all in, from the 
violence and irregularities of our paſſions, and 
from our preſumption as being free agents. Happy 
are thoſe, therefore, who can conquer their paſ- 
ſions, and diveſt themſelves of their own ſelf-ſuf- 
ficiency, ſo much, as to hear the reproofs of their 
internal monitor, and to proſtrate themſelves be- 
fore their offended Father, to acknowledge their 
wretchedneſs, and, like the prodigal ſon, to pray 
to be received again into his family upon the foot- 
ing of his hired ſervants But mark the father's 
behaviour towards this unhappy young man, as 
repreſented by Chriſt ;=* And he aroſe and came 
to his father: But, when he was yet far off, 
* his father ſaw him, and had compaſſion, and 
* ran and fell on his neck, and kiſſed him.” 
The ſon then repeated to his father his ſenſe of 
his own wretchedneſs, and told him he was no 
more worthy to be called his fon. * But the fa- 
* ther ſaid to his ſervants, Bring forth the beſt 
* robe, and put it. on him, and put a ring upon 
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his finger, and ſhoes on his feet: And bring 
** hither the fatted calf, and kill it; and let us 
seat and be merry; for this my ſon was dead, 
and is alive again; he was loſt and he is 
* found.” —Of all the accounts which we have 
received, from philoſophers and others, of the 
tranſcendent goodneſs, indulgence, and mercy, 
of the Supreme Being, our common Father, none 
can come into competition with this which is now 
before us: — The father, ſays Chriſt, when he 
ſaw the ſon, even at a diſtance, coming towards 
him, although he had ſquandered away all his 
ſubſtance, and was reduced to milery, inſtantly 
forgot all his faults, had compaſſion, and ran 
towards him to kiſs him; rejected the requeſt 
which he made to be placed upon the footing of 
one of his hired ſervants; ordered him to be in- 
veſted again with all the prerogatives of his ſon, 
and to be clothed with all the ornaments of the 
heir of his family; and even appointed a feaſt, 
and day of rejoicing, for his family, for this 
happy event: — For, ſays he, there is joy in 
heaven, and in the preſence of the angels of 
* God, over one ſinner that repenteth.” 

Jeſus likewiſe gives us another example of the 
univerſal benevolence and mercy of God, of 
his receiving the humble and meek, and rejecting 
the proud, arrogant, and ſelf-ſufficient, under the 
ſimilitude of the Phariſce and the Publican *,—- 
When Chriſt was reproving the Phariſees, and 
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thoſe who truſted in their own wiſdom and righte- 
ouſneſs, and deſpiſed others; by way of example, 
he ſaid, © Two men went up into the temple to 
pray, the one a Phariſee, and the other a Pub. 
* lican: The Phariſee ſtood, and prayed thus with 
* himſelf, God, I thank thee that I am not as 
other men are, extortioners, unjuſt, adulterers, 
* or even as this Publican; I faſt twice in the 
week, and give tythes of all I poſſeſs.--But 
© the Publican ſtanding afar off, would not fo 
* much as lift up his eyes to heaven, but ſmote 
upon his breaft, faying, God be merciful to 
* mea ſinner, I tell you,” ſays Chriſt, © this man 
« went down to his houſe juſtified rather than 
* the other: For every one that exalteth himſelf 
* ſhall be abaſed, and he that humbleth himſelf 
* ſhall be exalted,” -I have already obſerved, 
that the Phariſees were a ſect whoſe opinions were 
founded upon a part of the Moſaical inſtitution, 
to which they had given ſuch interpretations as 
coincided with their own ideas of things, and upon 
the philoſophy of Plato, which they had likewife 
. tortured in the fame manner: They had a very 
high idea of their own wiſdom and abilities, and 
looked with the greateſt contempt upon all the 
reſt of mankind, whom they imagined to be leſs 
wiſe than themſelves : They kept up ſome of the 
Moſaical, as well as of the Platonic, forms of 
virtue, but ſeem to have loſt all the ſpirit both of 
the one and of the other.—-The Publican, on the 


other hand, was a poor wretched ſinner, who was 
3 " 
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not only ſenſible of the ſtate of miſery in which 
he was, but that he had nothing to offer up to 
God in his juſtification, but a broken and con- 
trite heart; and therefore he threw himſelf entirely 
upon his great mercy and goodneſs: And Chriſt 
tells us how much more acceptable his offering 
was, to the Father of ſpirits, than that of the 
other; For,“ ſays he, he that exalteth him- 
ſelf ſhall be abaſed, and he that humbleth him- 
* ſelf ſhall be exalted.“ 

In almoſt every part of the Evangeliſts, we find 
Jeſus Chriſt reproving the Phariſees, who ſet 
themſelves up to diſpute with him; and, when 
they found that all their learning and all their 
wiſdom availed them nothing in his preſence, 
and left them ſo much below him, that even the 
common people began to hold them very cheap, 
although they had before his time been always 
regarded as the oracles of the Jewiſh nation, they 
enyied him, and on all occaſions ſtrove to con- 
tradi&t, and even to deſtroy him: For which pur- 
poſe, one of the firſt opportunities that offered, 
was, when they ſecured the woman who was taken 
in adultery *, even in the very a&, and who, 
according to the ſtrict law of Moſes, ſhould have 
been immediately ſtoned to death: But, know- 
ing the great goodneſs of Jeſus, and his diſpoſi- 
tion to blunt the edge of juſtice, by mercy and 
compaſſion, they brought her into the temple be- 
fore him; and, after accuſing her of this heinous 
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crime, and reciting Moſes's law thereon, they 
ſaid unto him, But, maſter, what ſayeſt thou ?” 
imagining that they had now laid a ſnare for him, 
wherein he muſt undoubtedly fall ; becauſe, if 
he had contradicted the law of Moſes, they would 
have accuſed him before the chief prieſts and the 
governor z and if he had formally condemned this 
woman, who was a ſinner, they would have 
pointed out the inconſiſtency of his conduct to the 
people, as he had, 'till that time, pardoned all 
thoſe who came to him, and ſhewn their ſupe- 
riority over him, But Jeſus, with a preſence of 
mind, and a degree of wiſdom and juſtneſs, that 
was not to be paralleled, ſtooped down, and with 
his. finger wrote on the ground, as though he did 
not hear them at firſt; but, when they continued 
aſking him, he lifted himſelf up, and, as it were 
in an indifferent manner, or as if he was not in 
the leaſt embarraſſed with their queſtions, ſaid 
unto them, He that is without fin among you, 
et him caſt the firſt ſtone at her.” And then 
he re- aſſumed his former indifference, and ſtooping 
down, wrote again upon the ground as before. 
But this was a thunder-ſtroke to all thoſe who 
heard it; for, being convicted by their own con- 
ſcience, they immediately left both the woman 
and him, that he might paſs ſuch a ſentence upon 
her as he thought proper. And when Jeſus had 
lifted himſelf up again, and ſaw none but the 
woman, with his uſual goodneſs, compaſſion, and 
godlike benevolence, he ſaid unto her, © Where 
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* are thoſe thine accuſers? Hath no man con- 
“ demned thee?” to which ſhe anſwered, © No 
man, Lord.” Then Jeſus ſaid unto her, Nei- 
ther do I condemn thee : go, and fin no more.“ 
Thus the very act with which thoſe ſelf-ſufficient 
Phariſees thought to enſnare and confound Jeſus, 
was turned to their own ſhame and confuſion, and 
the offender, who was ready to be ſtoned, was 
pardoned, by convicting her accuſers, and mak- 
ing them tacitly confeſs, that they were unworthy 


to be her judges. 


Soon after this another example offered, where 


Chriſt had an opportunity not only to ſhew his 


univerſal benevolence, mercy, and goodneſs, but 
alſo to explain more particularly the commiſſion 
which he had received, and which he was to preach 
unto mankind *—W hen he was ſat down to meat, 
in the houſe of one of the Phariſees, Mary Mag- 
dalene, who was a notorious proſtitute, as well as 
a very wicked woman otherwiſe, hearing that he 
ſat there at meat, came and brought an alabaſter 

box of rich ointment, and ſtood behind him, in 
a very humble poſture, weeping, and began to 
waſh his feet with her tears, to wipe them with 
the hairs of her head, to kiſs them, and after- 
wards to anoint them with this rich ointment ; 


| ſhewing thereby the moſt perfect contrition, and 


a ſincere repentance, for her paſt conduct. But 

when the wiſe and ſelf-ſufficient Phariſee, whoſe 

gueſt he then was, ſaw it, he was ſcandalized at 
* Luke vii, 
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it, and ſaid within himſelf, If this man had been 
2 prophet, he would have known who, and what 
fort of woman, this is, who toucheth him, for 
ſhe is a notorious proſtitute. On the other hand, 
Jeſus, who ſaw from the Phariſee's looks and be- 
haviour, what his ideas were, ſaid to him, Simon, 
I have ſomewhat to ſay unto thee; and the Pha- 
riſee anſwered, Maſter, ſay on.—A certain cre- 
ditor had two debtors; the one owed him five 
hundred pence, and the other fifty ; and when 
they had nothing to pay, he frankly forgave them 
both. Tell me then which of them will love him 
the moſt? Simon ſaid, I ſuppoſe him to whom 
he forgave moſt, Jeſus, anſwering, ſaid unta 
him, Thou haſt rightly judged ;—and then turn- 
ing towards Mary, he ſaid, Simon, ſeeſt thou 
this woman ? When I entered into thine houſe, 
thou gaveſt me no water to waſh my feet, but 
ſhe hath waſhed them with her tears, wiped them 
with the hairs of her head, and hath anointed 
them with ointment. Thou gaveſt me no kiſs, 
but ſhe hath not ceaſed to kiſs my feet. Where- 
fore I ſay unto thee, her fins, which are many, 
are forgiven her, for ſhe loved much : but to 
whom little is forgiven, the ſame loveth little. 
Then he ſaid again to the woman, Mary, thy fins 
are forgiven thee, thy faith hath ſaved thee; go in 
peace.—Under the character of thoſe two debtors, 
Jeſus Chrift hath repreſented the ſituation of all 
the human race, with reſpect to the Supreme Being, 


their common father. We have all offended, and are 
become 
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become debtors to his Almighty juſtice, ſome for 
five hundred pence; and others for fifty. Bur, 
as we have nothing to pay, as we have nothing to 
. plead in our behalf, he declares that he is ready 

to forgive us all our debts, provided that we will 
acknowledge them, and humbly implore his Al- 
mighty forgiveneſs ; and ſhew that ſame compaſ- 
fon. to our fellow-creatures that he hath ſhewn 
unto us: For, ſays he, I will have mercy and 
not ſacrifice, But, that no perſon ſhould miſ- 
take his doctrine, particularly this principal part 
of it, which we are now examining, we find Jeſus 
expreſſing himſelf in the ſtrongeſt terms upon this 
head, in another place ®—When Peter came to 
him, and ſaid, Lord, how often ſhall my bro- 
* ther ſin againſt me, and I forgive him ? till 
** ſeven times? Jeſus ſaith unto him, I ſay not 
* unto thee till ſeven times, but until ſeventy 
times ſeven.” Therefore, ſaid he, the kingdom 
of heaven is like unto a certain king, who would 
bring his ſervants to an account; and when one 
was brought him, who owed him ten thouſand 
talents, and had nothing to make good his pay- 
ment, his Lord ordered him to be ſold with his 
wife and children, and all that he had, and pay- 
ment to be made. However, when the ſervant 
fell down before him, and worſhipped him, ſay- 
ing, Lord, have patience with me and I will pay 
thee all, his Lord was moved with compaſſion, 
ſet him at liberty, and forgave him the debt, 
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But, notwithſtanding this ſervant had received ſo 
much mercy and compaſſion from his Lord, he 
would not forgive one of his fellow-ſervants, who 
owed him only one hundred pence, although the 
latter fell at his feet, and begged him to have pati- 
_ ence with him, and he would pay him the whole, but 
caſt him into priſon till he ſhould pay the debt.— 
Whereupon the Lord, when he heard of it, called 
this ſervantto him, and ſaid untohim, O thou wicked 
ſervant, [ forgave thee all that debt, becauſe thou 
deſiredſt me; Shouldeſt not thou alſo have had 
compaſſion upon thy fellow-ſervant, even as I had 
pity on thee ? And his Lord delivered him to the 
tormentors till he ſhould pay all that was due to 
him.—* So likewiſe,” ſays Chriſt, © ſhall my 

A an Father do alſo to you, if ye from 

1. hearts 8 not every one his brother 

their treſpaſſes.“ 

The examples of which I have here taken no- 
tice, are ſufficient to explain this fundamental 
part of the doctrine of Jeſus Chriſt, which points 
out the ſituation that we are in, with reſpect to the 
Father of ſpirits.— We may learn from hence, 
that we have all offended him, and, if his Al- 
mighty juſtice alone was to take place, are liable 
to be delivered over to the tormentors ; but that, 
if we will humbly pray for mercy, and acknow- 
ledge our faults, we ſhall be freely forgiven, let 
our debts be ever ſo great; but our pardon will be 
grantedonly on this condition, that weequally forgive 
all our fellow-creatures who have offended us.— 

No 
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No other preacher, or lawgiver, has ever given 
us ſuch a plain and clear account of the tran- 
ſcendent mercy and goodneſs of the Supreme Be- 
ing, or of his univerſal bounty and juſtice towards 
mankind, All that Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato, 
and the principal of the ancient philoſophers, 
taught their followers, or wrote upon this head, is 
ſo full of obſcurity and confuſion, that nothing 
certain is to be gathered therefrom. The voice 
of nature teaches us, that an Omnipotent Being, 
who has created us, and who is our Almighty 
Protector, ſhould be juſt and benevolent but 
even this faithful guide never taught us the bound- 
leſs mercy and goodneſs which, as we learn from 
the doctrine of Jeſus Chriſt, he is always ready 
to ſhew even to his diſobedient children, when- 
ever they come to have a ſenſe of their bad con- 
duct, and, like the Prodigal Son, return again, 
and throw themſelves at the feet of their offended 
Father, | 
Again, we are told, in another place *, that a 
certain lawyer came to Chriſt, and tempted 
him, ſaying, Maſter, what ſhall I do to inherit 
eternal life? to which Jeſus anſwered, What is 
written in the Law? How readeſt thou? The 
lawyer, anſwering, ſaid, Thou ſhalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, with all thy ſoul, 
with all thy ſtrength, and with all thy mind ; and 
thy neighbour as thyſelf, Jeſus ſaid unto him, 
Thou haſt rightly anſwered; this do, and thou 
»» Luke xviii. 
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ſhalt live. But the lawyer, willing to juſtify him. 
| ſelf, ſaid unto Jeſus, And who is my neigh- 
bour ? And Jeſus, anſwering, ſaid, A certain man 
went down from Jeruſalem to Jericho, and fell 
among thieves, who ſtript him of his raiment, 
wounded -him, and left him half dead, And by 
chance there came a certain prieſt that way ; and 
when he ſaw him, he paſſed by on the other ſide. 
A Levite likewiſe came by that way, looked on 
him, -and followed the example of the prieſt. But 
a certain Samaritan, a ſtranger, being on his 
journey, came by where he was, and, when he 
ſaw him, he had compaſſion on him, bound up 
his wounds, ſet him upon his own beaſt, carried 
him to the inn, and took all the care poſſible of 
him. Now, ſays Chriſt to the lawyer, which of 
theſe three thinkeſt thou was the neighbour unto 
him who fell among the thieves? To which the 
latter anſwered, He that ſhewed mercy on him. 
Then ſaid Jeſus, Go and do thou likewiſe. We 
ſee here a very juſt reproof for thoſe who imagine 
that their having the knowledge only of the laws, 
and of the commandments of God, and keeping up 
a ſhew of godlineſs, is ſufficient to ſave them, and 
to ſet them above the reſt of mankind, without 
entering into the ſpirit of it, or employing thoſe 
talents which the Supreme Being has given them, 
for the uſe and benefit of their fellow-creatures.— 
But, that no perſon ſhould plead ignorance of this 
important point, Jeſus Chriſt hath fully explained 
it, and its conſequences ; by likening the king- 
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dom of heaven unto a man who was about to 
travel into a far country ®, and when he had called 
his own ſervants, he delivered unto them his 
goods. Unto one he gave five talents, to another 
two, and to another one; to eyery man accord- 
ing to his ſeveral abilities; and then took his 
journey. Whereupon he who had received the 
five talents went and traded with the ſame, and 
gained other five talents ; and likewiſe he who had 
received the two, gained alſo other two. But he 
who had received the one talent went and digged 
in the earth, and hid his Lord's money. After a 
long time the Lord of thoſe ſervants returned, 
and reckoned with them; when he that had re- 
ceived the five talents came and ſhewed his Lord 
other five talents that he had gained by them, 
and received his Lord's approbation, Well 
done, good and faithful ſervant; enter thou into 
* the joy of thy Lord.” He likewiſe who had 
received the two talents came and received the 
ſame joyful welcome. But he who had received 
the one talent came, and ſaid, Lord, I knew 
* thee that thou art an hard man, reaping where 
* thou haſt not ſown, and gathering where thou 
_ © haſt not ſtrawed.” And, through fear, I went 
and hid thy money in the earth, that thou 
mighteſt receive what is thine, But his Lord 
anſwered, and ſaid unto him, Thou wicked and 
ſlothful ſervant, if thou hadſt known my charac- 

ter to have been ſuch, as thou haſt deſcribed it, 
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thou oughteſt to have put my money to the ex- 
changers, that when I came, I might have re- 
ceived the ſame with intereſt.— The Lord then 
ordered that the talent ſnould be taken from him, 
and given to another who had ten talents: For 
** unto every one that hath ſhall be given, and 
* he ſhall have abundance; but from him that 
* hath not ſhall be taken away even that which 
* he hath. And caſt ye the unprofitable ſervant 
* into outer darkneſs ; there ſhall be weeping 
* and gnaſhing of teeth.” 

From the deſcription which Jeſus Chriſt has 
given of the laſt judgment, we have alſo a par- 
ticular account of the ſtrict juſtice, as well as 
infinite mercy and goodneſs, which the Supreme 
Being will ſhew towards all the human race; and 
that the leaſt act of humanity and goodneſs, which 
we ſhew to our fellow-creatures, will be rewarded 
as if it was done to God himſelf,—When the Son 
of Man, ſays Chriſt, ſhall come in his glory, ſur- 
rounded with angels, and ſhall be ſeated upon his 
throne of glory, and the inhabitants of the whole 
earth ſhall be gathered before him; then ſhall he 
ſeparate them, as a ſhepherd divideth his ſheep 
from the goats; and he ſhall place the ſheep on 
his right hand, and the goats on his left; ſaying 
to thoſe on his right hand, Come, ye bleſſed of 
* my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for 
** you from the foundation of the world: For I 
** was hungry, and ye gave me meat; thirſty, 


and ye gave me drink; I was a ſtranger, and 
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“7e took me in; naked, and ye clothed me; I 
* was ſick, and ye viſited me; and when I was 
ein priſon, ye came unto me.” — Then ſhall the 
righteous ſay unto him, Lord, when ſaw we thee 
in either of thoſe ſituations, and gave thee the 
ſuccours which thou haſt deſcribed? And the 
Great Judge ſhall anſwer, ** Verily I ſay unto 
„ you, inaſmuch as ye have done it to one of the 
* leaſt of my brethren, your fellow-creatures, ye 
have done it unto me.” —Afterwards the Judge 
ſhall ſay to thoſe on his left hand, © Depart from 
me, ye curſed, into everlaſting fire, prepared 
for the devil and his angels;” for when I was 
hungry, thirſty, a ſtranger, naked, fick, and in 
priſon, ye had no. compaſſion upon me. They 
ſhall likewiſe anſwer him in like manner as the 
righteous had done ; When ſaw we thee in either 
of thoſe ſituations, and did not minifter unto 
thee? to which he ſhall anſwer them, ſaying, 
Verily I ſay unto you, inaſmuch as ye did it not 
to the leaſt of my ſervants, your fellow- creatures, 
ye did it not unto me. 

Another part of the doctrine of Jeſus Chriſt, 
which he deſcribes to be equally eſſential with the 
foregoing, is the particular caution which he has 
given his followers, to avoid being enſnared by 
the riches and cares of this world. For, ſays 
Chriſt, where a man's treaſure is, there will his 
heart be alſo.—In the parable of the ſower, he 
hath, under the ſimilitude of the feed which fell 
among thorns, ſhewn how much the cares of this 

world, 
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world, the deceitfulneſs of riches, and the luſts of 
other things entering in, choke the word of God, 
in thoſe who have received it, and maketh it be- 
come unfruitful. But, leaft this ſhould not have 
been ſufficiently explained, he has given us two 
ſtriking examples, ſo clear and expreſſive in them- 
ſelves, that a perſon of the meaneſt capacity can- 
not fail to comprehend their meaning and utility, 
When one of his followers deſired Jeſus to ſpeak 
to his brother to divide the inheritance with him ꝰ, 
he immediately anſwered him, with ſome. quick- 
neſs (indeed we always find him endeavouring to 
avoid giving any anſwer to queſtions appertaining 
to civil government, or to the affairs of this world, 
as to things in which he had not any concern) 
* = who made me a judge, or a divider, 
* over you.” And after cautioning his followers 

to beware of covetouſneſs, he ſpoke a parable 
unto them, ſaying, © The land of a certain rich 
man brought forth plentifully, and he thought 
* within himſelf, what he ſhould do with all his 
* fruits, as he had not room wherein he could 
* beſtow them: And he ſaid within himſelf, this 
© I will do; I will pull down my barns, and 
build greater; and will there beſtow all my 
fruits, and my goods, And I will ſay to my 
en. Soul, thou haſt much goods laid up for 
many years; take thine eaſe, eat, drink, and 
be merry. But God ſaid unto him, Thou fool, 
this night thy ſoul ſhall be required of thee : 

* Luke zii. 
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&* then whoſe ſhall thoſe things be which thou 
* haſt provided? This is the ſtate of the man 
* who layeth up treaſure for himſelf, and is not 
rich towards God.” Then Jeſus, turning to- 
wards his diſciples, ſaid unto them, Take no 
* thought for what ye ſhall eat, nor for what ye 
* ſhall put on (for after theſe things do the nations 


*-of the world ſeek): as your heavenly Father 


“ knoweth that ye have need of them; but ſeek 


ye rather the kingdom of God, and all theſe 


* things ſhall be added unto you,” as the neceſ- 
faries of life, which are all that can be properly 


poſſeſſed in this world, —Again, we are told that, 


when © Jeſus was paſſing on his way with his diſ- 
* ciples ®, a certain young man came on run- 
* ning, and kneeling down to him, aſked him, 
Good Maſter, what ſhall I do that I may in- 
* herit eternal life ?” Jeſus anſwering him, ſaid, 
Thou knoweſt the commandments, keep them 
ſtrictly : And the young man anſwered, Maſter, I 
have obſerved them all from my youth. Jeſus 
hearing this reply from a Jew, that he had kept 
Moſes's law, but thought that he wanted ſome- 
thing more, to qualify him for eternal ſalvation ; 
and ſeeing, from the poſture which he was in, 
that he was - ſincerely diſpoſed, and that he was 


led thereto from)a ſtrong impulſe of nature; I 
ſay, ** Jeſus waren. lov! hm," and ſaid 
unto him, with Its uſual g and benevo- 


lence, © One thing thou lackeſt: go thy way, ſell 
Mark x. | 
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* whatever thou haſt, and give to the poor; and 
* come, take up the croſs, and follow me.”— 
This was a thunder-ſtroke to the young man, 
Who, although he was apparently naturally diſ- 
poſed to good, was not yet prepared for ſuch rigid 
diſcipline.—If Jeſus Chriſt had ordered him ſome- 
thing leſs trying, there is the greateſt appearance 
that he would have obeyed his orders; but to quit 
the pleaſures of this world, and all his riches, and 
to join a company who were at that time deſpiſed 
and perſecuted by all the principal perſons of 
the Jewiſh nation, was a courſe of life for which 
he was not altogether prepared. He was very 
deſirous of having a true proſpect of eternal 
life ; but, at the ſame time, he would allo enjoy 
the riches and pleaſures of this life :=* And he 
* was fad at that ſaying, and went away grieved, 
* for he had large poſſeſſions.” —Whereupon 
Jeſus, turning towards his diſciples, ſaid, ** How 
** hardly ſhall they who have riches enter into the 
© kingdom of God!” And, when his diſciples 
expreſſed ſome ſurpriſe at theſe words, he ex- 
plained himſelf again, and faid unto them, How 
* hard is it for them who truſt in riches to enter 
* into the kingdom of God! It is eaſier for a came! 
** to go through the eye of a needle, than for a 
** rich man to enter into the kingdom of God.” 

Jeſus Chriſt hath fully explained the difference 
between a man who, putting his whole truſt in 
his riches, neglects the duty which he owes to his 


God and to his fellow-creatures (whoſe charaQer 
[re will 
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will more particularly appear in the following ex- 
ample) and another who is poſſeſſed of the goods 
of this world, and who, after he has ſupplied him- 
ſelf and his family with the neceſſaries of life, 
applies the remaining part of his revenue in acts 
of humanity and benevolence, for the benefit of 
his fellow-creatures who are poor, and who want 
his aſſiſtance z together with the dreadful ſituation 
into which the former will be plunged in another 
world.—** There was a certain rich man,” ſays 
he, who was clothed in purple and fine linen, 
* and fared ſumptuouſly every day: and there was 
*-a certain beggar, named Lazarus, who laid at 
* his gate full of ſores; and he deſired to be fed 
* with the crumbs which fell from the rich man's 
table: and moreover the dogs came and licked 
* his ſores.” We ſee here a clear deſcription of 
the rich man whom Jeſus hath before obſerved : 
he is clothed, and fed, with all the luxuries of 
life; he is a perfect Epicure, but is loſt to all 
ſenſe of humanity, and the divine Providence hath 
beſtowed her bleſſings upon him to no purpoſe. 
He ſees a fellow-creature lying at his gate, in the 
greateſt diſtreſs and miſery, and praying for ſome 
relief; not that he thereby deſires to diminiſh, in 
the leaſt, the luxury and extravagance of the rich 
man, but to receive only the crumbs which fell 
from his table, and which he gave to nouriſh his 
dogs but this inhuman glutton rejected his 
prayer, and regarded him with that unfeelingneſs 
to which the dogs were unaccuſtomed ; for theſe 
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dumb animals, ſeeing a thing that had animal life 
in ſuch a wretched ſituation, came and licked his 
ſores, from an inſtin& peculiar to their ſpecies, 
and ſhewed at leaſt a deſire to do him all the ſer- 
vice that they were in a ſituation to do.him.—And 
when oppreſſed nature was exhauſted, the ſoul of 
the poor beggar was delivered out of miſery, and 
carried by angels into Abraham's boſom :=* The 
rich man died alſo, and was buried; and in 
© hell he lift up his eyes, being in torment, and 
* ſaw Abraham afar off, with Lazarus in his bo- 
* ſom; and he cried, and ſaid, Father Abraham, 
* have mercy on me, and ſend Lazarus that he 
* may dip the tip of his finger in water, and cool 
© my tongue, for I am tormented in this flame.” 
But alas! that mercy which he had refuſed to ſhew | 
when on earth, the time of his probation, was now 
refuſed to him : © For Abraham ſaid, Son, remem- 
*© ber that thou, in thy lifetime, haſt received thy 
good things, and Lazarus his evil things; but 
* now he is comforted, and thou art tormented. 
* And moreover between us and you, there is a 
great gulph fixed, ſo that they who would paſs 
from hence to you cannot; neither can they paſs 
* to us that would come from thence,” —Jeſus 
Chriſt has clearly ſhewn us from hence, that there 
is no repentance in the grave; and that as death 
leaves us, judgment will find us. — But to illuſtrate 
ſtill more this important part of Chriſt's doctrine, 
we ſhall find it more particularly explained in the 
diſcourſe which he had with Nicodemus, where he 
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lays open the neceſſity of regeneration towards at- 
taining eternal ſalvation; a point which none of the 
Ifraelitiſh prophets or lawgivers had ever touched 
upon before, and which, apparently, was never 
a part of the ideas of the ancient philoſophers. 
Nicodemus, we are told, was one of the ſect of 
the Phariſees, a man of conſiderable note, and a 
ruler of the Jewiſh nation: it appears alſo, that, 
like the young man before mentioned, he was well 
diſpoſed, and wiſhed to be inſtructed in the right 
way to ſal vation: but as Jeſus Chriſt and his doc- 
trine were at that time held in the greateſt con- 
tempt by his ſect, and by the chief perſons of this 
nation, he had not reſolution enough to ſupport 
all the mockery and perſecution which he foreſaw 
would be the conſequence of his taking up his 
croſs and following him, or even of his being openly 
ſeen with him, although it is clear that he was 
convinced, that Jeſus Chriſt was either the Meſſias, 


or ſomeother great prophet :—And therefore, © he 


came to Jeſus by night, and ſaid unto him, 
Rabbi, we know that thou art a teacher come 
from God: for no man can do theſe miracles 
* that thou doeſt, except God be with him *.“ 
But Jeſus, who apparently knew the man's 
thoughts, and his deſire to inherit eternal ſalvation, 
but at the ſame time, to paſs ſmoothly through 
life, and to avoid expoſing himſelf to the ſame 
perſecution, to which his followers were expoſed, 
put him immediately to the teſt, and ſaid unto 
* John iii, 
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him, Verily, verily, I ſay unto thee, except a 
* man be born again, he cannot fee the kingdom 
* of God.” —Surpriſed at this new doctrine, Ni- 
* codemus ſaith unto him, How can a man be 
* born when he is old? Can he enter the ſecond 
time into his mother's womb and be born?“ 
To which Jeſus anſwered, explaining himſelf in 
a ſtill clearer manner, Verily, verily, I ſay unto 
** thee, except a man be born of water and of the 
* Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of 
* God: that which is born of the fleſh, is fleſh, 
** but that which is born of the Spirit, is ſpirit.” 
— But leſt any of my readers ſhould be at a loſs 
to comprehend what Jeſus Chriſt means particu- 
larly by being born of water and of the Spirit, I 
will beg leave humbly to offer my opinion upon 
this matter; which is, that except a man, after the 
baptiſm of water, repents ſincerely of his former of- 
tences, and, through the merits and interceſſion of 
Jeſus Chriſt, is pardoned before God during the 
time of his probation ; except that even the ſecret 
thoughts of his heart are cleanſed, by the inſpira- 
tion of the Holy Spirit, and that he walks in the 
regeneration of life, pure in heart, and innocent 
like a little child, with reſpect to evil deſigns, he 
cannot enter into the kingdom of God.—After- 
wards Jeſus opened himſelf ſtill more to Nicodemus, 
and attempted to convince him, that he was the 
Chriſt, the Son of God; and that he muſt be the ſa- 
erifice before God for the ſins of the whole world; 
For,“ ſays he, as Moſes lifted up the ſerpent 
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&* {n the wilderneſs, even ſo muſt the Son of man be 
© lifted up, that whoſoever believeth in him ſhould 
“not periſh but have everlaſting life. For God 
** ſo loved the world, that he gave his only begot- 


ten Son, that whoſoever believeth in him ſhould 


not periſh, but have everlaſting life: for God 
* ſent not his Son into the world to condemn the 
world, but that the world through him might 
* be ſaved, He that believeth on him is not 
* condemned; but he that believeth not is already 
* condemned, becauſe he hath not believed in the 
* name of the only begotten Son of God: And 
this is the condemnation, that light is come in- 
* to the world, and men loved darkneſs rather 
than light, becauſe their deeds were evil.“ 
The latter part of the diſcourſe with Nicodemus 
is ſufficiently clear, and wants no explanation; 
but we do not find that, notwithſtanding all that 
Jeſus ſaid, this Phariſee was ſufficĩiently converted to 
follow him in the regeneration of life; although it 
appears, that he had afterwards reſolution enough 
to attempt to ſtem the torrent of abuſe that they 
were pouring forth againſt Jeſus in their council. 
Doth our law,” ſays he, judge any man before 
* it hear him, and know what he doeth “?“ 
When Jeſus began to preach, and to do his great 
miracles among the people, he did not openly 
avow that he was the Meſſias and Son of God; 
but ſeemed rather to have deſired that men would 
judge of him from his works and from his doc- 
John vii. 51, | 
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trine, than from his own aſſertions : he even fre- 
quently charged his diſciples, that they ſhould not 
tell any man that he was the Chriſt, till after a cer- 
tain time; and that it would be much more agrecable 
to him, if men would freely form their private 
Judgment of his merits from what they ſaw and 
heard of him.—When he told the woman of Sa- 
maria, that * © God is a Spirit; and they that 
worſhip him, muſt worſhip him in ſpirit and 
in truth; the woman ſaith unto him, I know 
* that Meſſias cometh, which is called Chriſt; 
** when he is come, he will tell us all things.” 
We ſee from hence, that the Meſſias was expected 
alſo by the Samaritans, who had no communica- 
tion with the Jews. And when Jeſus ſaw that the 
woman ſeemed to place a confidence in him, that 
he would tell her all things, he ſaid unto her, I 
* that ſpeak unto thee am he. But he judged 
otherwiſe with reſpect to the chief prieſts, and the 
elders of the people of the Jews, who came for- 
mally in a body to him, when he was preaching 
in the temple, and ſaid, © By what authority doeſt 
** thou theſe things? and who gave thee this au- 
* thority ?- But Jeſus, who knew what their 
ſecret intentions were, did not chooſe to give them 
a direct anſwer, but rather to turn their malice 
upon themſelves; and therefore he ſaid unto them, 
** I alſo will aſk you one thing, which if ye tell 
* me, I in like wife will tell you by what autho- 
** rity I do theſe things. The baptiſm of John 
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© was it from heaven, or of men?“ — This was a 
queſtion which they did not in the leaſt expect; and 
which, in a great meaſure, fruſtrated their deſigns ; 
for, on reaſoning with themſelves, they ſaid, ©* If 
« we ſhall ſay, From heaven, he will ſay unto-us, 
* Why did ye not then believe him ? but if we 
* ſhall ſay, Of men, we fear the people; for all hold 
* John as a prophet. And they anſwered Jeſus 
and ſaid, We cannot tell. And he ſaid unto 
* them, Neither tell I you by what authority I do 
* theſe things.” Never were people ſo diſcon- 
certed in their wicked intentions as thoſe Jews were 
in the caſe before us; they came, in great forma- 
lity, to demand of Jeſus Chriſt, by what autho- 
rity he did the great miracles which he was doing 
daily among them, with an intent, as it after- 
wards appeared, if he had avowed his authority, 
and confeſſed himſelf to be the Chriſt, to put him 
to death. But Jeſus, whoſe wiſdom was equal to 
his goodneſs, not only out of their own mouth 
defeated all their wicked deſigns, by ſhewing them 
that they were more ignorant and malicious, than 
the publicans whom they deſpiſed, but alſo gave 
them ſuch a juſt reprimand before all the people, 
that from that day forward they took every op- 
portunity to murder him. However, ſeeing the 
diforder and confuſion they were in, he began to 
reaſon with them, and, under the form of para- 
bles, pointed out their wickedneſs and malicious 
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A certain man, ſaid he, had two ſons, and 
coming to the firſt, he ſaid, Son, go and work to- 
day in my vineyard ;, but the fon anfwere.l, I will 
not go: however he afterwards repented and went, 

And, coming to the ſecond, he ſaid the ſame thing; 
to which the latter anſwered, I go, Sir, but went 
not. Now, ſaid Jeſus to the chief prieſts and 
Phariſees, which of theſe two, think ye, did the 
will of his Father? They ſaid unto him, The firſt, 
To which Jeſus replied, © Verily, J ſay unto you, 
** that the publicans and harlots go into the king- 
© dom of God before you. For John came unto 
* you in the way of righteouineſs, and ye be- 
* lieved him not: But the publicans and harlots 
believed him. And ye, when ye had ſeen it, 
** repented not afterwards that ye might believe 
* him.”—Moreover, ſaid he, I will tell you an- 
other parable, There was a certain lord who planted 
a vineyard, fenced it round, made a wine-preſs 
in it, built a tower, and let it out to huſband- 
men; and then went into a far country. And, 
when the ſeaſon approached, he ſent his ſervants 
to thoſe huſbandmen to receive the fruits of it: 
But the huſbandmen il]-treated his ſervants, beat- 
ing one, killing another, and ſtoning a third. The 
lord ſent again other ſervants more than the firſt, 
but they ſerved them in the ſame manner. Where- 
upon he at length ſent his ſon to them, ſaying, 
they will undoubtedly reverence my ſon : But 
when the huſbandmen ſaw him, they ſaid among 
' themſelves, This is the heir, we will kill him, and 
ſeize 
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ſeize upon his inheritance: Which wicked thought 
they immediately carried into execution. There- 
fore, ſaid Jeſus, when the lord of the vineyard 
cometh, what will he do unto thoſe huſbandmen? 
To which they anſwered, by paſſing judgment 
upon themſelves, He will miſerably deſtroy thoſe 
wicked men, and let out their vineyard to others, 
who will render him the fruits in due ſeaſon. Then 
ſaid Jeſus to them, © Therefore I ſay unto you, 
the kingdom of God ſhall he taken from you, 
* and given to a nation bringing forth the fruits 
+ thereof,” —Jeſus moreover aſked them, Did ye 
* never read in the ſcriptures, that the ſtone 
* which the builders rejected, the ſame is become 
* the head of the corner? This is the Lord's 
* doing, and it is marvellous in our eyes : And 
* whoſoever ſhall fall on this ſtone ſhall be 
* broken; but on whomſoever it ſhall fall, it 
* will grind him to powder.” — The chief prieſts 
and Phariſees, now perceiving that he was declar- 
ing the ſituation they were in, by his parables, 
endeavoured to take him, and put him to death; 
but they were afraid of the people, who generally 
regarded him as a prophet. 

Jeſus then proceeded to deſcribe his ſituation, 
with reſpe& to the Jewiſh nation, in other para- 
bles*;—And compared the kingdom of heaven 
unto a certain king who made a marriage for his 
fon; when he ſent forth his ſervants to call all 


thoſe who were bidden to the wedding; but * 
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would not come. Again, he ſent forth other ſer: 
vants, ſaying, Tell all thoſe who are bidden that 
every thing is prepared and ready, and deſire that 
they will come to the marriage. But thoſe wicked 
people made light of it, one going to his farm, 
and another to his merchandize; and the teſt ill. 
treated his ſervants and ſlew them, However, 
when the king was informed thereof, he ſent furth 
his armies, and deſtroyed thoſe murderers, and 
burnt up their city: And then ſaid unto his ſer- 
vants, The wedding is ready, but thoſe wu were 
bidden were not worthy. Jeſus would from hence 
infer, that the ſervants of God were firſt ſent unto 
the Jewiſh nation, who refuſed to obey their 
dictates, ill-treated ſome, and deſtroyed others; 
becauſe of their hardened wickedneſs; but that 
their own deſtruction would be the conſequence, 
And therefore the king afterwards ſaid unco his 
ſervants, ** Go ye into the highways, and as many 
* as ye ſhall find, bid to the marriage, So thoſe 
5 ſervants went out into the highways, and gathered 
together all, as many as they found, both bad 
and good; and the wedding was furniſhed with 
* oueſts.” Or in other words, Go ye among the 
Gentiles, and proclaim the joyful news, that the 
wedding is ready; and that all are invited to 
come to the marriage-feaſt, and to enter into the 
Joys of their Lord, But now ſce the conſequence: 
* And when the king came in to ſee the gueſts, 
2 he ſaw there a man who had not on a wed- 
G ding garment: And he ſaith unto him, Friend, 

** how 
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“ how cameſt thou in hither, not having a wed- 
ding garment? And he was ſpeechleſs,” —By 
the wedding garment, Jeſus Chriſt here means the 
robe of righteouſneſs wherewith every perſon, who 
would enter into the Kingdom of heaven, and be 
a partaker of the marriage-feaſt of the Son of 
God, ſhould be clothed :- Becauſe, as Jeſus has 
ſaid, in another place, it is not every one that 
faith unto me Lord, Lord, who ſhall enter into 
the kingdom of heaven ; but he that doeth the 
will of my Father, which is in heaven; he that 
hath put off the old defiled garments of fin and 
corruption, and hath clothed himſelf in the white 
raiment of the Son of God; and he who hath 
put off the od man with his deeds, and walks 
purely in the regeneration of life.— Then ſaid 
* the king to the ſervants, Bind him, who hath 
not a wedding garment, hand and foot, and 
* take him away into outer darkneſs ; there ſhall 
© be weeping and gnaſhing of teeth: For many 
* are called, but few are choſen.” Many. are 
called to be partakers of the kingdom of God, 
but there are few who prepare and make them- 
ſelves worthy to be received into thoſe celeſtial 
habitations. 

Jeſus Chriſt hath developed another very im- 
portant point of his doctrine, under the parable 
of the labourers in the vineyard.— The king- 
dom of heaven,” ſays he, is like unto a man 
* who is a houſeholder, and went out early in the 
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* morning, to hire labourers into his vineyard,” 
With whom he agreed for a penny a day, and ſent 
them into his vineyard to work : And went out 
again about the third hour, and ſaw others idle in 
the market-place, to whom he ſaid, Go ye alſo 
into the. vineyard to labour, and you ſhall re- 
ceive what is right: And they went their way. 
And again, about the ſixth hour, and about the 
ninth hour, he went out, and did the ſame. And, 
as late as the eleventh hour, he went out, and 
finding others idle, he ſaid unto them, Why ſtand 
ye here all the day idle? They anſwered, Becaulc 
no man hath hired us. Then ſaid he, Go ye into 
my vineyard and labour, and whatever 1s right, 
that ſhall ye receive,—So when the evening was 
come, the lord of the vineyard ſaid unto his ſtew- 
ard, Call the labourers, and give them their hire, 
beginning from the laſt unto the firſt, And thoſe 
who were hired at the eleventh hour received every 
man a penny; but when they came who were hired 
early in the morning, they expected to have re- 
_ ceived more; but they likewiſe received every 
man a penny. Whereupon they murmured againſt 
the lord of the vineyard, ſaying, Theſe laſt, who 
have worked but one hour, thou haſt made equal 
unto us, who have borne the-burden and heat of 
the day. But the lord anſwered one of them, and 
ſaid, Friend, I do thee no wrong, didſt not thou 
agree with me for a penny? take thy wages, and 
go thy way; for, as it is lawful for me to do what 
I ſhall chink proper with my own, I will give 

unto 
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unto this laſt the ſame as I gave unto thee.— 
Under this figurative deſcription of the labourers 
in the vineyard, Jeſus Chriſt hath pointed out 
the ſituation of all mankind, with reſpect to their 
heavenly Father. Before we are called to partici- 
pate of his heavenly bounty, we are all in a ſtate 
of idleneſs, and ſpend our precious time in doing 
thoſe things from 'which we cannot receive any 
manner of advantage or profit, although our eter- 
nal happineſs and welfare depend upon our labour- 
ing, as Chriſt hath before mentioned; and for 
which we ſhall not fail to receive our juſt hire, 
Happy are thoſe who are called early in the morn- 
ing to work out their ſalvation ! but they ought 
not to murmur becaule their great Creator has 
made their fellow-creatures equal to them, al- 
though they were not called till late in the day; 
perhaps they had not an opportunity: On the 
contrary, they ought rather to admire his infinite 
mercy and goodneſs, for receiving their brethren 
ſo late in the day; and, becauſe they ſnewed a de- 
ſire to ſerve him, for rewarding them equally with 
themſelves. But thrice happy are they, who, 
after having ſpent their time in idleneſs, or in do- 
ing that which profiteth not, in the evening of 
life, and when their idle conduct has reduced them 
to a ſtate of poverty towards God, and who are 
naked, miſerable, poor, and maimed, are called 
to labour in the vineyard, by ſo good and mer- 
ciful a maſter, who, for ſerving him faithfully only 


one hour, will clothe them with the robes of righ- 
teouſneſs, 
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teouſneſs, and make them equally partakers of his 
eternal bounty | | 
Under the parable of the ten virgins, Jeſus 
Chriſt hath likewiſe ſet forth another part of his 
doctrine, which we ſhould always have in our 
memory; becauſe we may from hence diſcover 
the dreadful conſequences which may follow from 
our not being always ready to obey the calls of 
our heavenly Father, and to partake of the mar- 
riage feaſt, with the bleſſed, in the manſions above. 
The kingdom of heaven,” ſays he, ſhall be 
* likened unto ten virgins,* which took their 
lamps, and went forth to meet the bride- 
groom; and five of them were wiſe, and five 
© were fooliſh, And they that were fooliſh took 
their lamps, and took no oil in them: But the 
* wiſe took oil in their veſſels with their lamps. 
While the bridegroom tarried, they all lum- 
*© bered and ſlept; but at midnight there was a 
* great cry made, Behold, the bridegroom com- 
eth; go ye out to meet him. Then all thoſe 
<* virgins aroſe and trimmed their lamps; and the 
„ fcoliſh ſaid unto the wiſe, Give us of your oil, 
* for our lamps are gone out, But the wiſe an- 
© ſwered, ſaying, Not ſo; leſt there be not enough 
< for us and you; but go ye rather to them that 
* ſell, and buy for, yourſelves. And while they 
© went to buy, the bridegroom came, and they 
© that were ready went in with him to the mar- 
* riage; and the door was ſhut. Afterwards came 
* Matthew xxv. 
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* alſo the other virgins, ſaying, Lord, Lord, 
open to us. But he anſwered and ſaid, Verily 
* I ſay unto you, I know you not. Watch 
** therefore, for ye know neither the day, nor 
* the hour, when the Son of Man cometh,” — 
Jeſus Chriſt hath given a moſt excellent leſſon to 
all choſe who wiſh to inherit eternal life, and to 
enter into the marriage ſupper of the Lamb; and 
has ſhewn them the fatal effects of delaying the 
preparatives neceſſary for conducting them, at all 
times, into this heavenly banquet.— Under this 
parable of the virgins, he hath likewiſe pointed 
out the ſtate of all mankind, with reſpect to their 
heavenly Father. By the wiſe virgins, he means 
thoſe who are always prepared to meet their Lord, 
not only when he calls them to follow him, in 
the ſtate of regeneration, but even when he ſum- 
mons their immortal part to quit its earthly ha- 
bitation, they are always ready to obey him; and 
regard the inſtrument which he has employed 
for that purpoſe with a ſmile of contentment, ſay- 
ing, Thou art death, but thou haſt loſt thy ſting. 
By the oil which thoſe virgins took in their 
lamps is meant the faith in the merits of the Son 
of God, which is repreſented as abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to enter into the marriage feaſt. Under 
the character of the fooliſh virgins is ſet forth the 
ſtate of thoſe, who although their lamps are 
trimmed, and they expreſs a deſire to be par- 
takers of this joyful event, have neglected to 
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oil; but finding, as the bridegroom, or the Son 
of God, came at midnight, and called them to 
the marriage, that this ingredient was neceſſary to 
give them light, and to conduct them through the 
darkneſs of the ſhadow of death, and that they 
were refuſed it by the others, they then attempted 
to buy for themſelves; but, alas! it was too late; 
death came and ſtopped them in their career: the 
door was ſhut before they came again: And when 
they cried, Lord, Lord, open to us, they were 
anſwered, I know you not; depart from me, ye 
workers of iniquity. 

We find that Jeſus was not deſirous of having 
it publicly known that he was the Chriſt, for 
ſome time after he ſhewed himſelf to the world; 
and that he never praiſed or exalted himſelf be- 
fore his enemies, but always was pleaſed that his 
works ſhould ſhew him to be the Meſſias: And 
moreover he conſtantly admoniſhed his diſciples to 
be humble, and never to exalt, or to take any 
ſtate upon themſelves :* for, when they aſked him, 
© Who is the greateſt in the kingdom of heaven? 
he called a little child unto him, and ſet him in 
* the midſt of them; and ſaid, Verily I ſay unto 
* you, except ye ſhall be converted, and become 
& as little children, ye ſhall not enter into the 
© kingdom of God. Whoſoever therefore ſhall 
*< humble himſelf as this little child, the ſame is 
* oreareſt in the kingdom of heaven*?”—But 
this humility was ſo diſagreeable to the proud 
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chief priefts, Scribes, and Phariſees, that they were 
firmly perſuaded their Chriſt would never come 
in ſuch a humble ſtate : and, therefore, notwith- 
ſtanding Jeſus was daily doing ſuch mighty works 
among them, as making the blind immediately to 
ſee, the deaf to hear, the lame to walk, cleanſing 
the lepers, caſting out devils, raiſing the dead, 
curing all manner of diſeaſes among the people, 
and preaching ſuch pure and heavenly doctrine as 
never was preached before in the world; I ſay, 
notwithſtanding Jeſus was daily doing all theſe 
things, they rejected him, and faid, that he caſt 
out devils, i. e. that he healed the lunatics, 
and thoſe who were diſordered in their ſenſes, by 
the power of Beelzebub the prince of devils. But 
Jeſus, mildly rebuking them, ſaid, © If a king- 
** dom, city, or a houſe, be divided againſt itſelf, 
7 ' & cannot ſtand : and if Satan caſt out Satan, he 

is divided againſt himſelf, and his kingdom 

cannot ſtand. But if I, by the Spirit of God, 

* caſt out devils, then is the kingdom of God 
come among you; or elſe how can one enter 
into a ſtrong man's houſe, and ſpoil his goods, 

except he firſt bind the ſtrong man? and then 
* he will ſpoil his houſe*.” 

Moreover thoſe ſelf-ſufficient Phariſees were 
icandalized at Jeſus, becauſe he did his cures on 
the Sabbath-day ; as the form of ſome of the Mo- 
ſaic rites, and of Plato's doctrines, was all the re- 
ligion which thoſe hypocritical people had, and 
if they had omitted theſe formalities, all the world 
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would ſoon perceive that they were ten times worſe 
than the publicans, whom they were deſpiſing. 
But Jeſus, when the man who had his hand 
withered ſtood before him, and the Phariſees were 
- aſking him, whether it was lawful to heal on the 
Sabbath-day ? that they might accuſe him, ſaid 
unto them, What man ſhall there be among 
* you who ſhall have one ſheep, and if it fall 
into a pit on the Sabbath-day, will he not 
* lay hold on it, and lift it out? Therefore it 
* is lawful to do good on the Sabbath-days. Then 
he ſaid unto the man whoſe hand was withered, 
Stretch forth thine hand; and he ſtretched is 
* forth, and it was immediately reſtored whole 
* like the other.” But the Scribes and Phari- 
ſees thought this ſuch a capital crime, that they 
immediately went out and held a council againſt 
him, how they might deſtroy him. | 

They were no leſs offended with him for hav- 


ing cured a man, who was born blind, on the 


Sabbath-day* ; but, from reading the deſcription 
of this caſe, which is very clearly ſet forth by St. 
John, we ſha]l be able to form ſome idea of the 
unaccountable conduct of thoſe people. When 
this man was brought before the Phariſees, they 
firſt aſked him, how he had received his fight? to 
which he anſwered, that Jeſus had made clay and 
put it upon his eyes, and ordered him to waſh, and 
he received his fight, © Then ſaid ſome of the 
** Phariſees, This man is not of God, becauſe he 
** keepeth not the Sabbath-day : Others ſaid, How 
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* can a man that is a ſinner do ſuch miracles? 
* And there was a diviſion among them.” But 
many of them would not believe that he had 
been blind, and received his fight, till they had 
been fully informed of it by his parents, and 
were convinced of the fact. Then they called 
the man again, who had been blind, and ſaid 
unto him, Give God the praiſe, for we know 
* that this man is a ſinner.” To which the man 
anſwered, ** Whether he is a ſinner, or no, I know 
* not. One thing I know, that whereas I was 
blind, now I ſee.” Whereupon, finding the man 
had a good opinion of Jeſus, they ordered him to 
tell them again what Jeſus did to him, when he 
opened his eyes; to which he anſwered, *© I have 
told you already, and ye did not hear; where- 
fore would ye hear it again? will ye alſo be 
* his diſciples ? Then they reviled him, and ſaid, 
Thou art his diſciple, we are Moſes's diſciples : 
* we know that God ſpake unto Moſes; but for 
* this fellow we know not from whence he is.” 
To which the poor man very juſtly anſwered; 
* Why, it is very marvellous indeed, that ye know 
* not from whence he is, and he hath opened 
* mine eyes; for we know that God heareth not 
* ſinners; but if any man be a worſhipper of 
* God, and doeth his will, him he heareth. Since 
* the world began, it has not been heard that any 
* man opened the eyes of one who was born 
* blind: if this man was not of God, he could 
* do nothing.” To this they anſwered, © Thou 
vwaſt altogether born in ſins, and doſt thou teach 
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e us?” And they not only excommunicated the 
man out of their ſynagogue, but they endeavoured 
to deſtroy Jeſus, for doing this miraculous act. 
And if we may judge from the reſt of their con- 
duct, if they could, with any degree of propriety, 
have perſuaded the people that this miracle was 
done alſo by the power of the devil, they would 
undoubtedly have done it. 

But the Jews were ſtill more offended at Jeſus 
Chriſt, for curing the lame man, who lay many 
years by the pool of Betheſda * ; and particularly 
becauſe he had ordered the man to take up his 
bed and walk; as this cure was alſo done on the 
Sabbath-day, and, according to their cuſtoms, it 
was not lawful for him to carry his bed on this 
day. But the poor man, rejoiced at the great 
bleſſing which he had received, and not knowing 
who it was that had cured him, anſwered them, 
* He that made me whole, ordered me to take 
** up my bed and walk.” Afterwards when the 
Jews learnt that it was Jeſus who had done this 
great miracle, they ſought to deſtroy him, be- 
cauſe he had, as they imagined, broken their 
Sabbath. Whereupon Jeſus, anſwering them, be- 
gan to avow publicly his being the Meſſias; 
and faid, © My Father worketh hitherto, and 1 
* work.” This exaſperated the Jews ſtill more 
againſt him, becauſe he had not only broken the 
Sabbath, but alſo ſaid that God was his Father,— 
Jeſus afterwards declared himſelf, before the whole 
multitude who had eat of his loaves and fiſhes, 
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to be the bread of life, which came down from 
heaven“; and, ſays he, He that cometh to me 
* ſhall never hunger, and he that believeth on 
* me ſhall never thirſt: For I came down from 
heaven not to do mine own will, but the will of 
** him that ſent me.”—Then many of the Jews, 
who followed him, murmured at him, becauſe he 
ſaid, I am the bread which came down from hea- 
ven. And they ſaid, Is not this the ſon of 
* Joſeph, whoſe father and mother we know ? 
How is it then he faith, I came down from 
heaven? - But Jeſus, to prepare them ftill more 
for what was to follow, ſaid unto them, Mur- 
** mur not among yourſelves,” for I tell you again, 
that, © I am the bread of life. Your fathers did 
eat manna in the wilderneſs, and are dead: this 
is the bread which cometh down from heaven, 
that a man may eat thereof and not die. I am 
the living bread which came down from heaven: 
* if any man eat of this bread he ſhall live for 
© ever: and the bread that I will give is my fleſh, 
* which I will give for the life of the world,” — 
Surpriſed at this doctrine, and not knowing that 
Jeſus was ſpeaking to them of the Spirit, and of 
the Word which was made fleſh, the Jews ſaid 
among themſelves, How can this man give us his 
fleſh to eat? to which Jeſus anſwered, *©* Verily, 
** verily, I ſay unto you, except ye eat the fleſh of 
* the Son of man, and drink his blood, ye have 
no life in you. Whoſo eateth my fleſh, and 
<* drinketh my blood, hath eternal life, and I will 
®* John vi. 
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© raife him up at the laſt day. He that eateth my 
* fleſh, and drinketh my blood, dwelleth in me, and 
I in him. As the living Father hath ſent me, and 
I live by the Father; ſo he that eateth me, even 
he ſhall live by me.”—Jeſus having explained 
himſelf in this figurative manner, many of the 
Jews, who, from ſeeing his miracles, and hearing 
his doctrine of pure morality, had a good opinion 
of him, were highly offended at him; and even 
many of his diſciples went back and walked no 
more with him : whereupon Jeſus, turning himſelf 
to the reſt, whom he perceived were likewiſe mur- 
muring, faid unto them, © Doth this offend 
* you? What and if ye ſhall ſee the Son of 
* man aſcend up where he was before? It 
js the Spirit that quickeneth, the fleſh profit- 
eth nothing; the words that I ſpeak unto 
* you, they are ſpirit, and they are life.” —Al- 
though Jeſus had now fully explained himſelf, and 
ſhewed his diſciples that he was ſpeaking of the 
ſpirit, and not of his temporal body, others of his 
followers, even his kinſmen, walked no more with 
him for ſome time, for this was a new doctrine to 
them. Then ſaid Jeſus unto the twelve, Will ye 
** alſo go away? And Simon Peter anſwered him, 
Lord, to whom ſhall we go? Thou haſt the 

* words of eternal life; and we believe, and are 
* ſure, that thou art the Chriſt, the Son of the 
* living God.” 

From this time forward, the Jews took every 
opportunity to counteract Jeſus, and to deſtroy 
him; but the feaſt of the tabernacles happening 
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ſoon after, he went up boldly into the temple, and 
taught the people, with ſuch an authority, and 
with ſuch a perſuaſive eloquence, that all men 
were amazed at it; ſome ſaying How knoweth 
* this man letters, having never learned*?” Others 
* faid, Is not this he whom they ſeek to kill ? Bur 
lo he ſpeaketh boldly, and they ſay nothing 
* unto him, Do. the rulers know indeed, that 
* this is the very Chriſt?” Whereupon ſeveral 
of the Jews endeavoured to take him, but they 
were afraid of the multitude, who were aſtoniſhed 
at the force of his doctrine; and many believed 
on him, © ſaying, When Chriſt cometh will he do 
* more miracles than theſe which this man hath 
* done?” When the chief prieſts and Phariſees 
heard that all the people were much diſpoſed to 
believe on him, they ſent their officers in form to 
take him: But, when the officers had heard him, 
they returned to the council, and ſaid, We have 
not brought him; for never man ſpoke like this 
* man,”—To which the Phariſees anſwered, © Are 
ye alſo deceived? Have any of the Phariſees, 
* or of the rulers, believed on him? But this 
* people who knoweth not the law are curſe.” 
Hiſtory does not furniſh us with a fect wiole 
character, in all its parts, was ſo inconceiv 
obſtinate, ſelf-ſufficient, dogmatical, and over- 
bearing, as was that of the Phariſees :—it was a 
compoſition of pride, hypocriſy, and 1gnorance : 
I fay of _ ignorance; becauſe, although they pre- 
| John vii. 
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tended to be learned, they would never ſuffer 
themiclves to be guided by their reaſon; but 
were always the victims of their ſelf-ſufficiency, 
pride, and envy. When they ſaw a man before 
them, who was doing ſuch a number of mighty 
works, as were never before done ſince the world 
began, and which, as they were often obliged to 
conteſs, at leaſt tacitly, could not be done by any 
other power, but by the immediate interpoſition 
of the Divinity, they rejected him, becauſe he 
ſometimes lived in Galilee ; and attempted to de- 
ſtroy him, becauſe he did ſome of thoſe mighty 
cures on the Sabbath-day ; although, if either of 
them had had a fon, or a daughter, ſick, he would 
not have ſcrupled, with all his formality, to have 
ſent for a phyſician to cure him on this day.— 
They claimed the liberty of judging for them- 
ſelves, in things of this moment; and, had they 
ſuffered themſelves to be governed by their reaſon, 
they would, ſo far at leaſt, have acted as rational 
creatures. But they curſed the people, who per- 
haps were more diſcerning than themſelves, be- 
cauſe they claimed the ſame prerogative.— When 
Nicodemus, who was then of their council, told 
them, that their law did not judge any man be- 
fore it heard him, and knew what he did, they 
anſwered, and ſaid unto him, Art thou alſo of 
* Galilee? Search, and look; for out of Galilee 

< ariſeth no prophet.” op 
Afterwards, when Jeſus taught them again in 
the temple, he ſaid. unto them, When ye ſhall 
2 have 
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© have lifted up the Son of Man, then ye ſhall 
* know that I am he, and that I do nothing of 
„ myſelf; but as my Father hath taught me, I 
< ſpeak theſe things; and he that ſent me is with 
* me; for I do always thoſe things that pleaſe 
him“. And, when ſeveral of the Jews believed 
on him, in conſequence of theſe words, he ſaid 
unto them, If ye continue in my word, then ye 
* are my diſciples indeed; and ye ſhall know the 
truth, and the truth ſhall make you free. 
They ſaid unto him, We are Abraham's children, 
and we were never in bondage to any man: 
* how ſayeſt thou, ye ſhall be made free? Jeſus, 
* anſwering, ſaid, Whoſoever committeth fin is 
the ſervant of fin: and the ſervant abideth not 
* in the houſe for ever: but the Son abideth 
* ever. If therefore the Son ſhall make you free, 
* ye ſhall be free indeed. I know that ye are 
* Abraham's children : but ye ſeek to kill me, 
** becauſe my word hath no place in you. Which 
* of you convinceth me of fin? And if I ſay the 
* truth, why do ye not believe me ? Verily, v-- 
* rily, I fay unto you, if a man keep my ſaving, 
„he ſhall never ſee death.”—Theſe ſayings ar 
peared to be ſo very extraordinary, and cv 
blaſphemous, unto the Jews, who did not perceiv 
that Jeſus was ſpeaking to them of the ſpiritual 
death, that they ſaid unto him, Thou haſt a 
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* him;” but, although he paſſed by through the 
midſt of them, and went out of the temple, they 
| faw ſuch an air of innocence and goodneſs about 
him, that no man had reſolution enough to throw 
a ſtone at him. And when he came among them 
again, he re- aſſumed his former diſcourſe; by tell- 
ing them *, that he was the door, whereby all 
thoſe who would be ſaved were to enter in; and 
that he was the good ſhepherd, who would lay 
down his life for the ſheep, ** Therefore,” ſaid 
he, © doth my Father love me, becauſe I lay down 
** my life, that I might take it again: the power 
to do this I have received of the Father.“ 
Theſe ſayings occaſioned again a great diviſion 
among the Jews; many of whom ſaid, as not 
underſtanding what Jeſus meant, He hath a 
** devil, and is mad; why hear ye him? But 
*© others ſaid, Theſe are not the words of him that 
** hath a devil. Can a devil open the eyes of the 
*© blind ??P—Whereupon a great number of the 
Jews came about him, and ſaid, © How long doſt 
thou make us doubt? If thou art the Chriſt, 
* tell us plainly.” Jeſus, anſwering them, ſaid, 
I have already told you, and ye believed me not. 
* The works that I do in my Father's name, 
they bear witneſs of me.” I and my Father 
are one.“ Then the Jews took up ſtones again 
to ſtone him; but Jeſus ſaid unto them, I have 
thewn you many good works from my Father; 
_ John x. 
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for which of theſe works do ye ſtone me? They ſaid, 
We do not ſtone thee for any good work, but for 
blaſphemy 3; and becauſe that thou, being a man, 
makeſt thyſelf the Son of God. To which Jeſus 
anſwered, It is written in your law, that thoſe 
unto whom the word of God came, are Gods; 
and the ſcripture cannot be broken. © And do 
* you ſay of him whom the Father hath ſanctified, 
and ſent into the world, Thou blaſphemeſt, be- 
© cauſe I ſaid, I am the Son of God? If I do not 
* the works of my Father, believe me not. Bur 
* if I do, though ye believe me not, believe the 
* works, that ye may know and believe that the 
Father is in me, and I in him.” Whereupon 
the Jews attempted again to take him, but he 
eſcaped from among them ; and appeared no more 
openly at Jeruſalem, till after he had raiſed 
Lazarus from the dead.—But this was an a& 
of ſuch an extraordinary nature, and fo well at- 
teſted, even by the enemies of Jeſus, that the 
chief prieſts and Phariſees were extremely alarmed 
at it; and, holding a council, in conſequence 
thereof, ſaid among themſelves, © What do we? 
For this man doeth many miracles. If we let 
* him thus alone, all men will believe. on him; 
and the Romans will come and take away both 
our place and nation.” Therefore, by the 
counſel of Caiaphas, they reſolved that Jeſus 
ſhould be put to death, to ſave their nation from 
deſtruction; and alſo poor Lazarus, who had 
been raiſed from the dead; becauſe of him great 
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numbers of the Jews went away and believed on 
Jeſus *. 

No reaſonable man can reflect upon the con- 
duct of thoſe Jews without being filled with hor- 
ror and amazement : they reſolved to deſtroy an 
innocent perſon, becauſe he had raiſed a man from 
the dead. Of the fact they were well convinced, 
becauſe ſeveral of their friends were eye-witneſles 
of it; and they muſt likewiſe have been well aſ⸗ 
fured, that he could not have done this miracle, 
but by. the immediate interpoſition of the Divinity. 
They attempted alſo to deſtroy Lazarus, becauſe 
he was ſo happy as to be the ſubject whereon this 
great miracle was performed, We read of the cha- 
racter of Nero, of Caligula, of Bajazet, and of many 
other tyrants, with deteſtation ; but theſe tyrants 
were innocents in compariſon with the chief prieſts 
and Phariſees of thoſe days. The former would 
not have had the courage to have degraded human 
nature ſo much, as to do an act of this kind, to 
which nothing but the determined obſtinacy, de- 
pravity, and hypocriſy of a Jew was equal.— 
However, from this time forward, Jeſus walked no 
more openly among the Jews; but gave his diſci- 
ples a particular account of all that ſhould hap- 
pen afterwards to Jeruſalem, and of the entire 
deſtruction of the Jewiſh nation and government; 
with all the great ſigns, and ſcenes of diſtreſs, that 
would attend it. He had frequently, before this 
time, told his diſciples that he ſhould ſuffer death, 
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by the Jews; but now he told them plainly, that 
for this reafon he came into the world, to be the 
ſacrifice for all the human race. Now is my 
* ſoul troubled,” ſays he, and what ſhall I ſay? 
Father, ſave me from this hour: but for this 

* cauſe I came unto this hour.” 

After having comforted his diſciples, he told 
them, that whatever they ſhould aſk in his name; 
he would do it; and, if ye love me, ſays Chriſt, 
and keep my commandments, I will pray the Fa- 
ther, and he will give you another comforter, even 
the Spirit of truth, which is the Holy Ghoſt *, 
whom the Father will fend in my name; he ſhall 
teach you all things, and bring all things to your 
remembrance that I have ſaid unto you. I am 
the way, the truth, and the life: no man com- 
eth unto the Father but by me.“ And this 
* 1s my commandment, that ye love one another as 
I have loved you: for greater love hath no man 
* than this; that a man lay down his life for his 
friends +. Remember the word that I {a'd unto 
* you, the ſervant is not greater than his Lord. 
* If they have perſecuted me, they will perſecute 
* you alſo: if they have kept my ſaying, they 
„vill keep yours alſo. They will put you out 
* of their ſynagogues ; and even the time com- 
* eth that whoſoever killeth you will think he 
* doeth God ſervice. Theſe things have I ſpoken 
* unto you in proverbs; but the time cometh 
** when I ſhall no more ſpeak unto you in pro- 
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verbs, but I ſhall ſhew you plainly of the Fa- 
„ ther. I came forth from the Father, and am 
** come into the world. Again, I leave the world, 
* and go to the Father.” 
When Jeſus had informed his diſciples of all 
that ſhould happen to them, after he had left 
them, he ſaid, Ye know that after two days is 
the feaſt of the paſſover, and the Son of man 
< is betrayed to be crucified *. However, when 
his diſciples came to him, and aſked him, Where 
they ſhould make ready the paſſover for him ? he 
ſaid, © Go into the city to ſuch a man, and ſay 
* unto him, The Maſter ſaith, My time is at hand; 
* Twill keep the paſſover at thy houſe with my 
« diſciples.” And they did as Jeſus had ordered 
them, and made ready the paſſover. And when 
the evening was come, he ſat down with the 
twelve: And, as they were eating, Jeſus took 
| * bread, and bleſſed it, and brake it, and gave 
it to his diſciples, ſaying, Take, eat, this is my 
* body. And he took the cup, and gave thanks, 
* and gave it to them, ſaying, Drink ye all of 
* it; for this is my blood of the New Teſtament, 
„ which is ſhed for many for the remiſſion of 
* ſins. But I fay unto you, I will not drink 
* henceforth of this fruit of the vine, till the 
2 day when I drink it new with you in wy Fa- 
A ther's kingdom.” 
Theſe words of Jeſus Chriſt, at this ſupper, have 
been univerſally regarded as the inſtitution of one 
Matthew xxvi. 
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of the Sacraments of Chriſt's church; and they ate 
particularly repeated by three of the Evangeliſts, who 
wrote at different times, but eſpecially by St. Luke “, 
who has added the following words to the forego- 
ing, This do in remembrance of me.“ St. Pauli 
likewiſe has given us an exact account of the man- 
ner of uſing this Sacrament in the firſt churches 
that were eſtabliſhed after the death of Jeſus Chriſt ; 
and, after having given a ſevere reprimand to ſome 
of the Chriſtians of thoſe days, for eating this Sup- 
per in an indecent manner, he proceeds to give a 
full and clear account thereof, which he ſaid he 
had received from the Lord himſelf; who, ſays he, 
* the ſame night in which he was betrayed, took 
* bread, and when he had given thanks, brake it, 
and ſaid, Take, eat, this is my body, which is 
* broken for you : This do in remembrance of me. 
* —After the ſame manner alſo he took the cup, 
* when he had ſupped, ſaying, This cup is the 
* New Teſtament in my blood : this do ye, as oft 
as ye drink it, in remembrance of me. For as 
©* often as ye eat this bread, and drink this cup, ye 
do ſhew the Lord's death till he come.” —1 ſay, 
notwithſtanding theſe words have been ſo fully ex- 
plained by the Evangeliſts and by St. Paul, they 
have been variouſly interpreted by many who 
would pretend to give learned interpretations to 
the Scriptures. But, with great ſubmiſſion, I muſt 
beg leave to obſerve, that if we take them in the 
lame ſenſe in which the whole evangeliſtical doctrine 
® Luke xxii. + 1 Corinth. xi. 
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appeats to have been written, they will bear no 
interpretation but that which ariſes ſimply from 
taking the whole ſenſe into immediate conſidera- 
tion,—-When Jeſus told the Jews and his dif. 
ciples, that he was the Bread of life, and that if 
they did not eat his fleſh and drink his blood, they 
had no life in them; and ſaid, © He that eateth 
my fleſh, and drinketh my blood, dwelleth in 
* me, and I in him,” many of them were much 
offended —Whereupon, to ſhew them that he 
was ſpeaking of his ſpiritual body, he told them, 
that © it is the Spirit that quickeneth; the fleſh 
< profiteth nothing: the words which I ſpeak unto 
you, they are ſpirit and they are life,”—More- 
over, the whole goſpel of St. John tends to prove 
the ſame doctrine; and therefore we muſt conclude, 
that Jeſus Chriſt was always ſpeaking of his ſpi- 
ritual body, or the word of God: And when he 
brake the bread, and gave it to his diſciples, ſay- 
ing, Take, eat, this is my body, we are to give it 
no other interpretation but that of its being the 
ſymbol of his ſpiritual body; and the cup, as be- 
ing the ſymbol of his blood of the New Teſtament; 
which ſymbols we are to take as the body and 
blood of Chriſt, and which, by faith, are to pre- 
ſerve our body and ſoul unto eternal life, 

After Jeſus had kept the Paſſover with his diſ- 
ciples, he ſaid unto them, You will all be offended 
becauſe of me this night; © For it is written, I 
* will ſmite the ſhepherd, and the ſheep of the 
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& riſen again, I will go before you into Galilee *,” 
But his diſciples did not ſeem to underſtand him : 
And Peter, who on all occaſions ſeems to have ex- 
preſſed an uncommon zeal for his ſervice,” anſwer- 
ing, ſaid funto him, Though all men ſhall be 
* offended becauſe of thee, yet will I never be 
* offended.” But Jeſus, who knew the weakneſs 
of human nature when we are left to ourſelves, re- 
plied, © Verily, I fay unto thee, that this night, 
* before the cock crows, thou ſhalt deny me 
< thrice.” 

Afterwards Jeſus went apart with the two ſons 
of Zebedee and Peter; and finding that the hour 
was coming on apace, wherein his mortal part was 
to ſuffer, he ſaid, My ſoul is exceeding ſorrowful 
even unto death; tarry here and watch with me. 
And he withdrew from them about a ſtone's caſt, 
* and kneeled down and prayed, faying, Father, 
* if thou be willing, remove this cup from me: 
* nevertheleſs, not my will, but thine be done: 
And, being in an agony, he prayed with ſuch 
* earneſtneſs, that his ſweat was as it were great 
drops of blood falling down to the ground .“ 
And when he aroſe from prayer, and came to his 
diſciples, he found them ſleeping for ſorrow : and 
he ſaid unto them, Why fleep ye? ariſe, and pray, 
leſt ye enter into temptation, And while he 
was ſpeaking, Judas, with a band of men from 
the chief prieſts and ſcribes, came and took him: 
whereupon Peter, and the reſt of his diſciples, 
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would have made ſome reſiſtance: but Jeſus would 
not ſuffer them to make any kind of reſiſtance, 
ſaying, How then ſhall the Scriptures be ful- 
filled, that thus it muſt be * ?“ The cup 

which my Father hath _ me, ſhall I nor 
* drink it +?” | 

Then they led Jeſus away to the palace of Caia- 
phas the high prieſt, where all the ſcribes and 
elders of the people were aſſembled in council, 
ſeeking after witneſſes to convict him; but they 
found none who were conſiſtent; although ſeveral 
falſe witneſſes appeared, but their witneſſing was 
ſuch as was not ſufficient to convict a criminal in 
ſuch a ſituation. And Jeſus not attempting to ex- 
culpate himſelf, nor even giving any anſwer to the 
queſtions that were aſked him, the high prieſt ſtood 
up, and faid unto him, I adjure thee by the liv- 
ing God, that thou tell us whether thou be the 
** Chriſt, the Son of God?“ Jeſus ſaith unto him, 
* Thou haſt ſaid. Nevertheleſs, I ſay unto you, 
*© hereafter ye ſhall ſee the Son of man ſitting on 
* the right hand of Power, and coming in the 
clouds of heaven . Then ſaid the high prieſt, 
He has ſpoken blaſphemy, we have no occaſion for 
any more witneſſes; and turning to the council, 
he ſaid, What think ye? To which they anſwered, 
He is guilty of death. Whereupon the populace 
began immediately to ſpit in his face, to buffet 
him, and to ſtrike him with the palms of their 
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hands, ſaying, Propheſy unto us, thou Chriſt, who 
is he that ſmote thee? 
The more we reflect on the whole conduct of 
this Jewiſh council, the more we ſhall admire in 
them that depravity and degeneracy from every 
good quality, which always diſtinguiſhed the bulk 
of the people of this nation, Moſes, and all their 
prophets, had foretold them, that Chriſt ſhould 
appear upon earth inveſted with great power ; and 
that he would explain to them the will of the Su- 
preme Being, which, through them, 'was to be 
communicated to all the Gentile world. And, if 
they had read thoſe prophecies with attention, and 
enquired into the particularities of the birth and 
doctrines of Jeſus, they would have ſeen, that the 
greateſt part of them were even then fulfilled in 
him : But without doing of either, and without 
even conſidering that the mighty works which Je- 
ſus was daily doing among them, the like of which 
had never been ſeen in the world, could not have 
been done but by the immediate interpoſition of 
God, they condemned him to death ; and treated 
him infinitely worſe than they would, or by their 
law could, have treated the moſt abandoned male- 
factor; and this for no other reaſon but becauſe he 
informed them that he was the very Chriſt of 
whom their prophets had prophefied.—Thoſe peo- 
ple ſeem to have been deaf to reaſon, and to have 
loſt all reflection. The condem:ing a perſon, 
whoſe whole life had been characterized by ſuch 
uncommon acts of humanity and goodneſs, that 
N 3 all 
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all mankind were aſtoniſhed at him, and that many 
of the moſt ſenſible of their own counſellors were 
obliged to confeſs, © That he was a teacher come 
* from God; © For,” fays Nicodemus, no 
* man can do theſe miracles that thou doeſt, ex- 
** cept God be with him: 1 ſay, the condemn- 
ing ſuch a perſon, becauſe he had toid thein the 
truth, and without enquiring whether what he told 
them was the real truth or not, or reflecting upon 
the conſequences that might follow ſuch an unpa- 
ralleled act of injuſtice, ſhew them to have been 
the legitimate offspring of thoſe worthies who or- 
dered Aaron to make them gods to go before them, 
while Moſes was receiving the tables whereon the 
law of God was written, in Mount Sinai. 
Early in the morning of the following day, the 
chief prieſts and elders, after they had bound Je- 
ſus, led him away, and delivered him to Pontius 
Pilate, the Roman governor ; where they began 
* to accuſe him, ſaying, We found this fellow 
** peryerting the nation, and forbidding to give 
tribute to Cæſar, ſaying, that he himſelf is 
** Chriſt a King *.“ —“ Then ſaid Pilate to them, 
** Take him and judge him according to your law. 
** The Jews therefore ſaid unto him, It is not law- 
** ful for us to condemn or put any man to 
death :“ - Although they had, the evening be- 
fore, condemned Jeſus, and treated him in the 
moſt barbarous and ignominious manner; his ac- 
cuſers and judges being the ſame perſons.— Where- 
Luke xxiii. + John xvii, 
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upon the governor aſked Jeſus, ** ſaying, Art thou 
* the king of the Jews? And Jeſus ſaid unto him, 
© Thou fayeſt it. And when he was accuſed of the 
* chief prieſts and elders he anſwered nothing. 
© Then ſaith Pilate unto him, Heareſt thou not 
how many things they witneſs againſt thee ? And 
ce he anſwered him not a word, inſomuch that the 
“ governor marvelled greatly *:” and as he knew 
that they had delivered him for envy, ** he ſaid 
** unto them, Ye have brought this man unto me 
as one that perverteth the people; and behold 
* I have examined him before you, and find no 
fault in him touching thoſe things whereof ye 
* accuſe him: I will therefore chaſtiſe him, and 
** releaſe him,. as I muſt releaſe one unto you at 
this feaſt, Whereupon they cried out all at 
* once, Away with this man, and releaſe unto us 
* Barabbas +,” who was a murderer. 
When Pilate was ſat down on the judgment- 
** ſeat, his wife ſent unto him, ſaying, Have thou 
nothing to do with that juſt man: for I have 
* ſuffered many things this day in a dream, be- 
* cauſe of him. Pilate, therefore, willing to 
* releaſe Jeſus, ſpake again to them. But they 
* cried, ſaying, Crucify him, crucify him. Where- 
** upon he ſpake unto them the third time ; Why, 
* what evil hath he done? I have found no cauſe 
* of death in him. But they cried out the more, 
Let him be crucified $.”— © When Pilate faw 
that he could prevail nothing, but that rather 
Matt. xxvii, + Luke xxiii. f Matt. xxvii, $ Luke xxiil. 
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* a tumult was made, he took water, and wafned 
** his hands before the multitude, ſaying, I am 
innocent of the blood of this juſt perſon : ſee 
* ye to it. Then anſwered all the people, and ſaid, 
His blood be on us, and on our children *.“ 
„We have a law, and by our law he ought 
* to die, becauſe he made himſelf the Son of God, 
** When Pilate heard that ſaying, he was more 
** afraid; and again went into the judgment-hall, 
* and ſaid unto Jeſus, Whence art thou? But Jeſus 
gave him no anſwer. Then ſaid Pilate unto 
* him, Speakeſt thou not unto me? Knoweſt thou 
** not that I have power to crucify thee, and have 
power to releaſe thee? Jeſus then anſwered, 
** Thou couldeſt have no power at all againſt me, 
* except it was given thee from above: therefore 
* he that delivered me unto thee hach the greater 
** ſin. And from thenceforth Pilate ſought to re- 
* leaſe him: But the Jews cried out, ſaying, If 
* thou let this man go, thou art not Cæſar's 
friend; for whoſoever maketh himſelf a king, 
< ſpeaketh againſt Cæſar +.” This was touching 
the Roman upon a tender point : for all that 
they had ſaid to him before was not ſufficient to 
determine him to comply with their requeſt, 
which, he appears to have been convinced, was 
unjuſt : but their ſaying that he was not Cæſar's 
friend, if he ſet Jeſus at liberty, was what he 
could not bear, and therefore he immediateiy de- 
livered him up to be crucified. And after they had 
| „Matth. xxvii, + John xix, 
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mocked, inſulted, reviled, and treated in the moſt 
ignominious manner, the man who, from the time 
that he firſt appeared in public, had never ceaſed 
to do them all the good that lay in his power, 
curing all thoſe who were diſeaſed, and ſpeaking 
peace to the diſtreſſed, they led him away, like a 
lamb to the ſlaughter, to be crucified ; and when 
he was upon the croſs, adding barbarity to inſult, 
they gave him gall mixed with vinegar to drink 
and ſaid, He ſaved others; if he be Chriſt, the 
choſen of God, let him ſave himſelf, But Jeſus, 
expiring in torments, and curſed and: reviled by 
thoſe inhuman wretches whom he was endeavour- 
ing to ſave, with that incomparable goodneſs 
whereby he had always diſtinguiſhed himſelf, 
. prayed for his murderers, ſaying, ** Father, for- 

give them; for they know not what they do.” 
While Jeſus was upon the croſs, there was 
darkneſs over the land from the ſixth hour till the 
ninth hour; and about the ninth hour, when his 
mortal part was no longer able to ſupport the 
torments which they had prepared for him, he 
cried with a loud voice, My God, my God, why 
haſt thon forſaken me? and ſoon after yielded up 
the ghoſt: when the earth did quake, the rocks 
rent, and the vail of the temple was rent in two 
parts, from the top to the bottom. So that 
* when the centurion, and thoſe who were with 
* him watching Jeſus, ſaw the earth quake, and 
* thoſe things that were done, they feared great- 
* ly, ſaying, Truly this was the Son of God.” — 
When 
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When the body of Jeſus was taken down from 
the croſs, it was wrapped in clean linen, and laid 
in the new tomb of Joſeph of Arimathea, which 
he had hewn out in the rock; and the door of 
the ſepulchre was covered with a great ſtone. But 
'the chief prieſts and Phariſees, who were deter- 


mined to falſify the ſayings of Jeſus, the next 


morning came to the governor, and ſaid unto 
him, Sir, we remember that that deceiver ſaid, 
* while he was yet alive, After three days I will 
riſe again, Command therefore that the ſepul- 
*© chre be made ſure until the third day, leſt his 
* difciples come by night, and ſteal him away, 
and ſay unto the people, He is riſen from the 
dead; ſo the laſt error ſhall be worſe than the 
* firſt. Pilate ſaid unto them, Ye have a watch; 
go your way, make it as ſure as you can. So 
they went and made the ſepulchre ſure, ſealing 
the ſtone, and ſetting a watch*.” —But if theſe 
men had had any reflection, or ſenſe of feeling, how 
much muſt they have felt for their infamous con- 
duct, when their watch came on the third day, 
and informed them of all the appearances which 
they had ſeen, when Jeſus Chriſt aroſe from the 
dead ! Thoſe inhuman wretches ſeem to have been 
dead to reflection, and to every thing that was 
good ; for when their watch came and informed 
them of all the things that were done, when they 
* were aſſembled with the elders, and had taken 
* counſel, they gave large money unto the ſol- 
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& diers, ſaying, Say ye, His diſciples came by 
„ night and ſtole him away while we ſlept. And 
„if this come to the governor's ears, we will 
* perſuade him, and ſecure you *,” _ 

But no part of the conduct of thoſe people ap- 
pears to be ſo hardened, and ſhews them to have 
been ſo degenerated from every thing that was 
cood, as their telling Pilate, that the blood of 
Jeſus Chriſt ſhould be on them, and on their 
children: Although, after they had heard what 
had happened at his reſurrection, and had ſeen 
that great miracles were performed by Peter and 
others in his name, it appears that they began to 
be afraid of what they had done; for when they 
had brought the apoſtles before their council, the 
high prieſt aſked them, ſaying, © Did not we 
* ſtraitly command you not to teach in this 
* name? and behold ye have filled Jeruſalem 
* with your doctrine, and intend to bring this 
* man's blood upon us . Indeed the innume- 
rable evils which ſoon after befell the whole Jewiſh 
nation, and the inhabitants of Jeruſalem in parti- 
cular, agreeable to what Jeſus Chriſt had foretold, 
and the diſperſion of their deſcendants, who wan- 
der to this day like ſo many vagabonds upon the 
earth, without any fixed place of abode, or with- 
out their being admitted to have any real pro- 
perty ; notwithſtanding the mighty efforts which 
were made by the emperor Julian, and others, to 
reſtore them to their ancient inheritance, and 
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thereby to falſify the prophecy of Chriſt—1 ſay, 
when we conſider all thoſe things with attention, 
it appears that, agreeable to their requeſt, and 
conformable to their ideas of this matter, his blood 
has been required of them, and of their children, 
\.. Joſephus, one of their principal authors, gives 
us a very particular teſtimony of St. John the 
Baptiſt *; and acknowledges that he was inveſted 
with the authority to baptize, and that he pro- 
miſed remiſſion of ſins to thoſe who received his 
baptiſm. And notwithſtanding this ſame author 
does not in expreſs terms acknowledge Jeſus to 
have been their Meſſias, and that the deſtruction of 
Jeruſalem and of the Jewiſh nation, was a puniſh- 
ment of God for their wicked and infamous con- 
duct towards him, he comes as near to it as poſ- 
ſible ; and attributes, even apparently againſt his 
inclination, the ruin of this people to the vengeance 
of God, becauſe they had put to death, in the 
moſt ignominious manner, James the juſt, a man 
of great virtue, and the brother of Jeſus, who was 
called Chriſt. This was the James whom St. Paul 
ſaid he viſited when he went up to Jeruſalem +. 
After Jeſus was riſen from the dead, on the third 
day, he appeared firſt to Mary Magdalen and the 
other Mary, who came early in the morning to 
ſee the ſepulchre, and ſaid unto them, Be not 
** afraid; go tell my brethren that they go into 
_ * Galilee, and there they ſhall ſee me . But 
when © theſe women related this event to the 
® Joſephus lib. xvii. + Gal. i. 19. t Matth. xxvill. 
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apoſtles, their words appeared to them as idle 
tales, and they believed them not. Afterwards 
he appeared to two of them, as they walked from 
Jeruſalem to Emmaus, the ſame day, and reaſoned 
with them of what had happened, and particularly 
of what the women had related ; which they like- 
wiſe thought to have been viſtonary; and ex- 
plained to them, before they knew him, all that 
Moſes and the prophets had ſaid concerning himſelf, 
ſaying, © O fools, and flow of heart to believe 
* all that the prophets have ſpoken !—Ought not 
* Chriſt to have ſuffered theſe things, and to 
have entered into his glory“? - But as ſoon as 
they knew him he vaniſhed out of his ſight: 
whereupon they returned immediately to Jeruſa- 
lem; and finding ten of the apoſtles, and ſome 
other diſciples aſſembled, with the doors ſhut, 
for fear of the Jews, they ſaid unto them, 
* The Lord is riſen indeed, and hath appeared to 
Simon. But while they were ſpeaking, Jeſus 
* himſelf ſtood in the midſt of them, and ſaid 
* unto them, Peace be unto you. And they were 
* terrified, ſuppoſing that they had ſeen a ſpirit.” 
Jeſus therefore ſaid unto them, Why are ye 
troubled ? © Behold my hands, and my feet: 
* handle me, and ſee; for a ſpirit hath not fleſh 
and bones, as ye ſee me have.” And after he 
had ſhewed them his hands and his feet, he aſked 
them whether they had any meat? And they gave 
him a piece of broiled fiſh, and of an T—_ 
* Luke xxiv. 
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comb: and he did eat before them. © Then ſaid 
© Jeſus to them again, Peace be unto you: 1; 
* my Father hath ſent me, ſo ſend I you. Ang 
** when he had ſaid this, he breathed on them, 
and faith unto them, Receive ye the Holy Ghoſt 
<* Whoſe ſoever ſins ye remit, they are remitted 
unto them; and whoſe ſoever ſins ye retain, they 
are retained, But Thomas, one of the twelve, 
< was not with them when Jeſus came,” And 
when the other diſciples informed him that they 
had ſeen the Lord, he anſwered them, Except 
< ſhall fee in his hands the print of the nails, and 
put my finger into the print of the nails, and 
< thruſt my hand into his ſide, I will not be. 
e lieve®,” And eight days after, when his dif. 
ciples were aſſembled, and Thomas with them, 
came Jeſus, the doors being ſhut, and ſtood 
& in the midſt of them, and ſaid, Peace be unto 
* you:“ and turning towards Thomas, he ſaid, 
* Reach hither thy finger, and thruſt it into my 
hands; and reach hither thy hand, and thruſt 
© jt into my ſide; and be not faithleſs, but be- 
“ lieving. Then Thomas, anſwering, ſaid, My 
Lord, and my God.” Then Jeſus ſaid unto 
them, Theſe are the words which I ſpake unto 
you, while I was with you, that all things muſt 
be fulfilled which were written in the law of 
Moſes, in the prophets, and in the pſalms, con- 
cerning me. Thus it is written, and thus it 
© behoved Chriſt to ſuffer, and to riſe from the 
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& dead the third day; and that repentance and 
© remiſſion of fins ſhould be preached in his name, 
among all nations, beginning at Jeruſalem. And 
ye are witneſſes of theſe things®,” 

Jeſus Chriſt continued to ſhew himſelf at dif- 
ferent times, and in different places, to his diſ- 
ciples, during the. ſpace of forty days; and, as 
St, Paul informs us, he was ſeen, after his reſur- 
rection, by five hundred brethren at once; but 
he ſhewed himſelf very particularly to his diſciples 


at the ſea of Tiberias, when they were a fiſhing, 


and ſaid unto them, Children, have ye any meat? 


„They anſwered him, No. Then ſaid he unto 
them, Caſt the net on the right ſide of the ſhip, 
* and ye ſhall find. They caſt therefore, and 
* now they were not able to draw it for the mul- 
* titude of fiſhes+.” And when they had brought 
them to land, they ſaw a fire of coals there; and 
Jeſus ſaid unto them, Bring of the fiſh which ye 
have now caught, which they broiled. Then ſaid 
Jeſus again unto them, Come and dine; and he 
cave them of the fiſh, and of bread. This ap- 
pears to have been the firſt time that Jeſus ſnewed 
himſelf to his diſciples, after they were departed 
from Jeruſalem for Galilee, But when the forty 
days were nearly expired, it appears that he or- 
dered them to return again to Jeruſalem, and there 
to watt for the promiſe of the Father, which, ſaid 
he, ye have heard of me : © For John truly bap- 
« tized with water; but ye ſhall be baptized with 
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© the Holy Ghoſt, not many days hence“. The 
| laſt time that Jeſus ſhewed himſelf to his apoſtles 
appears to have been at Jeruſalem: And, accord. 
ing to St. Luke, he led them out as far as Bethany; 
- where they aſked him, ſaying, © Lord, wilt thou 
at this time reſtore again the kingdom to Iſrael? 
And he faid unto them, It is not for you to 
* know the times, or the ſeaſons, which the Father 
* hath put in his own power. But ye ſhall re- 
ceive power, after that the Holy Ghoſt is come 
upon you: And ye ſhall be witneſſes unto me, 
both in Jeruſalem and in all Judea, and in Sa- 
maria, and unto the uttermoſt part of the earth.” 
Then he lifted up his hands and bleſſed them; and 
while he bleſſed them, he was parted from them, 
and carried up into heaven: And they worſhipped 
him, and returned to Jeruſalem with great joy, 
and continued there till the day of Pentecoſt; 
when they received the Holy Ghoſt, which had 
been promiſed them; and continued to do great 
miracles, in the name of Jeſus Chriſt, and to 
preach him as being riſen from the dead, and ex- 
alted by God to be a Saviour, to give repentance 
to Iſrael, and forgiveneſs of ſins: So that great 
multitudes of people were now added to the church 
daily. 

The apoſtles, being filled with the Holy Ghoſt, 
ſpake the word of God with boldneſs, and with 
great power gave witneſs of the reſurrection of the 
Lord Jeſus: And multitudes of ſick and infirm 
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people were brought into the ſtreets of Jeruſalem, 
_ © ſo that the ſhadow of Peter paſſing by, might 
© paſs over them, and they were healed every one.” 
In vain did the chief prieſts, and the elders, to- 
gether with Herod, attempt to ſtop the progreſs of 
the Apoſtles doctrine: Stephen and James ſealed 
their belief with. their blood; and Paul, who was 
their chief inſtrument in the perſecution: of the 
church was moſt miraculouſly converted to the 
faith in Chriſt, and became one of the chief preach- 
ers of the goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt, through a great 
part of the Gentile world, as well as among the 
Jews. | | 

After the Apoſtles had eſtabliſhed their churches 
in Jeruſalem, and in all Judea, they ſeparated 
themſelves, and went into different countries, 
preaching the faith in, Chriſt, and every where 
working great miracles, and eſtabliſhing their 
doctrine with power; the Holy Ghoſt falling 
on all thoſe who heard them, and who were 
diſpoſed to be baptized, and to add themſelves 
to the number of the believers. All mankind 
were amazed to ſee thoſe poor and illiterate 
men preaching with ſuch an authority, and do- 
ing ſuch mighty works; for the Chriſtian reli- 
gion came into the world, and continued ſo, dur- 
ing the firſt age, without the leaſt appearance 
of learning, or ſcience, and with the greateſt ſim- 
plicity of thought and language, as well as of life 
and manners: The fundamental points of their 
doctrine being charity, humility, piety, and bro- 
| O therly 
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therly love; with the belief of Jeſus Chriſt's being 
the Saviour of mankind, and the interceſſor, and 
mediator, with the Father, for the ſins of the whole 
world; for which he offered himfelf a ſacrifice 
upon the tree, to ſatisfy the juſtice of God; and 
that, through him, his mercies might be extended 
over all the human race.—This appears to be the 
main ſcope of the goſpel, and of the preaching of 
the Apoſtles: And the principles of their doctrine 
ſeem to have been concealed from the ſelf-ſufficient, 
and learned, of thoſe days, as well as from the 
proud and noble; by both which orders of men 

Chriſtianity was either derided or perſecuted, 
The firſt who made uſe of the learning and 
philoſophy of thoſe times were the primitive 
fathers of the ſecond age, and then only to con- 
fute the idolatrous worſhip of the heathens, and 
their plurality of gods; and to evince the being 
of one God, and the immortality of the ſoul, out of 
| ſome of their own ancient authors, both poets and 
philoſophers, eſpecially out of the writings of Plato, 
and of his followers, and out of the verſes of Or- 
pheus and the Sibyls; which were then held in 
great veneration : Thus Minutius Felix, Origen, 
Clemens Alexandrinus, and others, made uſe of 
the learning of ſuch as were then ancient to them, 
and thereby became champions of the Chriſtian 
faith againſt the Gentiles, by the force of their 
own weapons: But, although it is evident that they 
did it with the beſt intention, and with a fervent 
zeal for the Chriſtian religion; yet, as they ſuf- 
fered 
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fered the pure doctrine of Jeſus Chriſt, and of his 
Apoſtles, to be relaxed, in many particulars ; intro- 
duced many ceremonies into the Chriſtian church, 
which were not uſed during the time of the Apoſtles; 
and joined the pure ſimple dictates of Chriſtianity, 
with the imaginary flights, and fallacious reaſon- 
ing, of ſeveral 'of the then ancient philoſophers 
ſuppoſing that they ſhould thereby be enabled to 
draw inſenſibly many of the Gentiles out of the 
groſs idolatry in which they then were; it has ſince 
been found, that they greatly injured the Chriſtian 
cauſe : and although, as I have juſt now obſerved, 
their intention was very good, their example 
ſhould be a warning to all the paſtors of the 
Chriſtian church, not to deviate in the leaſt from 
the pure doctrine of Chriſt and his Apoſtles, nor 
to truſt to men's traditions, when they are not 
ſtrictly agreeable thereto, however plauſible and 
gilded they may appear:—For, after the third 
century, and upon the riſe of the Arian, and other 
hereſies, in the Chriſtian church, their learning 
ſeems chiefly to have been employed in the defence 
of the ſeveral opinions profeſſed by thoſe ſectaries, 
and in ſupporting the particular doEtrines introduced 
into the Eaſtern or the Weſtern churches: And I 
very much doubt, whether this kind of learning 
and ſpeculation has not been the cauſe of all the 
diviſions of Chriſtendom, ſince the reſtoration of 
learning in the Weſtern parts of Europe, notwith- 
ſtanding it has been employed, by each party, and 
ſect, to prove their reſpective opinions to be the 

O 2 moſt 
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moſt agreeable to thoſe of the ancient fathers, and 
to the inſtitutions of the primitive churches. 

The Apoſtles, and thoſe who were taught imme. 
diately by them, preached the doctrines of Jeſus 
Chriſt through all the Roman empire, and in va- 
rious other parts of the world; notwithſtanding all 
the oppoſition which they met with, from the chiefs 
of the idolatrous ſects, and from the proud and ſelf. 
ſufficient governors, and philoſophers, of thoſe days: 
And, after having given ſuch examples of piety and 
goodneſs, as were worthy of the diſciples of their 
great Maſter, they were led like lambs to be ſlaugh- 
tered, and ſealed their doctrines with their blood, 
becauſe they obeyed the commandments of their 
God, Great multitudes of Chriſtians ſuffered the 
ſame fate, in the Roman empire, as well as in 
other parts of the earth, for no other apparent 
reaſon, but becauſe they were Chriſtians, and would 
not conform to the groſs idolatry which then pre- 
vailed, and pay that adoration and worſhip to 
ſtocks, ſtones, and the works of men's hands, 
which they thought to be due only to the great 
God of Heaven.—Pliny tells us in his letter to the 
Emperor Trajan, that there were great numbers of 
people employed, apparently by the idol prieſts 
and others, to inform the magiſtrates againſt the 
Chriſtians, for their not conforming to the laws 
then in being in favour of idolatry, which were 
very ſevere againſt them ;—and that, in conſequence | 
of ſuch informations, multitudes of them were 
daily dragged to priſons, and loaded with injuries; 

| although 
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although it did not appear that they had been 
ouilty of any crimes, except the reſiſting of ido- 
latry may be called ſuch :—and therefore this 
governor demanded particular advice of the em- 


peror how he ſhould a& in his government with 


reſpect to thoſe, as he then thought, unhappy peo- 
ple, who were worthy of compaſſion. 

Upon the whole, on taking a curſory view of 
the riſe and progreſs of the Chriſtian religion, 
againſt all the oppoſition and perſecution of the 
Jews and of the Gentiles; when we conſider the 
reſolution, firmneſs, and good conduct of the Apoſ- 
tles, who were all illiterate men, and as well of 
thoſe who were eye- witneſſes of the ſufferings of 
their Maſter, who converſed with him after his re- 
ſurrection, and who, after they had filled even their 
enemies with amazement by the mighty works 
which they did, were content to ſeal their teſ- 
timony with their blood, and to follow him in 
all his ſufferings :=l ſay, on reflecting ſeriouſly and 
impartially upon thoſe matters, I believe there are 
very few who will not be ready to conclude, that 
thoſe men muſt have been well convinced of the 
truth of their doctrine; and alſo, that they muſt 
have had more than human ſupport, to have car- 
ried them through thoſe fiery ſcenes, in which they 
were frequently involved; to have modeſtly with- 
ſtood all the powers of the Gentile world; and to 
have propagated their religion through the greateſt 
part of the earth. And moreover, when we can- 


didly examine the fundamental principles of their 
O 3 doctrine, 
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doctrine, and particularly of the moral part tliere- 
of, by thoſe laws of nature which the Supreme 
Being has given every intelligent being faculties 
to comprehend, we ſhall find them, as it were, 
explaining our own imperfe& ideas, and holding 
forth a deſirable peace to our troubled mind.— 
Thar pure and refined moral which they taught, 
as well by example as by precept, was ſuch as 
made that of the philoſophers, with all their pomp 
and parade, appear dull and unintereſting; and 
even their enemies were obliged to confeſs, chat the 
like had never been heard upon earth: Likewiſe 
that pure form of worſhip and of prayer, which 
Jeſus Chriſt and his Apoſtles taught their followers 
to offer up to the Father of Spirits, together with 
the condition of forgiving all thoſe who had of-. 
fended them, which was thereunto annexed, was 
ſuch as had never before appeared in the world; 
was ſuch as muſt give us an exalted idea of his 
Almighty Goodneſs, and of our own ſituation as 
intelligent beings; and in fact, was ſuch as muſt 
make all the heathen forms of worſhip, which 
have been before deſcribed, appear contemptible, 
and even abominable. 

Let us reflect, for a moment, upon the forms of 
religion which were uſed among the Egyptians, 
Chaldeans, Greeks, and Romans, with all their 
ſects of philoſophers and wiſe men, and in this 
enlightened age, our reaſon alone, without any aſſiſt- 
ance from the doctrines of Chriſtianity, will teach 
us, that they were deteſtable.— The offering that 
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adoration to carved images, to crocodiles and other 
animals, to the ſun, moon, planets, and all the 
hoſt of heaven, and in fact, to a multitude of ima- 
ginary beings, which were formed by their poets, 
that was due only to the great God of nature 
and the Father of all things, which was the prac- 
tice among the inhabitants of thoſe countries, was 
ſuch a degrading of human nature, as muſt make 
all their pretended knowledge appear to be fooliſh- 
neſs. But the forms of religion which thoſe peo- 
ple practiſed were pure and holy, in compariſon 
to thoſe ſcenes of blood and human ſacrifices, 
which were practiſed among the more barbarous 
nations, the very idea of which is ſufficient to fill 
every thinking perſon with horror, and to make 
him deteſt the very name of thoſe infernal 
butchers, | 

It is true, Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato, Zeno, 
the Brachmans, the Magi, and ſeveral of the Cel- 
tic philoſophers, taught a ſpecies of morality, the 
worſhip of one God, the immortality of the ſoul, 
and a ſtate of future rewards and puniſhments ; 
but their ideas of thoſe matters appear to have been 
very imperfect, and their leſſons made but little 
impreſſion upon the moſt enlightened of their fol- 
lowers : and notwithſtanding all that the enemies 
of Chriſtianity have ſaid to the contrary, I muſt be 
permitted to ſay, that that pure morality, and that 
brotherly affection, which is worthy of rational 
creatures, was not known in the world before it 
was preached by Jeſus Chriſt and his Apoſtles.— 
| O 4 But 
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But becaule the proud, arrogant, and ſelf-ſufficient 
part of mankind in thoſe days, who thought them- 
ſelves learned, could not comprehend fome of the 
principles of the Chriſtian faith, they rejected the 
whole. They ſuppoſed themſelves capable of de- 
veloping all the myſteries of the Supreme Being; 
that they were equally intelligent with the Angels; 
and that, ſuppoſing every part of the Chriſtian 
doctrines to be true, it was an injuſtice on the part 
of the God of heaven, not to have communicated 
it to them. Thus the preaching of Chriſt cruci- 
fied was to the Jews a ſtumbling- block, and to the 
Greeks fooliſhneſs.— The former were ſo full of 
the ideas of Aſiatic pomp and ſplendor, and of 
the things of this world, that they were ſcanda- 
lized to ſee a perſon appearing in ſuch a humble 
manner, and aſſociating with the loweſt part of the 
people, while he was declaring himſelf to be the 
Meſſias and the king of Iſrael; notwithſtanding ali 
the mighty works which he was daily doing 
among them; and which they ſuppoſed were 
done by the power of the devil: neither did they 
then conſider, that the great king, who made their 
nation the terror of all that part of the world, 
was a poor boy taken from feeding his father's 
ſheep. 
When the Greek philoſophers were firſt informed 
of the principles of Chriſtianity, they ſeemed to 
think that the moral part thereof was admiſſible, as 
being only an illuſtration, or rather a refinement of 
the moral precepts of Thales, Pythagoras, Socra- 
10 tes, 
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tes, and Plato: but they could not comprehend 
that the Great Creator of the univerſe ſhould ſend 
his Son into the world, enveloped in a body of 
fleſh ; firſt to explain his will to mankind ; after- 
wards to let his mortal part ſuffer a moſt igno- 
minious death upon the croſs, as a ſacrifice for 
their fins; and laſtly, by reviving and re-inveſting 
himſelf again with that ſame body, to give his 
followers an idea of the reſurrection from the dead; 
which they were to preach to all mankind, who, 
at the laſt day, were to riſe from the dead with 
their natural bodies, which were to be changed in 
a moment, to give an account of the works they 
did in the fleſh :==And, moreover, that Jeſus Chriſt, 
who died upon the croſs, was to be the mediator 
between God and man; and that all thoſe 
who addreſſed the Father for pardon for their of- 
fences, were to do it through his interceſſion.—l ſay, 
as the Greek philoſophers could not comprehend 
all this, they thought it ſuch a piece of folly, that 
it would be doing an inſult to their underſtanding, 
even to give an anſwer thereto; and therefore they 
rejected it altogether; and regarded the preachers 
of this doctrine as poor creatures who were un- 
worthy of their attention, However, when they 
perceived that the Chriſtian religion, notwithſtand- 
ing all the oppoſition and perſecution which it met 
with in every part, was gaining ground in the 
world, that it was preached with ſuch power, and 
lupported by ſuch miracles, that all mankind, who 


gave themſelves the trouble to examine it, were 
filled 
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filled with amazement, and that its preachers were 
every day ſealing their teſtimony with their blood, 
they began to make a more particular enquiry into 
the doctrine of Jeſus Chriſt, and after the mighty 
works which he was ſaid to have done in Judea.— 
But although they found the facts ſo well atteſted 
that they could not diſprove them, yet, as the 
greateſt part of his doctrine was ſo much above 
the reach of their faculties, that they could not 
reconcile it to their manner of reaſoning, they 
treated it as a fable, thoſe who propagated it as 
fanatics, and declared that all the miracles which 
they did, were done by the power of magic. 
Celſus was the firſt who wrote publicly againſt 
the doctrine of Jeſus Chriſt : And as his reaſoning 
has been the baſis upon which all the arguments that 
have been made againſt Chriſtianity, by the ancient 
as well as by the modern philoſophers, were found- 
ed; except that many of the latter have denied 
the facts, which the former never did; I ſhall, 
with great ſubmiſſion, make ſome enquiry into the 
principal objections that have been made by the 
ancients as well as by the moderns againſt the 
principles of the Chriſtian religion; and endeavour 
to prove, that they can have no ſolid foundation; 
and that, in a matter of this conſequence, it be- 
hoves every perſon to reflect ſeriouſly upon the 
ſubject, before he ſuffers himſelf to be led away 
by ſuch frivolous, although perhaps plauſible, 
arguments, which are neither phyſically nor mo- 
rally ſupported. 
CELSUS 
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CELSUS was one of the ſect of Epicureans , 
and, if we may judge from his writings, was one 
of thoſe ſelf-ſufficient philoſophers, who have ſuch 
an exalted idea of their own abilities, that they 
treat all the reſt of mankind with a kind of con- 
tempt z and flatter themſelves, that they ſhew their 
ſuperior genius, by attempting to turn the writ- 
ings of others into ridicule, without endeavour- 
ing to diſprove them by any one ſolid argument, 
or even to enquire whether the facts or the rea- 
ſons which their opponents advance are well or ill 
founded.,—T his author, in his book which he calls 
A treatiſe on the truth, inſtead of endeavouring 
to diſprove the facts advanced by the Chriſtians, 
or even to convince mankind by ſolid arguments, 
that their religion was contrary to human reaſon, 
or to the opinions of the philoſophers, whoſe writ- 
ings were at that time in the greateſt eſteem in the 
world, ſets out with accuſing them of holding ſe- 
cret aſſemblies, which were contrary to the laws of the 
country ;>>Which laws, by the bye, were calculated 
to promote the worſhip of images, and the ado- 
ration of a plurality of gods, and were extremely 
ſevere againſt all thoſe who followed any other 
kind of worſhip.— So that the only crime which 
this author hereby lays to the charge of the Chriſ- 
tians, was that of acting with common prudence, by 
endeavouring to keep themſelves out of the ſnares 
which were laid to catch them; and ſtrictly fol- 
lowing the wiſe advice that was given them, to 


f be wile as ſerpents, and harmleſs as doves.” 
| Celſus 
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TCelſus then proceeds to condemn the Chriſtian 
doctrine in toto, becauſe it aroſe, as he ſays, from a 


barbarous ſource ; namely, from Judea; rn ie 1 
did not take its riſe in Greece, or in ſome other country 


Famous for its learning. Although he afterwards ad- 


'mits, that eyen the barbarous nations, from the 
light of reaſon only, are capable of inventing a 
form of worſhip to offer up to the Divinity; 
bus, ſays he, to judge properly of it, to ſupport it by 
ſolid reaſoning, aud by the practice of virtue, the Greeks 
were the moſt proper. Howeyer, he immediately 
after deſtroys his own arguments, it they may be 
called arguments, by telling us, that the Chriſ- 
tians were notwithitanding in ſome meaſure pru- 


gent, by holding their aſſemblies, to preach, and to 


pratiiſe their maxims, in a ſecret mauner z for by ſa 
doing, they covered themſelves from the terrible puniſb- 
ments io which they would otherwiſe have been incvit- 
ably expoſed : Then, to convince mankind how pro- 
per the Greeks, with all their learning, were to 


Eultivate Chriſtianity, or indeed any kind of mo- 


rality, he gives the examples of the perils to which 


Pythagoras and Socrates were expoſed on account of 
their moral principles; two of the greateſt and wiſeſt 


of all the philoſophers that ever appeared in Greece; 


one of whom was baniſhed his country, and the 

other was put to death, for preaching temperance - 

and morality among their vicious countrymen. 
This author, in the next place, attacks the 


moral precepts of the Chriſtian religion, which, he 


ſays, contain nothing new, or peculiar to Feſus Chriſt, 
but 
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but are the ſame that had been long before taught by 
the pbiloſopbers.— If Celſus had any writings of the 
ancient philoſophers which contained moral pre- 
cepts equally pure and refined with thoſe of the 
Evangeliſts, they are loſt at preſent; becauſe it 
is certain, that the moral which we find in thofe 
ancient authors that are handed down to us, is 
not to be compared with that which was preached 
by Jeſus Chriſt and his Apoſtles; and I have not 
heard of any other author who has attempted to 
put the former in competition with the latter. He 
then enters upon the point of idolatry ; and ob- 
ſerves, that thoſe who profeſs Chriſtianity declare 
againſt the belief of thoſe gods which are' made by men's 
bands, becauſe there is no appearance that the aworks 
made, for the moſt part, by witked and unjuſt mes, 
and full of all ſorts of impurity, can be real gods : But 
to turn off, what he ſuppoſed was a merit, from 
the Chriſtians, he immediately proceeds to ſhew, 
that this doctrine was not peculiar to them; and 
that it was not their books which taught it the 
firſt; and cites a paſſage out of Heraclitus, which 
ſays, that thoſe who addreſs themſelves to inani- 
mate bodies, as if they were gods, may be juſtly 
compared to thoſe artificers, who would make a 
piece of braſs or of copper to ſpeak, with only 
touching it, 

As the working of miracles through the name of 
Jeſus Chriſt, was not ceaſed among the Chriſtians 
at the time when Celſus wrote, this author takes 
a great deal of pains to prove, that all the power 

which 
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which the Chriſtians had to work miracles, aroſe from 
their invoking the names of certain demons ; and from 
the particular correſpondence they had with thoſe be- 
ings.— am very glad to ſee that Celſus avows, 
that the Chriſtians did thoſe miraculous acts in his 
time; becauſe many of our modern philoſophers 
poſitively deny this fact; but the teſtimony of 
an enemy, in favour of any perſon or thing, muſt 
always have much weight. If therefore the Chriſ- 
tians did miracles at the time when Celſus wrote, 
by invoking the name of Jeſus Chriſt, it would 
be abſurd in me, in this enlightened age, to attempt 
to prove, that this muſt have been done by the 
immediate interpoſition of the Divinity; becauſe, 
from the idea which mankind in general have of 
the nature of demons, or of the power of the 
wicked principle, it is not in their nature to cure 
diſeaſes, and to do all manner of good works, as 
the Chriſtians did to their fellow-creatures; which 
even Celſus himſelf and their worſt enemies have 
never attempted to deny. | 

But this author was not content with throwing 
out all this calumny againſt the Chriſtians of his 
age; for, in the next page, he extends it to the 
perſon of Jeſus Chriſt, the founder of their ſect; 
whom he accuſes, with great bitterneſs, to have 
done all the miracles, which he did in Fudea, by the 
power of magic; and to have afterwards baniſhed 
from the ſociety of his diſciples, by the effect of bis 
foreknowledge of things, thoſe who had learnt the ſame 


ſecrets, and who might, as he had done, value them- 
N ſelves 
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ſelves upon having done thoſe miracles by the power of 
Cod; and, therefore, ſays he, if he rejected theſe men, 
as being wicked, he was wicked himſelf, ſeeing that 
he did the ſame things; and if he was not wicked in 
doing them, the others were not more guilty than 
him. — This is 'one of the ſtrongeſt and moſt 
pointed accuſations that Celſus has made againft 
the perſon and mighty works of Jeſus Chriſt 
and it had ſome weight with the Greeks of thoſe 
days, who were firm in the belief, that every 
thing done upon earth, more than what was com- 
mon, or above the art or comprehenſion of their 
philoſophers, was done by the power and interpo- 
ſition of demons ; becauſe, according to their doc- 
trines, the Supreme Being had confined his part 
of the creation to ſpiritual beings; and all the 
material ſyſtem of nature was created and go- 
verned by different orders of thoſe created ſpiri- 
tual beings, ſo that the Omnipotent God did not at 
all concern himſelf with the ſituation or welfare 
of mankind; and therefore, whatever happened 
upon earth, which was above the reach of human 
knowledge, was effected by the power of dem ons; 
conſequently Jeſus Chriſt muſt have been a de- 
ceiver, to have ſaid that he did his miracles by 
the immediate power of God. This is the force 
of the reaſoning of Celſus upon this head; and 
this was the general belief of the Greeks ; which 
correſponds in ſome - meaſure with the aſſertions 
of the Phariſees, who, as I have already obſerved, 
followed the doctrine of Plato; for when they 
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ſaw Jeſus Chriſt doing his great muracles, they de. 
clared that he caſt out devils by the power of 
Beelzebub the prince of devils. 

Although Celſus meant to do a great injury to 
the Chriſtian doctrine, by attempting to diſcredit 
the miracles of Jefus Chriſt and his followers, he 
has, ſtrictly ſpeaking, done it ſervice, by admit- 
ting the facts, of which, as it appears, he was well 
informed, and corroborating the teſtimony of the 
Evangeliſts, which many of our modern philoſo- 
 Phers have taken great pains to diſcredit, although 

no part of ancient hiſtory is otherwiſe ſo well 
atteſted, and carries upon the face of it ſuch evi. 
dent marks of its authenticity, It would be uſe- 
leſs for me to repeat again the juſt and reaſonable 
anſwer which Jefus Chriſt made to the Phariſees, 
when they accuſed him of doing his great mira- 
cles by the power of Beelzebub, it being ſo woll 
known; and therefore I ſhall direct my anſwer to 
Celſus's argument, which was much efteemed by 
many of the Greeks, as being conformable to 
their ideas of the immediate interpoſition of the 
Supreme Being in the affairs of this world. 

As the Great God of heaven, according to their 
way of thinking, was only the Creator of ſpiritual 
beings, and did not at all interfere with the af- 
fairs of the human race, except with what re- 
garded their ſouls, or their ſpiritual part, no kind 
of miracle on their bodies could have been done 
by his almighty interpoſition ; and therefore Jeſus 


Chriſt, as the Jews faid of him, muſt have de- 
ceived 
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ceived the people, by ſaying that he worked his 
miracles by the immediate power of God. But, to 
give all the weight that I poſſibly can to their ar- 
gument, I will admit, for a moment, that the Su- 
preme Being does not at all interfere with the 
material part of the creation, or with the diſorders 
of the human body ; yet, after the ſoul, or the 
ſpiritual part, is ſeparated from the body, and the 
latter is become putrid, and ready to mix with 
the earth, from whence it aroſe, it does not ap- 
pear, according to their own reaſoning, that any 
inferior order of ſpiriz1al beings could command 
that ſou], which had fipiſhed its taſk in this world, 
and was retired to its place of reſt, to return 
again upon earth to re-animate that putrid body 
which it had before laid down, and to paſs 
through a ſecond ſtate of probation. = However, 
this was the caſe of Lazarus, whom Jeſus Chriſt 
raiſed from the dead after he had been laid in 
the grave four days, and was become putrid. 
And as this is a fact which none of the ancient 
writers againſt Chriſtianity have ever attempted to 
deny, but, on the contrary, have admitted ; I muſt 
be permitted to ſay, that, according to their own 
way of reaſoning, this could not have been done 
but by the immediate interpoſition of the Supreme 
Being ; and, conſequently, Celſus, and the reſt of 
the Greeks as well as the Jews, were highly 
blameable for ſaying that Jeſus Chriſt was a de- 

ceiver; he having done what, according to their 


own doctrine, could not have been done, but by 
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the immediate commands of the great God of 
heaven, | 
Porphyry, the emperor Julian, and others of the 
ancients who wrote againſt Chriſtianity, ſeem to 
have copied all the principal arguments of Celſus, 
and to have purſued the ſame plan that was laid 
down by him : but none of them have even at- 
tempted to deny the facts contained in the Evan- 
geliſts; on the contrary, they all, as Celſus had 
done, admit the facts, but attempt to diſcredit 
them, and to attribute them to the power of ma- 
gic. The teſtimony therefore of ſo many ene- 
mies of Chriſtianity, who lived fo near the time 
that the Chriſtian doctrines were firſt propagated 
among mankind, and who had ſuch opportunities 
to be well informed of the facts, in favour of the 
aſſertions of the Evangeliſts, muſt add ſuch 
weight thereto, that it is really a matter of aſto- 
niſhment, that any of the modern writers ſhould 
now have the aſſurance to deny the facts; and, 
without any foundation, attempt to impoſe their 
own vague reaſoning upon mankind, in contra- 
diction to a hiſtory of facts fo well atteſted and 
founded. | 
Celſus afterwards proceeds to exhort his coun- 
trymen not to receive any articles of belief before 
they had well weighed them in the balance of hu- 
man reaſon, and to follow only the dictates of 
that faithful judge; otherwiſe, ſays he, you will be 
liable to be deceived in the dottrines which you adopt; 
becauſe, if you believe what is propoſed to you, with- 
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eut examining whether it is reaſonable or authentic, 
you will be like unto thoſe who ſuffer themſelves to be 
ſeduced by the illuſtons of falſe prieſts and ſorcerers. 
This is the caſe among the Chriſtians ; among whom 
there are many who will neither hear your reaſons, 
nor tell you exactly what they believe, but content them- 
ſelves with ſaying, You are not to examine, believe only, 
and your faith will ſave you; and who hold it as a 
maxim, that the wiſdom of this world is evil, and 
that fooliſhneſs is good. If thoſe people would give 
an anſwer to the queſtions that I would aſk them, not 
that I wanted to be more particularly informed of their 
ſentiments, for I know every thing that is ſaid or done 
among them, but for to ſhew them that I am defirons 
to inſtrułt all mankind ; but they refuſe it, and confine 
themſelves to their uſual anſwer, You are not to ex- 
amine, but believe only ; however, they ſhould at leaſt 
have informed me what are the artitles that they are 
defirous I ſhould believe, and from whence they draw 
them, — From this paſſage we may diſcover, not 
only the preſumption and ſelf-ſufficiency of this 
author, but alſo his diſpoſition to be uncandid, 
and to act very unbecoming a philoſopher : For, 
as he ſays that he knew every thing that was ſaid 
er done among the Chriſtians, he muſt have 
known what the Apoſtle Paul taught them ; 
namely That they were to examine all things, 
* and to hold faſt that which was good ;” and not 
to ſuffer themſelves to be led away by the un- 
meaning diſcourſes of thoſe vain boaſters: But 
this author has maliciouſly avoided entering di- 
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rectly into this part of St. Paul's doctrine, al- 
though he immediately after takes it up obliquely, 
to turn it into ridicule, by ſaying, that the wiſdom 
of this world is evil, and its fooliſhneſs good. | 
When St. Paul ſaid, If any man among you 
* ſeemeth to be wiſe in this world, let him be- 
come a fool, that he may be wiſe; for the 
* wiſdom of this world is fooliſhneſs with God ;” 
no perſon who has any idea of St. Paul's doc- 
trine, can ſuppoſe that he ſimply meant that real 
wiſdom was folly before God: he meant only the 
pretended wiſdom of thoſe proud, vain, and pre- 
ſumptuous boaſters, who imagined themſelves ca- 
pable of developing all the myſteries of God, 
who denied his providence and his empire over 
- all created beings, and who thought their limited 
faculties were ſufficient-to put them upon a foot- 
ing to reaſon with the more perfect ſpiritual be- 
ings, I ſay, St. Paul meant only, that the pre- 
tended wiſdom of thoſe philoſophers was fooliſh- 
neſs before God. Indeed, the doctrine of each 
ſe& reſpectively appeared fooliſhneſs before all the 
others. The Stoicians laughed at the credulity of 
the Platonians, becauſe they believed the immor- 
tality of the ſoul, and its tranſmigration from one 
body into another ; and the Epicureans called 
every thing ſuperſtition and folly which ſuppoſed 
a Divine Providence, or that the Supreme Being 
intereſted himſelf in the affairs of this world. 
On the contrary, Jefus Chriſt ſeems to be par- 
ticularly deſirous, that his doctrine ſhould be 
| built 
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built upon the ſolid foundation of reaſon and 
wiſdom ; and would not declare himſelf publicly 
to be the Meſſias, before the Jews had ſeen the 
great works which he did, and had time to reflect 
thereon. He does not tell the Scribes and the 
Phariſees, that they ſhould believe only; but al- 
ways, with the greateſt reaſon and judgment, en- 
deavours to convince them of their errors, even 
when he knew that they were uſing every means 
to enſnare him. We likewiſe find St. Paul, and 
the reſt of the Apoſtles, doing the ſame thing. 
When the former was at Athens, and preached 
on Mars-hill, as there was a law then exiſting in 
that ſtate, which made it death for any perſon to 
ſet forth a new God, what prudence and judgment 
did he diſplay in endeavouring to convince that 
people, and particularly the Epicurean and Sto- 
ician philoſophers, who, with all their boaſted 
wiſdom and knowledge, were fallen into the 
groſſeſt idolatry, that he only preached and re- 
commended as an object of their enquiry, the 
unknown God, whoſe altar then exiſted among 
them, and whoſe principal attributes he ex- 
plained ! and he moreover endeayoured to per- 
ſuade them, that if they examined their own 
poets, and conſulted their own reaſon, the truth 
of his aſſertions would evidently appear. — Hence 
therefore, I think we may juſtly conclude, that 
this accuſation of our author's, and of many 
others who have copied after him, is void of 


truth, and had no foundation, | 
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Celſus, in the next place, labours hard to prove, 
that there was a certain conformity of ſentiments, 
implanted by nature, among the greateſt part of 
-the nations of the world, who agreed in the ſame 
opinion, reſpecting the worſhip of a plurality of Gods; 
which ſentiment as received from the moſt early 
ages, among the wiſcſt natiens ; and the maſt enlightened 
people upon earth continued ſtil in the ſame way of 
thinking : It was Moſes, and the anceſtors of the 
Fewiſh nation alone, wwho, ſays he, firſt oppoſed this 
opinion, and who declared tbemſelves to be the choſen , 
people of the great Cod; although the latter were only 
a company of ignorant ſhepherds, and the former an 
ambitious deceiver—However, if Celſus had read 
Pythagoras's firſt book upon the ſovereign good, he 
would have ſeen, that that very learned and ancient 
philoſopher mentions many nations, beſides the 
Hebrews, who were of different ſentiments re- 
ſpecting the Divinity; and, moreover, that he 
quotes ſeveral paſſages from the Jewiſh prophets, 
whom he mentions with the greateſt veneration. 
But this author ſeems to be the declared enemy of 
Moſes, and of the Jewiſh nation ; and begins his 
accuſation againſt them with attacking Moſes's 
hiſtory of the creation of the world, and of the 
deluge, than which, he ſays, nothing can be more 
falſe and ridiculous : and, to prove this bold aſ- 
ſertion, he quotes ſeveral fables, and the writings 
of the Egyptian doctors, who affirmed, that the 
world had then exiſted near ten thouſand years; 
but that it had often ſuffered from deluges, and 

as 
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as well from fire. This, ſays our author, was the 
firm belief of all the Egyptian doftors, who were the 
wiſeſt, and the moſt learned, of all mankind; and 
among whom Moſes acquired all his knowledge ; al- 
though he afterwards joined himſelf to a number of 
ſhepherds, and ignorant people, who were ſo blind- 
folded by his illuſions, that they ſuffered themſelves to 
be perſuaded, that there was but one God, who formed 
the univerſe, and created the heavens and the earth, 
end all things that are therein : But notwithſtanding, 
after ſome time they gave themſelves up to the wor- 
ſhip of angels, and to magic; in this ſtrittly following 

the precepts of their Moſes. : 
This is evidently a piece of calumny againſt 
Moſes ; becauſe we find that great Lawgiver tell- 
ing the Hebrews, *© that they ſhould not regard 
„them who had familiar ſpirits, neither ſeek 
c after wizards, to be defiled by them“; and, 
although this people were often idolaters, there is 
not an example in all their hiſtory, where the 
worſhip of angels is eſtabliſhed, —But Celſus took 
every opportunity to defame Moſes, and the Jews 
in general, to the end that he might the better in- 
troduce the accuſations which he has made againſt 
Jeſus Chriſt, and his followers, who appear to 
have been the particular objects of his hatred: For, 
after accuſing them in the manner I have before 
mentioned, he introduces a Jew addreſſing Jeſus, 
and pretending to convict him of falſity, in many 
things ; particularly of his having given out that be 

| * Levitic. xix. 31. | 
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«as born of a virgin. Then he reproaches him with 
having been originally bred in a little village in Judea; 
that his mother was a pocr girl of this village, who 
lived by her labour; and that, having been convicted 
of adultery with a foldier, called Panther, ſhe was 
driven out of ber village, by her eſpouſed huſband, who 
was a carpenter by profeſſion. Aﬀter this affront, ſhe 
wandered about, in a miſerable manner, from place to 
place, and was ſecretly delivered of Jeſus: Aud that 
be, finding himſelf in neceſſity, was obliged to go into 
Egypt, and hire himſelf as a ſervant ; where having 
learnt ſome of the ſecrets upon which the Egyptians 
dalued themſelves ſo much, he returned into his own 
country ; and being proud of the miracles which he 
knew how to perform, he declared himſelf to be a 
god. | 
It will be obſerved, from the foregoing paſſage, 
that our author has now laid aſide the character of 
a philoſopher, and of a reaſoner, even of the 
Epicurean order, and has deſcended to low ſcurri- 
lity. Whenever a man of letters attempts to eſta- 
bliſh a fact of this kind, he ought at leaſt to make 
it have the appearance of truth. But Celſus muſt 
have either been totally ignorant of the laws and 
cuſtoms of the Jewiſh nation, or otherwiſe he 
has aſſerted a moſt groſs calumny, knowing it ta 
have been ſuch. For we find, in the law of 
Moſes, which was conſtantly obſerved, as far as 
it reſpected thoſe matters, That, if a damſel, 
** who is a virgin, be betrothed unto a huſband, 


* and a man find her in the city, and lie with 
** her, 
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her, then ye ſhall bring them both unto the 
gate of the city, and ye ſhall ſtone them with 
** ſtones, that they die; the damſel, becauſe ſhe 
* cried not, being in the city; and the man, be- 
* cauſe he hath humbled his neighbour's wife: 
* So thou ſhalt put away the evil from among 
you. But if a man find a betrothed damſel in 
* the field, and the man force her, and lie with 
* her, the man only that lay with her ſhall die; 
but unto the damſel thou ſhalt do nothing, there 
* is in the damſel no fin worthy of death“. 
And there cannot be the leaſt doubt that this law 
was in force, at the time that Jeſus Chriſt was 
upon earth ; for we find a very particular 
example of a woman who was taken in adultery, 
recorded by St. John +, with the opinion of the 
Scribes and Phariſees thereon, Moreover, Jeſus 
Chriſt was always ſuppoſed, even by the Jews 
themſelves, to be the carpenter's ſon, and the 
children which Joſeph had by Mary were regarded 
as his brothers and ſiſters: Even Joſephus, their 
oreat hiſtorian, when he mentions James, who was 
put to death at Jeruſalem, calls him the brother 
of Jeſus, who was called Chriſt ; but, if there 
had been any foundation for Celſus's accuſation, 
this could not have been the caſe; as Joſeph 
would have been regarded as an infamous perſon, 
if he had taken a woman to be his wife, after he had 
convicted her of adultery, and forced her to leave 
her habitation ; and who, by the laws of the coun- 
» Deut. xxii. 25. + Chap. viii: 
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try, ſhould have been ſtoned to death. Hence 
therefore, without making any obſervations upon 
what St. Matthew and St. Luke, who ſealed their 
teſtimony with their blood, have ſaid to the con- 
trary, it is clear, that Celſus has aſſerted a moſt 
notorious falſchood with reſpe& to Mary the mo- 
ther of Jeſus. 

That an Epicurean, whoſe exalted idea of his 
own wit and abilities overcame his reaſon, ſhould 
have aſſerted ſuch barefaced abſurdities, is not ſo 
much a matter of wonder, as he often contradicts 
himſelf in his own writings ; but that a great 
French critic, of our days, ſo much eſteemed for 
his veracity and integrity, and who muſt have 
been ſo well informed in the Jewiſh hiſtory, ſhould 
have taken ſuch pains to copy this paſſage of 
Celſus's, and to print it, with notes, in at leaſt 
three different pamphlets, as an inſult upon the 
underſtanding of his countrymen, is what muſt 
fill us with ſurprize. | | 

What our author has aſſerted reſpecting Jeſus's 
going into Egypt, and learning their arts of magic, 
and working his miracles thereby, is no leſs ab- 
ſurd upon the face of it.— The whole doctrine 
of Jeſus Chriſt is as contradictory co that of the 
Egyptian idolatry, as light is to darkneſs. But 
let us ſuppoſe, for a moment, that it had been in 
the power of a magician to raiſe the dead, and to 
do all the reſt of the great miracles that Jeſus 
did, he would be deſtroying his own works, by 
endeavouring to perſuade mankind, that they 
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ought not to have any communication, or intel- 
ligence, with the demons, who were in a ſtate of 
puniſhment for their wickedneſs; and that God 
would judge every man, one day, according to 
the works which he had done in the body: 
Moreover he uſed his utmoſt endeavours to im- 
print this belief in the minds of his diſciples, whom 
he had ordained, after his death, to preach his 
doctrine to the whole world.—If he had been a 
magician, and taught his ſecrets to his diſciples, 
whom he had ſeen, to the end that they might 
publiſh his doctrine, by means of their miracles, 
it would have been very extraordinary that, among 
ſo many hundreds of perſons who did thoſe mi- 
racles, in his name, in different parts of the world, 
and even till the time of Celſus, not one would diſ- 
cover the ſecret ; but that every one ſhould be 
ready to expoſe himſelf to ſuch dangers, and even 
to death, to eftabliſh a doctrine which condemned 
magic, as a wicked and infernal art. 

Celſus in the next place proceeds, by his Jew, 
to accuſe Jeſus with having declared, that the 
Spirit of God deſcended from heaven, in the form of a 
dove, upon him, when he was by the fide of the river 
where John baptized him: For, ſays he, what wit- 
neſs, worthy of belief, can you produce to us to prove 
this viſion? And who, beſides yourſelf, if we would 
believe ſuch a miſerable criminal as you, has heard this 
heavenly voice, by which God declared that he received 
you for his Son Afterwards this author, through 
the channel of his Jew, laughs at John the Bap- 
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tiſt, and his baptiſm, and declared it to be all an 
illuſion. Indeed it is not ſurprizing that an Epi- 
curean, who denied even the providence of a God, 
ſhould laugh at thoſe things ; but he was a little 
off his guard, by doing this under the character 
of a Jew, who, by believing the writings of the 
Prophets, muſt confeſs the probability of thoſe 
facts; and who, by reading the writings of their 
oreat hiſtorian Joſephus, who wrote near that 
time, muſt have ſeen it recorded by him, as the 
general opinion of the Jews, that John was in- 
veſted with an authority to baptize, and that he 
promiſed forgiveneſs of ſins to thoſe who received 
his baptiſm. And this very John, whom Joſephus 
mentions, bears record of his having baptized 
Jeſus with water, and ſays, I ſaw the Spirit de- 
* ſcending from heaven, like a dove, and it abode 
upon him; and I knew him not; but he that 
© ſent me to baptize with water, the fame ſaid 
* unto me, Upon whom thou ſhalt ſee the Spirit 
** deſcending, and remaining on him, the ſame is 
* he which baptizeth with the Holy Ghoſt *.”— 
Moreover, it does not appear that Jeſus Chriſt 
ever mentioned this fact of himſelf : on the con- 
trary, all the Evangeliſts ſay, that Jeſus avoided, 
as much as poſſible, to ſpeak advantageouſly of 
himſelf; and rather deſired to have it diſcovered, 
that he was the Chriſt, by his works, than by 
his words. If I ſpeak of myſelf, ſays he, my teſti- 
mony is not true, —Beſides, we find Jeſus telling 
John i. | 
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his diſciples, after his transfiguration, © That they 


“ ſhould not tell the viſton to any man, until the 
“Son of man be riſen again from the dead *,” 
and, conſequently, it 1s not to be ſuppoſed, that 
he would have related himſelf what John ſaw, 
and heard, when he baptized him. 

Our author makes his Jew proceed, with great 
bitterneſs, to inſult Jeſus Chriſt, on account of 
his paſſion, when he was upon the croſs, as if 
the Father would not give him any ſuccours. Ard, 
ſays he, notwithſtanding your pretended divine miſſion, 
you were not able to ſuccour yourſelf —But this au- 
thor, notwithſtanding all his pretended knowledge 
and wiſdom, ſo often forgets himſelf, that he 
throws all his arguments into confuſion, and breaks 
entirely the chain of his reaſoning ; for he muſt 
have ſuppoſed, that the Jew had read the fifty- 
ſecond and fifty-third chapters of their prophet 


Ifaiah, which would have informed him, that this 


paſſion of Jeſus Chriſt was foretold, and the 
cauſe thereof pointed out, by that prophet. But 
the Jew, as if he had foreſeen the anſwer that 
would have been given him, and well conſidered 
the force of it, proceeds to accuſe Jeſus Chriſt with 
raſhneſs, for ſaying that thoſe propheſies were to be 
applied to him; and moreover ſays, that there are a 
number of others who apply the ſame to themſelves, 
According to all appearance, Celſus had heard of 
thoſe falſe Chriſts, and falſe prophets, which aroſe 
about this time, and which are mentioned by Ga- 
* Matthew xvii. 9. 
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malic! *; and if he had been {o candid as to have 
given the opinion of this Jewilk aocior, reſpect. 
ing them, his argument would have fallen of itſelf, 
The Samaritans ſeem to have followed the wiſe 
maxim of this doctor, reſpecting Doſithea, and 

Simon, magicians of this place, the former of 
| whom pretending that he was the Meſſias, of whom 
Moſes propheſied; and ſoon perceived, that their 
doctrine was no leſs abſurd than infamous, and 
that it fell of itſelf.—On the contrary, when Cel- 
ſus wrote, he ſaw the doctrine of Jeſus Chriſt, ſup. 
ported by an inviſible power, modeſtly combating 
againſt all the oppoſition and perſecution, not 
only of the Jews, but of the whole Gentile world, 
and extending its benign influence- to the utmoſt 
parts of the earth. 

Our author now proceeds, of himſelf, to ac- 
cuſe Jeſus with being accompanied only by ten or 
eleven ignorant and infamous fellows, publicans, and 
fiſhermen, the loweſt aud moſt abundoned of mankind, 
with whom, after quitting his occupation, he wandered 
about from place to place, as @ vagabond, and as an 
infamous perſon.— I have already obſerved, that 
Joſephus, in his hiſtory of the Jews, mentions 
one of thoſe infamous perſons, as Celſus was 
pleaſed to call them, as a juſt and virtuous man, 
although he was ignominiouſly put to death at 
Jeruſalem z and that the greateſt part of the Jews 
attributed the ruin of this city as the vengeance 
of God upon them, becauſe they had deſtroyed 
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this juſt and innocent man: — And, if we may 
judge of the Four Evangeliſts by their writings, 
and by the hiſtory of their lives, we muſt con- 
clude, that they were of a very different charac- 
ter from what our author 1s pleaſed to give them. 
There is ſuch an air of majeſty, ſublimity, can- 
dor, and ſimplicity, in their writings, that none 
of the Greek philoſophers could ever imitate; and 
which will make every unprejudiced reader per- 
ceive, that their words are the words of truth. 

It is ſurprizing that this Epicurean never for- 
mally attacked St. Paul, and his writings, who 
eſtabliſhed the Chriſtian religion in Greece; and 
who ought moreover to have been the particular 
object of his hatred ; becauſe he attacks the Epi- 
curean order, and indeed all the Grecian philoſo- 
phers, with ſuch force, and at the ſame time 
with ſuch truth and modeſty, that all which they 
have ſaid in anſwer tends only to expoſe their 
ignorance, and to make after- ages regard their 
pretended wiſdom as fooliſbneſs: But the whole 
hiſtory of this Apoſtle was ſo unfavourable to our 
author's deſigns, that he ſtudiouſly avoids enter- 
ing into it. 

This great Apoſtle“, ſpeaking of thoſe philo- 
ſophers, ſays, © That the wrath of God is re- 
* yealed from heaven againſt thoſe ungodly and 
** unrighteous men, who hold the truth in un- 
* righteouſneſs, Becauſe: that which may be 
known of God, is manifeſt in them; for God 
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* hath ſhewed it unto them; for the inviſible 
** things of him from the creation of the world 
are clearly ſeen, being underſtood by the things 
that are made, even his eternal power and God. 
head; ſo that they are without excuſe: Becauſe 
that when they knew God, they glorified him 
% not as God, neither were thankful, but be- 
* came vain in their imaginations, and their fooliſh 
heart was darkened. Profeſſing themſelves to 
be wiſe, they became fools; and changed the 
glory of the uncorruptible God into an image 
made like to corruptible man, and to birds, and 
four-footed beaſts, and creeping things. Where- 
fore God alſo gave them up to uncleanneſs, 
* through the luſts of their own hearts, to diſ- 
honour their own bodies between themſelves ; 
who changed the truth of God into a lie, and 
worſhipped and ſerved the creature, more than 

their Creator, who is bleſſed for ever.” 
Moreover, our author has carried his calumny 
a little too far, in this particular; for, by his de- 
claring that the Apoſtles were ignorant and illiterate 
men, and being tacitly obliged to confeſs, that 
they preached the doctrine of Chriſt, in oppoſi- 
tion to all the power of the Gentile world, brav- 
ing all dangers, and even death itſelf, and broughr 
the greateſt part of the inhabitants of the earth 
to the knowledge of the word of God, he is like- 
wiſe forced to confeſs, that this could only be the 
effect of the divine power, which they declared to 
be their ſupport. It was not by their eloquence, 
| nor 
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nor by the artifices of rhetoric and language, 
which were taught in the Grecian ſchools, that 
they converted their auditors. If Jeſus Chriſt 
had choſen perſons who were in great reputation 
for their eloquence, wiſdom, and learning, to be 
the preachers of his doctrine, our author would 
have had great reaſon to ſay, that the ſucceſs of 
the Chriſtian Religion was owing more to the 
men, than to the power of the doctrine. But, when 
we ſee a number of illiterate and ignorant men, 
as the Apoſtles declare themſelves, by the Evange- 
liſts, to have been, and Celſus makes no diffi- 
culty to receive this part of their teſtimony, en- 
tering upon the moſt difficult points of argument, 
with the moſt learned men, and the greateſt diſ- 
puters of thoſe days, whom they not only obliged 
to retire, as not being able to ſtand the force of 
their arguments, but frequently converted them 
to the belief of the doctrine of Chriſtianity, we 
cannot avoid declaring, that they muſt have been 
actuated, and ſupported, by ſome inviſible and ſu- 
pernatural power. 


Afterwards Celſus introduces his Jew again, 


ſpeaking to Jeſus Chriſt, as if the former had 
been bred up in the Grecian ſchools, and had 
adopted all their ideas ; The ancient fables, ſays he, 
which ſuppoſed that Perſeus, Minos, and others, were 
of divine original, as being deſcended direftly from the 
gods, although we are not bound to believe them, at 
leaſt attempt to give ſome colour to their arguments, 
by repreſenting the actions of thoſe men as great, mar- 

Q vellous, 
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vellous, and more than human : But you, what have 
you done that is either remarkable, or extraordinary ? 
What is there uncommon in your ations, or in your 
diſcourſes? Although you were often ſolicited, in the 
temple, and in other places, to make it appear, by 
ſome convincing proof, that you were the Son of God, 
If Celſus had been ſo well informed in the Jewiſh 
| hiſtory, as a celebrated French critic, of our days, 
who is his profeſſed admirer, and who has lite- 
rally copied, and reprinted, a great number of 
his arguments againft Chriſtianity, he would have 
ſeen the abſurdity of putting an argument of this 
kind in the mouth of a Jew, who muſt have 
treated all the Greek fabulous hiſtory, as he had 
treated the hiſtory of Moſes.— But, among all 
the Greek heroes and lawgivers, whoſe great 
actions are recorded in their fables, I would aſk 
Celſus, and his admirers, which of them it was, 
whoſe mighty works were of ſuch extent, and of 
ſuch general good to mankind, as to be capable 
of perſuading ſucceeding generations, that his 
birth was ſuch as the fables have deſcribed it to 
be? Thoſe very extraordinary men would have 
us believe the Greek hiſtory in every particular, 
and receive the Greek fables as our creed; and 
at the ſame time they reject the hiſtory of the 
Evangeliſts, which carries the evidence of truth 
upon the face of it; and which is better atteſted 
than any hiſtory, perhaps, that was ever wrote in 
the world. Moreover the power of Jeſus Chriſt 
has been ſuch as to ſpread his doctrine over the 
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whole face of the earth; and has not only drawn 
millions of ſouls out of idolatry, and all kinds of 
vices, to the knowledge of the true God; but, by 
the pure moral which he hath taught, has greatly 
tended to civilize the moſt barbarous part of 
mankind, to open their underſtandings, and to 
make them think, and act, like rational crea- 
tures.—Even many of our modern philoſophers, 
who plume themſelves upon the knowledge which 
they ſuppoſe they have acquired of the Divine 
attributes, would have been as ignorant of thoſe 
matters, as were the philoſophers of Greece and 
Rome; and the former would have continued 1n 
the ſame ſtate of idolatry, that St. Paul has de- 
ſcribed the latter to have been in, if they had not 
been enlightened by the knowledge of the goſpel, 
the principal part of which they pretend to deny, 
After a number of arguments of the like na- 
ture, which for the moſt part contradict each other, 
Celſus again introduces his Jew, reproaching his 
countrymen, with having ridiculouſly ſuffered them- 
ſelves to be ſurprized by the tromperies of Feſus, with 
having abandoned the law of their fathers, and with 
having changed their name, and manner of living. 
But either this author thinks that he does a 
meritorious act, by publiſhing a number of ca- 
lumnies and falſchoods, or otherwiſe he muft have 
been very ill informed of the cuſtoms of thoſe 
Jews who embraced Chriſtianity z becauſe nothing 
is more certain, than that they continued to ob- 
ſerve the law of their fathers in all things, and 
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that the Apoſtles themſelves ſet them the example, 
For, before that Peter had learnt, from the Holy 
Ghoſt, to raiſe his ideas from the literal to the 
ſpiritual ſenſe of things, he refuſed to comply 
with the heavenly voice which ſpake to him at 
Joppa, and ſaid unto him, when he ſaw the viſion 
of the ſheet which was let down from heaven, 
full of all manner of four-footed beaſts, fowls, 
and creeping things, Ariſe, Peter, kill and eat®:” 
and anſwered, *©* Not ſo, Lord; for I have never 
** eaten any thing that is common, or unclean.” — 
Peter is here repreſented as adhering to the Jewiſh 
cuſtoms, reſpeCting his eating and drinking, and 
as deſpiſing thoſe who were not obſervers of the 
law of Moſes. St. Paul tells us, likewiſe +, that 
St. Peter was, at that time, ſo fearful of offend- 
ing the Jews, that, notwithſtanding he had ſeen 
the great things which God had done for the 
Gentiles when James and others came to An- 
tioch, where he was biſhop, he, Barnabas, and 
the reſt of the Jews who were preſent, would eat 
no more with the Gentiles, and ſeparated them- 
ſelves from them.—Undoubtedly there was ſome 
reaſon, that thoſe who were deſigned to preach 
the goſpel among the Jews ſhoulC retain the Jewiſh 
cuſtoms : Moreover Paul himſelf lived with the 
Jews, as a Jew, to gain over thoſe people to the 
Chriſtian Faith ; by perſuading them that he had 
not, in any reſpect, renounced the obſervation of 
the law of Moſes. 
Acts x. g. + Gal. ii. 12. 
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But this Jew of Celſus, who makes all his 
arguments appear falſe upon the face of them, 
when he might at leaſt have preſerved ſome ap- 
pearance of truth and decency, proceeds with ſay- 
ing, There are ſome among you who have renounced 
our laws and cuſtoms, under pretence that they are to 
be taken in a figurative and allegorical ſenſe ; and there 
are others who follow the ſpiritual ſenſe, of which you 
talk ſo much, and continue to obſerve the ceremonies of 

the law : and there are others again, wwho, following 
the letter of the law, in which they ſuppoſe its ſpi- 
ritual ſenſe is contained, acknowledge Feſus for him 
of whom the prophets had foretold, and will, at the 
ſame time, practiſe the law of Moſes, as their fathers 
had done.—Through the mouth of this pretended 
Jew, Celſus is accuſing the Jews who had em- 
braced the doctrine of Jeſus Chriſt : but his ar- 
guments are not only abſurd upon the face of 
them, but they contradi&t themſelves; for he 
ſays, immediately after, L is not but a few days 
that we have puniſhed the impoſtor who abuſed us; 
and it is only ſince that time that you have abandoned 
the law of your fathers, Your deftrine is founded 
1pm our law. How then, after having begun with 
our ceremonies, can you pretend at preſent to decry 
them ? It is certain, that the ceremonies of the 
law of Moſes, and the writings of the prophets, 
which the Jews, who at that time had embraced 
Chriſtianity, continued to obſerve, are the intro- 
duction to the doctrine of Jeſus Chriſt ; ** who 
** came not to deſtroy, but to fulfil, the law and 
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* the prophets:“ In the ſtudy of which we per- 
ceive thoſe myſteries, which had been hid from 
the beginning of the world, and which were af. 
terwards diſcovered by the manifeſtation of Jeſus 
Chriſt; and therefore it could not be true, as 
Celſus obſerves, that the Chriſtians, of what nation 
ſoever they were, attempted to decry either the laws 
of Moſes, or the writings of the other prophets. 
This Jew of Celſus proceeds to tell his coun. 
trymen, That Jeſus Chriſt was a proud, vain ſefary : 
—And he might, with as much juſtice, have told 
them that he was a Chineſe; for the whole hiſtory 
of his life, as well as his doctrine, prove him to 
have been directly the contrary. © Take my 
* yoke upon you, and learn of me, for I am 
* meek and lowly in heart, and ye ſhall find 
* reſt unto your ſouls “.“ Is this the language of 
a vain and ambitious man ? | 
Celſus proceeds, in the next place, to put a 
very extraordinary argument in the mouth of his 
| Jew. Why then, ſays he, ſhould we have rejected 
and ill. treated him, of whom our prophets propheſied? 
If we had done this thing, ſhould not we bave deſerved 
to be puniſhed more ſeverely than any other people? 
Undoubtedly.—And they have been moſt ſeverely 
puniſhed for their abominable conduct. Their 
capital city, and even their nation, was ſoon after 
deſtroyed ; and thoſe who eſcaped the ſword of 
the Romaa ſoldiers, were diſperſed like vagabonds 
upon the face of the earth; ſo that they are 
Matth. xi. 29. 
actually 
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actually the moſt miſerable of all mankind; as 
Jeſus Chriſt had foretold they would be. — And, 
as I have already obſerved, it was the opinion of 
the moſt ſenſible part of their nation, and even 
of Joſephus himſelf, that their ill conduct towards 
Jeſus Chriſt and his Apoſtles drew this vere 
puniſhment upon them. 

This Jew of Celſus then continues his accuſa- 
tions in the following manner : How could we re- 
ceive this perſon as a god, who, on one hand, did not 

do any of thoſe great werks which be propoſed to do; 
and who,” on the other, when we had convicted him, 
and condemned him to be puniſhed, was forced ſhame- 
fully to hide himſelf, and to run from place to place, 
to prevent his being taken ; which he could not how- 
ever avoid, as his own diſciples betrayed him ? Was 
it neceſſary that @ god ſhould hide himſelf ? Would a 
god ſuffer himſelf to be taken and bound, and to be 
abandoned and betrayed by thoſe with whom he had 
always lived, from whom be had hid nothing, and who 
regarded him as their Maſter and Saviour, and as the 
Son of the God of heaven ? — This is an argument 
which has been copied from Celſus by many of 
our modern philoſophers, and is part of the foun- 
dation upon which they have built their formida- 
ble works againſt Chriſtianity ; and therefore I 
ſhall endeavour to give it a particular anſwer. 
Celſus and his friends were, and actually are, 

greatly miſtaken, if they imagine that we believe 
that the body of Jeſus, which was then ſeen and 
felt, was God; for we find Jeſus himſelf, when 
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he was in the agony of death upon the croſs, cry. 
ing aloud, © My God, my God, why haſt thou 
** forſaken me? - But when we find the prophet 
Jeremiah * ſaying, ** Behold, I am the Lord, the 
** God of all fleſh;” or the prophet Iſaiah + ſaying, 
* That before me there was no god formed, nei- 
< ther ſhall there be after me,” we are to ſuppoſe, 
as the Jews did, that it was God who ſpoke in 
this manner, and who made uſe of the body of 
the prophet only as an organ to make himſelf be 
underſtood by mankind. The Greeks likewiſe 
believed that it was a god, that ſaid by the mouth 
of the Pythia of Delphos, ** I can count the 
„ number of the grains of ſand upon the ſea- 
* ſhore, and meaſure the ſea; and I underſtand 
** the language of a dumb perſon . -In the 
ſame manner do we believe that it was the Word 
of God, or the Son of God, which ſaid in Jeſus, 
J am the way, the truth, and the life; I am 
* the door; I am the living Bread which came 
* down from heaven d;“ with other expreſſions 
of that nature, Moreover, when Jeſus would 
give his diſciples a more exalted idea of the Son 
of God, he ſaid unto them, Where two or three 
* are gathered together in my name, there am I 
* in the midſt of them ||.”—And he promiſed his 
diſciples to be with them to the end of the 
world C.—1I do not mean, from hence, to ſeparate 

® Jeremiah xxxii. 7. + Iſaiah xliii. 10, 1 Herodot. 
lib. i. $ St. John, || Match. xviii. 20. J Matth. 
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the Son, or the Word of God, from the man Jeſus 
Chriſt ; for ſince the myſtery of the incarnation, 
the body of Jeſus was ſo united with the Word, as 
to form only one whole; which was © equal to 
the Father, as touching his Godhead , and infe- 
* rior to the Father, as touching his manhood.” — 
When Jeſus was upon the croſs, the Son of God 
left the mortal part to ſuffer for the ſins of the 
world: and then we find Jeſus crying aloud, 
„My God, my God, why haſt thou forſaken 
* me?” But after his reſurrection, the ſame 
body was ſpiritualized, and became a part of the 
Godhead.— This is the part of the doctrine of 
Chriſtianity which has given the greateſt diſguſt to 
the philoſophers, both ancient and modern, becauſe 
they found it above their comprehenſion; as the 
exceſs of their pride and vanity made them ſup- 
poſe, that they were in a ſituation to comprehend 
all the myſteries of the Creator. But what will 
thoſe philoſophers ſay, when, with great ſubmiſ- 
ſion, I tell them that their faculties are ſo limited, 
that they are not in a ſituation to diſcover how, or by 
what agent, the natural motions of their reſpective 
bodies are performed? And will they then have 
the preſumption to attempt to diſcover the moſt 
ſecret myſteries of God? Happy are we, that the 
Supreme Being has opened a door to let us out of 
that ſtate of miſery into which, as free agents and 

intelligent beings, we had plunged ourſelves ! 
Celſus's Jew tells us, that Jeſus Chriſt did not 
do any of the great works which he propoſed 
doing 5 
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doing; particularly, ſays he, when the people 
deſired him to ſhew them a ſign, he ſaid unto 
them, *©* Deſtroy this temple, and in three days I 
* will raiſe it up“.“ But did be ever perform this? 
Jeſus Chriſt ſpoke of the temple of his body, 
which he did raiſe again in three days, as he pro- 
miſed. The other part of Celſus's accuſation, 
reipecting Jeſus Chriſt's hiding himſelf to avoid 
his being taken, is not true; becauſe all the 
Evangeliſts declare, that he had frequently fore- 
told what was to happen to him, and did not 
avoid being taken, as he was at the mount of 
Olives, where he often reſorted with his diſciples, 
when he was ſeized by the chief prieſt's officers 
and men; and Judas, who was the only one of 
his diſciples that betrayed him, was well ac- 
quainted with this place. Moreover, Jeſus had 
told his diſciples before that he was betrayed, 
and that the betrayer was coming with a guard 
to take him. And when they attempted to 
make a refiſtance, he ſaid unto Peter, who had 
cut off the ear of one of the high-prieſt's ſer- 
vants, Put up again thy ſword into his place; 
* for all they that take the ſword ſhall periſh 
* with the ſword. Thinkeft thou not that I can 
* now pray to my Father, and he ſhall preſently 
* give me more than twelve legions of angels ? 
But how then ſhall the ſcriptures be fulfilled, 
that thus it muſt be +?” — The Evangeliſts 
have likewiſe given us a very particular account 
e John ii. 20. + Matthew xxvi. 54. 
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of the fate of Judas: I have ſinned,” ſays he, © in 
that I have betrayed the innocent blood,” This 
was a very ſtrong confeſſion of his crime : and 
notwithſtanding his extreme avarice, he brought 
back the thirty pieces of filver, and went and 
hanged himſelf. 

In the next place, Celſus's Jew accuſes the dif- 
ciples of Jeſus with having falſely aſſerted, that their 
Maſter had foreſeen and foretold all things which 
bappened to him; and with having invented the hiſ- 
tory of the Evangeliſts, to ſupport their entbuſiaſtical 
d:figns. — This paſſage of Celſus has likewiſe 
been copied literally by the greateſt part of our 
modern philoſophers, and is the foundation upon 
which the principal part of their arguments are 
founded. But I muſt beg leave to obſerve to our 
philoſophers, that it is not in this manner that 
men invent fables. When we regard the books 
of all the ancient philoſophers, with their pomp 
and learning, they will appear but poor perfor 
mances againſt the New Teſtament : the majeſty, 
ſublimity, and ſimplicity of its ſtile, have never 
been equalied by any writer, ſince the creation of 
the world; and the facts contained therein are 
better atteſted than are thoſe of any other part of 
ancient hiſtory. The great acts which were done 
by thoſe poor illiterate fiſhermen, have filled the 


whole world with wonder : and they modeſtly, 


but firmly, ſupported their doctrine againſt all 
the oppoſition and perſecution of the Gentiles, as 
well as of the Jews; and without any views of 
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temporal intereſt, and with a reſignation worthy 
of the doctrine which they taught, they ſealed 
their teſtimony with their blood, praying that 
their heavenly Father would forgive their inhu— 

man butchers, and ** lay not this ſin to their 
charge *.” It has not been in this manner 
that proud, ambitious ſectaries and enthuſiaſts 
have ſhewn themſelves before the world. It is 
not common to ſee poor illiterate men ſhewing 
ſuch wiſdom in their diſcourſes, ſuch preſence 
of mind, ſuch an empire over their paſſions, ſuch 
meekneſs, goodneſs, and a forgiving diſpoſition 
in ſuffering and in dying; and all this without 
weakneſs, and without oſtentation. 

The falſity of which Celſus's Jew has accuſed 
them, I ſhall preſently prove to be a calumnr of 
that miſerable and malicious author ; whoſe works 
I ſhould have thought much beneath my notice, 
if they had not been made the foundation of the 
principal arguments which have been publiſhed 
by ſome modern authors againſt Chriſtianity, He 
ſays, that Jeſus Chriſt did not foreſee and foretel 
what was to happen to him, to his diſciples, and 
to the whole Jewiſh nation. But he muſt have 
ſeen and known that the contrary was the truth, 
as the Evangeliſts were publiſhed long before the 
deſtruction of Jeruſalem ; the particulars of which 
Jeſus Chriſt had foretold ; and this great event 
had happened before Celſus wrote his book againſt 
the doctrine of Chriſtianity, Moreover, as Celſus 
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pretends to have been fully inſtructed in this 
doctrine, he muſt likewiſe have known that Jeſus 
Chriſt had foretold his diſciples all that would 
happen to them after his death and reſurrection; 
that they would be perſecuted by all men for his 
ſake; and particularly, that they ſhould be 
brought before kings and governors for his 
% name's ſake, for a teſtimony againſt them and 
the Gentiles. But, ſays he, when they deliver 
you up, take no thought how, or what ye ſhall 
* ſpeak; for it ſhall be given you in that ſame 
* hour what ye ſhall ſpeak.” © Whoſoever there- 
« fore ſhall confeſs me before men, him will I 
* confeſs alſo before my Father which is in hea- 
* yen: But whoſoever ſhall deny me before 
men, him will I alſo deny before my Father 
* which is in heaven ®.” - Again, Jeſus ſaid, 
* that this goſpel of the kingdom ſhall be 
* preached in all the world, for a witneſs unto 
all nations +.”—Theſe, and many other pro- 
phecies of the like nature, were publiſhed by the 
Evangeliſts ſoon after the reſurrection of Jeſus 
Chriſt, and were even copied by this author 
into his book: And although he ſaw them ful- 
filling daily, by the bloody perſecutions which 
the Chriſtians were then ſuffering, by the firmneſs 
with which they were declaring the goſpel of 
Chriſt before men, and by the rapid progreſs 
which this doctrine was making, notwithſtanding 
this perſecution, in almoſt every part of the world, 
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| this Epicurean had the effrontery to ſay, that the 
diſciples of Jeſus had falſely advanced that their 

Maſter had foreſeen and foretold the things which 

would happen to him and them. There is no 

- pleaſure in refuting the arguments of an author 

who aſſerts ſuch notorious falſehoods. If he had 

ſaid that the art of propheſying, or of foretelling 

events, was not ſuch a great ſecret, but was 

known to many who were verſed in the arts of 
magic, aſtrology, &c. he would at leaſt have kept 

up ſome appearance of decency : Although a phi- 

loſopher of thoſe days * tells us, that Jeſus Chriſt 

and Peter had the knowledge of things to come, 

and had actually foretold many great events 

which afterwards happened ; and therefore, ſays 

he, as the firſt authors of the doctrine of Chriſ. 

tianity foreſaw thoſe events at a great diſtance of 
time, they muſt have been filled with divine vir- 

tue. . | 

Our author's Jew continues his accuſation in 

the following manner: What god, what demon, 

or wwhat wiſe man, ſays he, knowing that thoſe things 

would happen to him, would not endeavour to have 

avoided them, and not fuffer himſelf to be ſurprized 
by thoſe evils which he foreſaw were ready to fall 
upon his head ?—Socrates knew well that the cup 

of poiſon which was preſented to him would kill 

him, and yet he drank it: he was likewiſe in- 

formed by Criton, that he might ſave himſelf out 

of the priſon, and avoid the danger that threa- 

® Phlegon Chronic, Lib. xiv. 
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tened him; but he did not judge it proper ſo to 
do; eſteeming it to be more honourable to die as 
a philoſopher, than to preſerve his life by ſuch 
means as were unworthy of him. Leonidas, chief 
of the Lacedemonians, was likewiſe well informed 
that he ſhould die by Thermopyles, with thoſe 
who followed him; but, far from endeavouring 
to preſerve his life at the expence of his honour, 
Let us dine, ſaid he to his followers, like men, 
who may ſup in the ſhades below. Hence, there- 
fore, according to Celſus's own ideas of things, 
if thoſe great and learned Greeks preferred death 
to diſhonour, why ſhould he accuſe Jeſus of do- 
ing the ſame? Moreover, as this author had 
read the New Teſtament, he muſt have ſeen that 
St. Paul, the diſciple of Jeſus Chriſt, was in- 
formed of what would happen to him when he 
came to Jeruſalem ; but he nevertheleſs deter- 


mined to brave the dangers which threatened 


him, and blamed thoſe who attempted to make 
him change his deſign, At the time when 
Celſus wrote, he likewiſe muſt have ſeen and 
heard of numbers of Chriſtians who, ſeeing them- 
ſelves condemned to death for following their 
religion, and knowing that they might be par- 
doned, and have all their property reſtored to 
them, if they would abandon it, and worſhip the 
gods of the Gentiles, deſpiſed life, and voiunta- 
rily ſubmitted themſelves to all the tortures that 
their enemies could inflict upon them, rather than 
renounce their Saviour and their God, 
N Again, 
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Again, our author continues his reaſoning in 
the terms following: If Jeſus did not ſuffer, but 
becauſe he had before reſolved to do it, to obey his Fa. 
ther, it is evident, that being God, and exempt from 
all conſtraint, nothing that they did to him, by his own 
free will, could give him any pain or grief : but be 
muſt have ſuffered exceedingly, or why did he make 
ſuch cruel complaints and lamentations ? why ſhould he 
fear, and wiſh to be delivered from, this death? Te 
expreſſes himſelf in the following manner: O my Fa- 
ther, if it be poſſible, let this cup paſs from me.—=The 
former part of Celſus's argument is abſurd upon 
the face of it: for if, as he confeſſes, Jeſus ſuffered, 
becauſe he had before reſolved to do it, to obey 
his Father, it is impoſſible but that thoſe who 
made him ſuffer ſhould give him pain and grief; 
as it is not an agreeable thing to ſuffer, But if, 
according to our author's argument, nothing that 
was done to him by his own free-will, ought to 
give him any pain or uneaſineſs, how could he 
have ſuffered ? Our author was deceived, by not 
conſidering that Jeſus, when he took our nature 
upon him, ſubjected himſelf likewiſe to the ſame 
pains and ſorrows that we are liable to, ſin only 
excepted; ſo that, when he had taken the for- 
mer, it was not in his power to exempt himſelf 
from the latter, except he had changed the whole 
ſyſtem of nature. As I have already obſerved, he 
could have avoided falling into their hands ; but 
as he came into the world for that cauſe, and 


knowing how much the ſacrifice which he was 
S | about 
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about to make for mankind would be uſeful to 
all the human race, he preſented himſelf volunta- 
fly to thoſe who came to take him. The ſecond 
part of our author's argument (which has alſo 
been copied by many modern philoſophers) ſhews 
his malice and want of candour: for, in the place 
of acknowledging the ſincerity of the Evangeliſts, 
who ſet forth every thing which made for and 
againſt them, and gave a faithful narrative of 
facts, he makes uſe only of a part of what they 
ſaid, and would perſuade the world, that they faid 
things which they did not ſay. The Evangeliſts 
make no mention of any lamentations that Jeſus 
made; and when he faid, O my Father, if it 
* be poſſible, let this cup paſs from me,” ke 
added, © nevertheleſs, not as I will, but as thou 
« wilt.” And again, O my Father, if this cup 
e may not paſs away from me, except I drink it, 
* thy will be done.“ — Jeſus herein ſhewed a 
oreat degree of firmneſs, bur, at the ſame time, a 
perfect reſignation and obedience to the will of his 
Father. In the firſt part of this prayer, Jeſus 
ſpeaks as a man, and ſhews the weaknefs of hu- 
man nature; but ſtill he ſhewed his obedience, 
by not deſiring the cup to paſs away from him, 
except it was poſſible ; but he afterwards ſhews 
the quickneſs and force of the Spirit of God, by 
adding, not as I will, but as thou wilt.“ 
Moreover, the ſufferings of Jeſus Chriſt were to 
ſerve as an example to thoſe who would follow 

Matthew xxvi. 39, 42. 
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him in the regeneration of life, and as a conſola- 
tion in all their afflictions; as the faithful ſer- 
vant will never ſcruple to endure a trifling part 
of what his Maſter has endured. 

The prophets propheſied of the firſt and ſecond 
coming of Chriſt: of the firſt, where he was to 
appear. to teach mankind the will of his heavenly 
Father, to live among them, and to ſuffer death 
by their hands; of the ſecond, when he ſhould 
come in glorious majeſty, to judge both the quick 
and the dead: and therefore Celſus, and after him 
other authors, who have wrote againſt Chriſtianity, 
tell us, that the prophets ſpeak of him who was to 
come, as of a great prince, and a conqueror, who would 
make himſelf maſter of the whole earth, and be the king 
. of kings. But, ſays he, they never ſpoke of that peſt, that 
cheat, that miſerable man, who was full of vanity, who 
only ſupported himſelf by his miracles, wrought by magic ; 
and who finiſhed his life upon the croſs, the moſt igno- 
minious of all deaths: Is that the character of a God, 
or of the Son of a God ?==It is certain that the 
greateſt part of the Jewiſh nation, full of the idea 
of Aſiatic pomp and grandeur, diſregarded what 
the prophets ſaid of Chriſt's firſt coming, to teach 
mankind the will of his heavenly Father; and ſup- 
poſed that the prophet Iſaiah, in particular, was 
ſpeaking of ſome other perſon, when he was giv- 
ing a deſcription of Chriſt, as a perſon who would 
be © deſpiſed and rejected of men; as a man of 
* ſorrows, and acquainted with grief, who was 


** wounded for our-tranſgreſſions, and bruiſed for 
4 
our 
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* our iniquities; the chaſtiſement of our peace 
** was upon him, and with his ſtripes we are 
© healed*.” They imagined that the king of Iſ- 
rael would be a great and powerful prince, and 
a conqueror, from their miſunderſtanding the 
words of the prophets, or from their wilful diſ- 
obedience thereto; and therefore ſo far Celſus 

was not ſo much to blame, for putting the ſenti- 
ments of a great part of the Jewiſh nation, reſpe&- 
ing this matter, into the mouth of his Jew. But 
the giving the character of a peſt, a cheat, and 
of a miſerable perſon, full of vanity, to a man 
whoſe whole private and public behaviour was 
as amiable and edifying as his doctrine was pure 
and juſt; whoſe humility and brotherly affection 
could not be equalled, but by his merciful diſpo- 
| ſition and the goodneſs which he always manifeſted 
to thoſe who applied to him for relief; ſhewed a 
degree of malice in Celſus which was even unwor- 
thy of an Epicurean philoſopher. 

From all that the Jews, Celſus, his followers, 
and in fact all thoſe who have written to oppoſe the 
doctrine of Jeſus Chriſt, have ſaid againſt him, I 
cannot diſcover that they had the leaft colour for 
a reaſon, or a proof, that ever he did any immoral 
act, or that all which the Evangeliſts have faid of 
him was not ſtrictly true, If the writers againſt 
Chriſtianity, or. the Jews, had any well atteſted 
proofs to ſhew, that what the Evangeliſts have 
written of their Maſter was not true, their teſti- 

® Ifaiah liii. 
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mony would undoubtedly have great weight with 
all the impartial and diſcerning part of mankind : 
But a rhapſody of groſs calumny; aſſertions, con- 
tradictory in themſelves, and not properly ſup- 
ported; and an attempt to inſult the underſtand- 
ing of men of moderation, judgment, and dili. 
gent enquiry; are not to be placed in the balance 
againſt a well-atteſted narrative of facts, whether 
the former come from a Celſus, from a Voltaire, 
or from any other perſon. The honeſt reaſoner will 
always be known by his modeſty, candor, and the 
deſire which he ſhews to diſcover the truth; and, 
although he may be in an error, he is worthy of 
our eſteem: But the preſumptuous, dogmatical, 
and impertinent babbler, calling himſelf a philoſo- 
pher, who would miſlead his fellow-creatures, if 
he imagined he ſhould thereby gain, for a time, 
the applauſe of the vulgar, and who would facri- 
fice the beſt-atteſted matters of fact, to his own 
confuſed and chimerical ſyſtems, is an object of 

- contempt, and a real peſt to human ſociety. 
But to return again to our author; who now 
makes his Jew aſk the reſt of his countrymen, 
What has this Jeſus done that was either great or 
noble, to prove that he was a God? did he deſpiſe bis 
enemies, and regard all their deſigns againſt him with 
contempt ? or does he at preſent ſhew his Divinity to the 
eyes of the world, and efface the ſhame of his death, by 
revenging the injuries which they continue to do, through 
his faithful followers, to him, and to his Father ? For, 
ſuppoſing all that his diſciples ſay of bim be true, the 
| excellency 
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excellency of his dofirine, and the purity of bis life, 


were not ſufficient to place him above the reſt of man- 


kind, 

Celſus, and his followers, admit all thoſe mat- 
ters, recited by the Evangeliſts, which they imagine 
will furniſh them with ſome accuſation againſt the 
doctrine of Jeſus Chriſt, and reject all ſuch as 
tend to confirm his Divinity : It would be more 
honeſt, either to reject the whole, or to admit the 
whole,—According to the Evangeliſts, while Jeſus 
was in an agony upon the croſs, ** there was 
* darkneſs over the whole earth, from the ſixth to 
* the ninth hour; and the ſun was darkened ;” 
Moreover, ** the vail of the temple was rent in 
© twain from the top to the bottom; the earth did 
* quake, the rocks rent, and the graves were 


* opened *:” So that, beſides the mighty works 


which Jeſus did in his life-time, when his mortal 
part expired upon the croſs, all nature trembled. 
But our philoſophers may pretend to deny the 
facts, or to call them illuſions, becauſe they are 
told by the diſciples of Jeſus: If that ſhould be 
the caſe, I muſt beg leave to tell them, that a 
learned ancient author+ tells us, that the great 
eclipſe of the ſun, which happened in the reign of 
the emperor Tiberius, when Jeſus was crucified, 


and when the moon was almoſt in oppoſition to 


the ſun, was ſuch as aſtoniſhed all the aſtronomers 
and philoſophers of thoſe days; and that the great 


© Luke xxiii. 45. Matthew xxvii. 51, + Phlegon 
Chronic. lib, 3. | 
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earthquake, which happened at the ſame time, 
was general over-all the then known face of the 
earth. Celſus muſt likewiſe have known, that, in 
his time, multitudes of people were cured, in a 
- miraculous manner, through the name of Jeſus 
Chriſt: Was the like ever done, in the name of any 
perſon, almoſt one hundred years after he left this 
life, fince the creation of the world ? Will the 
advocates of this author pretend to ſay, like- 
_ wiſe, that this was done by magic? Therefore, in 
anſwer to Celſus's firſt queſtion, I mult obſerve, 
that it was in this manner that Jeſus manifeſted 

himſelf to be the Son of God. | 
The fecond queſtion, propoſed by our author, 
has likewiſe been anſwered, in a great meaſure, by 
the foregoing: Jeſus has given convincing proofs 
of his Divinity to all the impartial part of man- 
kind, who form their judgment of thoſe things 
from the inconteſtable facts which appear before 
them. Moreover, as Celſus had read the hiſtory 
of the Evangeliſts, which was publiſhed ſoon after 
Jeſus was crucified, he muſt have there ſeen what 
was propheſied reſpecting the Jews and the city 
of Jeruſalem; where the puniſhment that they 
were to receive is particularly pointed out; and 
as that prophecy was fulfilled, in part, when he 
wrote his book, Jeruſalem then being totally de- 
ſtroyed, as Jeſus Chriſt had foretold; it is ſurpriſ- 
ing, that He ſhould expoſe himſelf ſo much as to 
aſk a queſtion of this kind. But, to carry this 
point a little farther, our modern philoſophers, 
| who 
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who are the admirers of Celſus, muſt likewiſe have 
been well informed of the great attempts that 
were made, by the emperor Julian, to re-build again 
the temple at Jeruſalem, to re-eſtabliſh the Jews 
in their ancient habitations, and thereby to con- 
vince the world, that the prophecies of Jeſus Chriſt 
were falſe; and as well what were the conſequences 
of thoſe attempts: they are alſo well acquainted 
| with the wretched ſituation that the Jews have been 
in ſince thoſe days; and in which they are actually 
at preſent : And, moreover, as our author ſup- 
poſed that the Greeks and Romans did a great 
injury to Jeſus Chriſt, and to his Father, by the 
| horrid perſecutions which they inflicted upon his 
faithful followers, who were never proved to have 
been guilty of any immoral a&; I think the 
Chriſtians had a ſufficient revenge, if Celfus and 
his admirers think that ſuch acts of revenge can 
be agreeable to a well-diſpofed mind, in ſeeing 
their bloody perſecutors cut off from the face of 
the earth, and all their pompous idolatry levelled 
with the duſt. No perſon but a Celſus could 
have aſſerted, no other than a Voltaire would have 
propagated, that the excellency of the doctrine of 
Jeſus Chriſt, and the purity of his life, were not 
ſufficient to place him above the reſt of mankind: 
We ſhould have been greatly obliged to Celſus, 
and to Voltaire, if they had told us, what then 
were ſufficient for this purpoſe. 

Again; this author, who, as I have already ob- 
ſerved, would place the miracles of Jeſus Chriſt, 
| R 4 and 
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and the illuſions of impoſtors, in the ſame rank, 
proceeds to obſerve, that the force of truth is very 
ſtrong; he declares very clearly-himſelf, as I learn 
from your books, that others will preſent themſelves be- 
fore you, and do the ſame miracles that he did, and 
yet he declared them to be wicked impeſtors, He likewiſe 
mentions a certain Satan, by whom his miracles would be 
imitated. This is confeſſing, that they had not am thing 
divine in them, and that they were the productions of 
an impure cauſe. In endeavouring to caution his follows- 
ers againſt the wickedneſs of others, he could not avoid 
laying open the deceit which be prafiiſed himſelf. Was 
it not a piece of folly to regard him as a God, and at 
the ſame time regard others as wicked impoſtors 4oho did 
the ſame miracles which be did? If wwe are to form our 
judgment from thence, what reaſon had he to condemn 
ethers, and not condemn bimſelf upon bis own t:ſtimony ? 
For it is be wwho has declared, that all the miracles 
| eohich he did, are the certain marks, not of the virtuc 

of a God, but of the fraud and wickedneſs of men. 
Celſus has here aſſerted a falſity, and then he 
pretends to reaſon upon it, as if it was a truth, — 
Jeſus Chriſt never told his diſciples, that others 
would come and do the ſame miracles which he 
did, and yet they would be only wicked cheats. 
On the contrary, he ſays, © Many will ſay unto 
< me in that day, Lord, Lord, have we not 
e propheſied in thy name? and in thy name have 
caſt out devils? and in thy name done many 
* wonderful works? And then I will profeſs unto 
: them, 1 never knew you: Depart from me, ye 
-* that 
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that work iniquity.” And again, If any man 
* ſhall ſay unto you, Lo, here is Chriſt, or there, 
believe it not. For there ſhall ariſe many falſe 
* Chriſts, and falſe prophets, and ſhall ſhew great 
* ſigns and {wonders, inſomuch that, if it were 
* poſſible, they ſhall deceive the very elect. Be- 
hold I have told you before. The objection 
of Celfus would undoubtedly have had ſome weight, 
if Jeſus had abſolutely ordered his diſciples to be 
upon their guard againſt thoſe who pretended to 
work miracles, and had not added any other thing, 
Bur, ſeeing that he ordered his followers: to be ſo 
particularly upon their guard only againſt thoſe who 
declared themſelves to be the Chriſt ; which was 
not the caſe of thoſe impoſtors who ſupported 
themſelves by the ordinary arts; and that it would 
be in his name that they would caſt out devils, 
and do many wonderful works, although they 
were otherwiſe workers of iniquity; this is not 
at all the mark of magic or illuſions ; on the con- 
trary, it baniſhes every ſuſpicion thereof in Jeſus 
Chriſt, and in his diſciples, and powerfully proves 
their divine authority ; which muſt have been very 
great indeed, when not only the Apoſtles and their 
followers, but alſo that wicked and diſorderly 
perſons ſhould be able to do great miracles through 
the name of Jeſus Chriſt. If Celſus and his friends 
had well conſidered this argument, they would 
have omitted it entirely; becauſe it makes much 
againſt them; eſpecially as they put it in the mouth 
„Match. vii. 23. and xxiy- 23, 24, 25+ 
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of a Jew, who regarded the miracles of Moſes as 
the effects of the power of God]; but declares thoſe 
of Jeſus Chriſt, the truth of which he never at- 
tempts to deny, to be worked by the power of 
magic, and to have nothing divine in them : there. 
by imitating the Egyptians, who declared that all 
the miracles that Moſes did in Egypt, were done 
by the power of magic, although they confeſs that 
their magicians could not ſtand before him. How- 
ever, if we may judge by the ſucceſs, we cannot 
avoid ſaying, in favour of Moſes, that he was 
guided by the power of the Divinity, without 
which he could not have drawn the Iſraelites out 
of Egypt, and eſtabliſhed them in the land of 
Canaan eſpecially as he had to do with an ob- 

ſtinatg and rebellious people, who were deſirous to 
adopt all the idolatry and wickedneſs of the neigh- 

bouring nations. Jeſus Chriſt likewiſe, who came 
into the world to declare the will of his heavenly 
Father to mankind, which they could not diſcover 
clearly by the lights of nature, had to combat 
againſt all the idolatrous cuſtoms of the Gentiles, 
the obſtinacy and hypocriſy of the Jews, and the 
imaginary ſyſtems of the different ſects of philo- 
ſophers, which had been many centuries a form- 
ing, and which were become like a ſecond nature 
among thoſe people reſpectively. If, therefore, 
Moſes was obliged to work miracles to make 
known his Divine miſſion, not only to the leaders 
of the Iſraclitiſh nation, but alſo to the people in 


general ; hy ſhould this Jew think it ſtrange, 
that 


1 


that Jeſus Chriſt ſhould do the ſame, or even 
miracles, before a people who were accuſ- 

tomed to demand ſuch ſigns? As he would prove 
himſelf to be greater than Moſes or any of the pro- 
phets, before thoſe people, who only judged of 
men and things from what they at the inſtant ap- 
peared to be, it was abſolutely neceſſary that he 
ſhould do greater works than ever were done be- 
fore upon earth. 

Celſus's Jew proceeds, in the next place, to aſk 
the Chriſtians, hat was it then that perſuaded you 
to embrace Chriſtianity ? Was it becauſe that this de- 
ceiver foretold you, that, being dead, he would riſe 
again? And then he tells them, That he was ready 
to believe, as they did, that Jeſus had foretold this 
thing ; but that there were many other impaſtors who 
made uſe of artifices of this nature, to eſtabliſh their 
credit in the world, and to gain by the credulity of 
the ſimple : which was the caſe of Zamolxis, the ſlave 
of Pythagoras among the Scythians ;, of Pythagoras 
bimſelf in Italy; and of great numbers of others, whoſe 
hiſtory is extant in Greece, But it is a queſtion, be- 
ther there ever was a perſon, <vho, being really dead, 
roſe again with the ſame body. You pretend that 
all the hiſtories related by the Greeks and others re- 
ſpelting theſe things, are only fables, and not to be be- 
lieved; but do you imagine that the cataſtrophe which 
is laid open in your hiſtory, has more the appearance of 
truth, notwithſtanding all the imaginary circumſtances 
with which you have enriched it; by the cries which your 
cruciſied God made, when he was dying; by your earth- 
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quakes ; and by your darkneſſes * You ſay that he roſe 
again after his death, when he could not help himſelf 
during his life; and that he ſhewed the marks of his 
puniſhment upon his body, But who ſaw them? If we 
may believe your hiſtory,” a mad-woman, and ſome other 
perſon of the ſame cabal: who perhaps ſubſtituted a 
dream for the reality ; or who, having his imagi- 
nation ſtruck with the idea of the reſurrection, form- 
ed bimſelf the objef# of his illuſion, upon the plan of 
his cron defires, as it has happened to @ great number 
of other perſons ; or, which is the moſt probable , who 
would ſurprize mankind by this ſuppoſed miracie, and 

give other cheats the idea of doing the ſame thing. 
This is another of Celſus's arguments, which 
has been copied, and illuſtrated, by ſome of our 
modern philoſophers, and made a principal pillar 
to ſupport the ſpacious fabric of their reaſoning 
againſt the doctrine of Jeſus Chriſt ; although it 
will be no difficult matter to make it appear to 
be falſe and abſurd upon the face of it.—In the 
firſt place, Celſus puts a number of Greek fables, 
and the Epicurean doctrine reſpecting the reſur- 
rection of the body, in the mouth of a Jew, whoſe 
religion taught him not to believe one word 
thereof; and then he makes the Jew aſk the Chriſ- 
tians, whether there was ever an example of a 
perſon, who, being really dead, roſe again with 
the ſame body? when he muſt have known that 
the Jew, by reading the hiſtory of their pro- 
phets, would have found two examples of this 
nature; the one, of Elijah raiſing the ſon of the 
2 widow 
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widow of Zarephath * ; and the other of Eliſha's 
raiſing the ſon of the Shunammite F. How ab- 


ſurd therefore muſt Celſus have been, to have 


made a Jew demand a queſtion of this nature; 
and to be ſo well acquainted with the Grecian 
fables; of which, by his education, he ought to 
have ſuppoſed . him to have been entirely ig- 
norant ? 

This Jew begins his argument with giving into 
the belief of the Chriſtians, that Jeſus did actually 
foretel that he would riſe again from the dead; 
and then proceeds to prove, that this was all a 
cheat, and calculated to impoſe upon mankind : 
and, to give an air of truth to his argument, he 
ſays, that Jeſus only appeared, after his death, to 
a mad-woman, and to another of the ſame cabal. 
The evidence of the mad-woman he counted for 
nothing, and attempts to invalidate the teſtimony 
of the other, by obſerving, that it was only an 


imaginary phantom that he ſaw, which was formed 


upon the plan of his deſires; or that he was one 
of thoſe cheats, who publiſh ſtories of this kind, 
to impoſe upon the credulity of the ſimple. This 
is the force of the argument, which, if it had been 
made by Celſus himſelf, and been founded upon 
facts, would undoubtedly have had ſome weight. 
But beſides the abſurdity of it, which I have already 


pointed out, I will proceed to ſhew, that it was 


founded upon falſe facts. 


„ 1 Kings xvii, + 2 Kings iv. 
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TCelſus has, throughout his whole book, made 
uſe only of ſuch parts of the hiſtory of the Evan- 
geliſts as he ſuppoſed would tend to invalidate the 
whole ; and thoſe parts which he apprehended 
would have a contrary tendency he omits entirely, 
and ſubſtitutes falſchoods in the place thereof, 
All the Evangeliſts, with St. Paul and others, con- 
cur in obſerving, that Jeſus Chriſt ſhewed himſelf 
to a great number of perſons after his reſurrec. | 
tion; and, at different times, eat and drank with 
them, during the ſpace of forty days ; and even 
performed a miracle in their ſight, at the ſea of 
Tiberias ®. Moreover, he gave a long and curi- 
rious explanation of the ſcriptures to Cleophas 
and his companions, while he walked with them, 
from Jeruſalem to Emmaus +.—Hence therefore, 
as Celſus has not dared to contradict one fact of 
the Evangelical Hiſtory, but admitted it in many 
points, we are authorized to ſay, that his argu- 
ment is founded upon falſe facts, and ſupported 
by calumny ; for it does not appear, that he had 
any reaſon to call Mary Magdalen a mad woman. 
The incredulity of Thomas, which makes ſo ſtrong 
againſt his argument, he takes no notice of, any 
farther than to ſay, that the enthuſiaſtical viſion- 
ary, who pretended to ſee Jeſus after his reſurrec- 
tion, ſuppoſed that he ſaw the prints of the nails 
in his hands; and then, taking up one of Plato's 
arguments, who, in his dialogue upon the ſoul, 
ſays, that there are the images and ſhades of dead 
® John xxi. T Luke xxiv. 
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perſons, which ſometimes appear near their tombs; 
and there muſt be ſome cauſe to produce thoſe 
ſhades and images ; which cauſe can be no other 
than the ſouls of the dead, which, in the place 
where they then exiſt, are united to a ſubtile body, 
that is as fine as the light. Our author, notwith- 
ſtanding the force of the teſtimony of the Evange- 
liſts againſt him, attempts to perſuade his friends, 
that it might have been a } ſpectre of this kind, 
which was taken to have been the real body of 
Jeſus ; otherwiſe, that it was the imaginary phan- 
tom of a diſtempered brain. 

Again, our author's Jew proceeds at laſt to 
make one objection, which is by no means to be 
deſpiſed. If Feſus, ſays he, would ſhew his divine 
authority and power to the world, why did not he 
ſhew himſelf after his reſurrection to his enemies, to 
the judge who condemned him, and to mankind in ge- 
neral ? 

It is true, we are told, in the hiſtory of the 
Evangeliſts, that Jeſus, after his reſurrection, did 
not ſhew himſelf in public to all mankind, as he 
had done before ; although St. Luke ſays *, that he 
ſhewed himſelf to his diſciples, © during the ſpace 
| © of forty days, ſpeaking to them of the things 
* pertaining to the kingdom of God:“ And St. 
Paul ſays +, that he was ſeen, after his reſur- 
* reCtion, of Cephas, then of the reſt of the Apoſtles, 
after that by above five hundred brethren ar 
once; of whom the greateſt part remain unto 
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e this time; but ſome are fallen aſleep. After 
&* that he was ſeen of James; then of all tlie 
© Apoſtles again. And laſt of all, he was ſeen of 
© me, as of one born out of time.” — There is 
ſomething great and marvellous in this part of the 
conduct of Jeſus Chriſt; and if Celfus had a; 
much reaſon for making all the reſt of his objec 
tions, he would be worthy of the eſteem of all 
thoſe who ſearch after truth. 

I have already obſerved, that Jeſus Chriſt, dur. 
ing the whole courſe of his life, was never fond 
of praiſing himſelf, or of making a parade of his 
great works; or even of ſhewing himſelf too much 
in public; but was rather deſirous that mankiad 
ſhould not be ſurprized into the belief of his doc- 
trine, and that they ſhould have time to deliberate, 
and to form their judgment upon his whole con- 
duct. He alſo forbid his diſciples to tell the 
world of many ſurprizing things which they had 
ſeen and heard with him; and particularly of what 
they ſaw upon the mountain, when he was tranſ- 
figured. And moreover, his figure was known to 
ſo very few people at Jeruſalem, although he fre- 
quently taught publicly in the temple, that when 
Judas led the band of men, to whom he had agreed 
to deliver his Maſter, not one of this troop knew 
him; and he appeared fo changed, that when he 
aſked them, Whom ſeek ye?” and received for 
anſwer, ** Jeſus of Nazareth ;” and, in reply, ſaid, 
I am he,” they were ſo aſtoniſhed, that“ they 
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e retired, and fell to the ground * wm Judas him- 
ſelf being fo ſurprized, that he had not the cou- 
tage to approach him, _ to give the ſignal agreed 
upon, 

As we ate taught by ihe Evangeliſts to have 
ſuch an opinion of Jeſus Chriſt, not only with re- 
gard to the Divinity which was hid within him, and 
which was only manifeſted, while he was alive, to.a 
few perſons ; but alſo with regard to his body, the 
form of which he changed when and to whom he 
pleaſed ; we muſt conclude, that all the world were 
not capable of ſeeing him in his glorious ſtate. 
St. Paul tells us +, that when he ſaw him, he was . 
ſtruck blind, and could not bear the glory of his 
preſence. 

But the ſtrongeſt argument that can be given for 
Jeſus Chriſt's not ſhewing himſelf to. the whole 
world after his reſurrection, and which, I think, 
has never been anſwered, is that of the free agency 
of human beings in this life. If the Supreme 
Being was to compel us to obey his dictates, by 
thundering in our ears, by ſurprizing us with the 
ſight of heavenly viſions,” or by uſing a power 
above what human nature was capable of ſupport- 
ing, we ſhould no longer be free agents, and the 
whole order of nature would be overturned, When 
Jeſus Chriſt came into the world, he did as much 
to convince the Jews, 25 human nature was capable 
of hearing and ſeeing :—The blind received their 
ſight, the lame walked, the lepers were cleanſed, 

John xvii. + Ads ix | 
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the deaf heard, the dead were raiſed ap, and the 
poor had preached to them the pureſt moral, and 
the moſt heavenly doctrine that had ever been 
taught mankind. If thoſe obſtinate people had 
reflected ſeriouſly upon theſe things, they muſt have 
ſaid, with Nicodemus, Maſter, we know that 
* thou art a teacher come from God; for no man 
© can do theſe miracles that thou doeſt, except God 
© be with him.“ - And, if he was a teacher come 
from God, although he told them things which 
they could not exactly comprehend at that time, 
they ought not to have rejected him, but waited 
to have ſeen the conſequences of his preaching, as 
this prudent Phariſee did. 

So far Jeſus did nothing to counteract forcibly 
the free agency of the human ſpecies; and we may 
juſtly preſume, that this was the reaſon why he 
forbid his diſciples to reveal ſeveral things, which 
they had ſeen, and heard, reſpecting him, par- 
ticularly his transfiguration. St. Paul was choſen 
to be the publiſner of his doctrine to the Gentile 
world; and, therefore, it was for a very great and 
particular purpoſe that he appeared, in a glorious 
manner, to this Apoſtle after his reſurrection.— But, 
if Jeſus had appeared in this form to the reſt of 
mank ind, merely to convince them of his Divinity, 
as our author has propoſed, it might have been 
very juſtly obſerved, that he had offered violence 
to their free agency, as intelligent created beings, 
and thereby counteracted the general order of 
nature. 


The 
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The miracles which Jeſus Chriſt did were ne- 
ceſſary to convince this hardened people, who had 
been accuſtomed to ſee ſuch things; of his being 
a teacher come from God, as he declared himſelf 
to be, to rouſe them from their lethargy, and to 
put them upon the examination of the nature of 
his doctrine, and of the things which he propoſed 
thereby ; but, according to the general order 
which appears to be eſtabliſhed, by the Supreme 
Being, over all the human race, no more could 
have been done. 

To conclude his extraordinary diſcourſe, Celſus 
makes his Jew obſerve, that all his objections and 
obſervations were taken out of the hiſtory of the 
diſciples of Jeſus : Ve have no occaſion, ſays he, for 
any other witneſſes ; you refute yourſelves. And then, 
to finiſh the whole, he makes a very curious ob- 
ſervation. - Great God of heaven! what God ever 
preſented himſelf to mankind, and found them full of 
incredulity ? 

Is it not aſtoniſhing that Celſus, who had read 
the hiſtory of Moſes, ſhould make a Jew demand 
a queſtion of this kind? This great prophet tells 
us that, although the God of heaven manifeſted 
himſelf ſo clearly to the Iſraelites, by all the mi- 
raculous acts which he did, through him, in 
Egypt, in the Red-ſea, and in mount Sinai, ne- 
yertheleſs he found them, not only full of incre- 
dulity, but of an idolatrous obſtinacy that was 
ſcarcely to be paralleled; and, when he remained 
on this mountain ſomewhat longer than he at firſt 
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propoſed, they, with Aaron, made themſelyes 
a golden calf, built an altar before it, and wor- 
* ſhipped it, ſaying, Theſe be thy Gods, O Iſrael, 
** which brought thee out of the land of Egypt; 
and thus changed their glory into the ſimilitude 
* of an ox that eateth graſs *. But our author, 
notwithſtanding all his pretended knowledge, has 
made his Jew fall into the groſſeſt blunders and 
abſurdities, and very often to forget that he was 


a Jew. 


LE us now proceed to examine, what was this 
Epicurean's own opinion, reſpecting thoſe matters, 
that ſeveral of the ancient authors, who have 
wrote againſt Chriſtianity, as well as many of the 
moderns, have regarded him as the chief pillar of 
all their arguments. | 

Alfter having, by the mouth of his Jew, uttered 
all kinds of calumny and falſehoods againſt Jeſus 
Chriſt and his diſciples, he now proceeds to at- 
tack the whole Jewiſh nation ; whom he ſuppoſed 
to have been originally Egyptians, and to have 
tevolted againſt their country, and deſpiſed the 
ceremonies of its religion : and then he adds, that 
thoſe who attached themſelves to Feſus Chrift, and 
received him for the Meffias, treated the reſt of their 
nation, as they had before treated the Egyptians ; 
from a ſpirit of ſedition and rebellion, which is pecu- 
lar to this people. 3 

„ Exod, xxxii. 4. Pſalm cvi. 20. 
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I believe Celſus is the only author who ever 
wrote that the Hebrews were originally Egyptians. 
If this had been true, the God of heaven muſt 
have wrought a great miracle in their favour, 
which is not mentioned by Moſes; namely, that 
of changing their language, as ſoon as they left 
their native country, from the Egyptian to the 
Hebrew: Moreover, all the Egyptian authors 
declare them to have been ſtrangers, and to have 
been driven out of Egypt with Moſes. Our au- 
thor might as well have called Jeſus Chriſt and his 
diſciples Chineſes, as to have ſaid that they were 
ſeditious perſons; becauſe their whole doctrine is 
founded upon the principles of charity, peace, 
brotherly love, and concord: — The man who 
teaches, that the merciful are bleſſed, for they 
ſnall obtain mercy; and that the peace-makers 
ſhall be called the children of God; and acts 
agreeably thereto; can never be a ſeditious 
perſon. 

_ The Chriſtians, ſays Celſus, are of ſuch à ſeditious 
diſpoſition, and ſo fond of variety, that if all mankind. 
would become Chriſtians, they would endeavour to be 
of ſome other ſett : For, when they firſt eſtabliſhed 
their religion, they were very few in number, and all 
of one ſentiment ;, but, when they began to multiply, 
they likewiſe began to divide themſelves into different 
ſets; each perſon endeavouring to form his own party, 
which bas always been their principal deſign. 

There is no part of the doctrine of Chriſtianity 
which does not teach its followers to obſerve a 
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conduct diametrically oppoſite to what Celſus has 
deſcribed; and yet this author, and others, who 
have copied his works, have made this ſeditious 
conduct, as they are pleaſed to call it, a capital 
charge againſt the primitive Chriſtians ; although 
not only the eccleſiaſtical, but the civil' hiſtory of 
thoſe days, declare, that the bloody perſecutions 
and oppoſition, which thoſe people ſuffered, were 
ſuch as had never before been ſeen in the world; 
and could not be equalled, but by their patience, 
reſignation, and purity of manners. It is true, 
that an extraordinary zeal for what they perceived 
to be the truth, led ſeveral of the primitive Chri- 
ſtians, and even ſome of the Apoſtles themſelves, 
into little diviſions, reſpecting their ceremonies, 
but they were ſuch as did not affect the principles 
of their religion: — The firſt of which was between 
the converted Jews and the Gentiles; whether the 
latter, who had renounced their idolatrous ſuper- 
ſtitions, to embrace Chriſtianity, ſnould be obliged 
to obſerve the ceremonies of the former; particu- 
larly the circumciſion, and the abſtaining from im- 
pure meatsꝰ; but this was ſoon ſettled by a coun- 
cil at Jeruſalem. Afterwards St. Paul tells us, 
that there were ſome of the Sadducees, who, fol- 
lowing the Epicurean doctrines, had been of the 
opinion, that there was no reſurrection, neither 
angel nor ſpirit: And, although they had em- 
braced Chriſtianity, their former prejudices had 
brought them into errors reſpecting the reſur-· 
Acts xv. 2. : 
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rection, which this great Apoſtle attempted to 
correct“; and afterwards he gives a very parti- 
cular caution to Timothy, and, through him, to 
the Chriſtians in general, to avoid profane and 
vain babblings, and oppoſitions of ſcience, falſe- 
* ly fo called; which ſome profeſſing have erred 
concerning the faith +.”—This Apoſtle, when 
he attempted to correct the Chriſtians, reſpecting 
the abuſes which they had introduced, in eating 
the Lord's Supper, tells them alſo, that there 
were diviſions and herefies among them ; which 
he thought were not unneceſſary, to the end that 
thoſe among them who were approved might be 
made manifeſt. And, indeed, as human nature is 
thus frail, and ſubje& to errors, it muſt always 
be the caſe : But this cannot be regarded as a re- 
proach upon the doctrine of Jeſus Chriſt and his 
Apoſtles. Our author and his followers would 
have thought it very extraordinary, if the Chri- 
ſtians had condemned the doctrine of Socrates, 
| becauſe his followers had divided it into ſo many 
different branches; or that of Plato, becauſe 
Ariſtotle, after twenty years ſtudy, had abandoned 
it, and not only declared againſt the immortality 
of the ſoul, which was a part of the doctrine that 
his maſter taught, but even treated his ideas in 
general as the effects of a diſtempered brain.— 
But becauſe Socrates and Plato had ungrateful 
ſcholars, whoſe pride and vanity overcame their 
® 1 Cor. xv. 12, & 1 1 Timothy vi. 20. 
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reaſon, ſhould we from thence condemn the 
principles of thoſe 57 and modeſt philo- 
ſophers? 

Celſus, in the next place. proceeds to compare 
the Chriſtian religion with that of the Egyptians; 
and obferves that, when we approach their temples, 
We diſcover nothing there that is worthy of admira- 
tion; no great and ſumptuous buildings, no magnifi- 
cent porticos, no rich baluſtrades, no ſacred woods, 
2ohich fill the ſoul with reſpect, nor any ceremonies full 
of devotion and myſtery : But, when we come to the 
interior part thereof, we only find there a cat, an ape, 
a crocodile, a buck, or a dog, as the objett of their 
ecoration. 

This author has told the truth, reſpecting the 
Egyptians, who, nctwithſtanding all their pre- 
tended knowledge and ſcience, could not diſcover, 
that they were rendering to the moſt vile of all 
animals, that worſhip and adoration which was 
due only to the Creator. But how he could com- 
pare this debaſing of human nature, with the 
doctrine, and form of worſhip, of the Chriſtians, 
Lam at a loſs to diſcover; and ſhould have con- 
cluded, that it was a page of ſome other book 
which he had introduced in this place, by miſtake, 
if he had not continued his diſcourſe, by comparing . 
Jeſus Chriſt to Caftor and Pollux, to Hercules, 
to Bacchus, to Eſculapius and others, who, ſays 
he, according | to the Grecian fables, from men are 
become gods; however, althouzh they did many great 
_— Wy the benefit of mankind, we cannot reſolve 
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within our ſelves to regard them as real gads, becauſe 
we know that they were men: But you ſpeak of Feſus, 
as of a God, and believe that your religion obliges you. 
to do it, notwithſtanding you know that be had a 
mortal body. | | 
No other anſwer is neceſſary to this accuſation, 
than that thoſe who are the admirers of Celſus 
would read the hiſtories of thoſe Grecian demi- 
gods, and fee whether our author, according to 
his ideas of the Divinity, if we may form a judg- 
ment thereof from his works, had any reaſon to 
compare them to Jeſus Chriſt ; and whether there 
was any reſemblance between the conduct of the 
former, and that of the latter, taking each from 
their reſpective hiſtories, | 
After this, our author proceeds to caſt ſome re- 
flections upon the primitive Chriſtians, and to at- 
tack indirectly the writings of St, Paul: Their 
principal maxims are, ſays he, to baniſh from their 
ſociety all thoſe who have any knowledge, any wiſdom, 
or any prudence ;, which, according to their religion, 
are bad qualities; but they receive freely all kinds of 
ignorant and diſorderly perſons, and fools : And, ac- 
knowledging that this claſs of people are worthy of 
their God, they hereby confeſs, that they will not, 
ond they cannot, convert but ſuch perſons as are with- 
out judgment, and without virtue, women, children, 

and ſlaves. | 
All the authors, who have wrote impartially of 
the primitive Chriſtians, declare them to have 
been very decent and reſerved in their manners, 
and 
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and by no means ſuch as Celſus has declared them 
to be. That great numbers of vile and profligate 
wretches were converted to Chriſtianity, and af. 
terwards became not only examples of morality, 
but faithful worſhippers of the God of heaven, 
is an undoubted fact: And if our author, or his 
followers; think with the Jews, that the Chriſtian 
religion was diſgraced by this means, I muſt beg 
leave to ſay, that they were intelligent beings of 
the human race, as well as the wiſeſt philoſopher, 
and © that there is joy in heaven over one ſinner 

that repenteth, more than over ninety and 
nine juſt perſons who need no repentance.” — 
When St. Paul enumerates the particular graces 
of God *, he places the gift of wiſdom in the firſt 
rank, and afterwards the gift of ſcience, as in- 
ferior. And when this great Apoſtle deſcribes the 
qualifications that a biſhop, or doctor of the 
church, ſhould have, he ſays, That he may be 
able, by ſound doctrine, both to exhort, and 
* to convince, the gainſayers; and, by his 
* wiſdom, to ſtop the mouths of thoſe unruly 
* and vain talkers, who employ themſelves in 
counting of fables, to deceive mankind .“ 
| Ayd moreover this Apoſtle ſays, © Conſider, bre- 

then, your calling, how that not many wiſe 
* men after the fleſh, not many mighty, not 
*© many nobles are called. But God hath cho- 
** ſen the fooliſh things, according to the world, 
to confound their wiſdom ; and God hath cho- 
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* ſen the weak things, according to the world, to 
* confound the things which are mighty; and 
the baſe things, according to the world, and 
* the things which are deſpiſed, hath God cho- 
* ſen; that no fleſh ſhould glory in his pre- 
“ ſence .“ . 

I have already obſerved, that this Apoſtle, ſpeak- 
ing of the wiſdom of this world, meant the ridi- 
culous ſyſtems of the Stoics, of the Epicureans, 
and of others, who called themſelves philoſophers, 
which ſo much prevailed in thoſe days. The 
wiſdom of the Egyptians, ſo extolled by Celſus, 
taught them to pay that adoration and worſhip to 
cats, dogs, crocodiles, and the moſt vile of all 
animals, which they owed only to their Creator; 
and the wiſdom and philoſophy of thoſe, who 
pretended to be'the moſt learned of all the Greeks, 
led them to deny the providence of God; to 
deny that the ſoul was immortal; to laugh at all - 
the wiſe and moral precepts of Pythagoras, So- 
crates, and Plato; and to debaſe our nature fo 
much, as to place the human race upon the ſame 
footing with the wild beaſts, birds, and fiſhes. 
But what ſhall we ſay of the materialifts of our 
days, who, after having been inſtructed in the 
doctrine of Jeſus Chriſt, which points out the at- 
tributes of the Supreme Being, the care of his 
providence, the excellency of human nature, the 
rewards, or puniſhments, which every human be- 
ing is capable of receiving, and which he muſt 

® x Corinth, i. 26, &c. 
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receive, in an immortal ſtate; and the defire 
which the Creator has expreſſed that every one of 
his created, free, and intelligent beings, ſhould be 
happy; I ſay, who, after having been inſtructed 
in all theſe matters, founded upon inconteſtable 
authority, have again attempted to revive the Epi- 
curean and Stoician doctrines, have dared to aſ- 
ſert, that the ſoul is mortal, and dies with the 
body ; and, in conſequence of their refined rea- 
8 have poſitively aſſerted, with the Greeks 
before mentioned, That a human being is no more, 
in the general ſcale of things, than an elephant, a 
rat, a bird, or a fiſn ? — This is the kind of wil- 
dom which St. Paul declares to be fooliſhneſs be- 

fore God, which debaſes human nature, which is 
abſolutely contrary to human reaſon, and which 
is founded only upon the imagination of proud, 
vain, and diſtempered brains, and upon the ex- 
travagant conceits of thoſe who, although igno- 
rant of the motions of their own bodies, and of 
the phyſical properties of matter, which come 
under the inſpection of their ſenſes, are ſo auda- 
cious as to pretend to develop all the myſteries of 
the Supreme Being ; and who, although little leſs 
than angels, in one ſenſe, would place themſelves 
above them; and, in another, would ſo debaſe 
their nature, as to make themſelves equal to the 
moſt vile animals. 

Celſus proceeds, in che next place, to compare 
the Cbriſtian preachers, of thoſe days, to a quack- 
doctor, who promiſes to cure ail his patients, but will 

ol 
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not ſuffer them to call in any regular bred phyficians, 
left they ſpould diſcover his ignorance.— But this author 
ſhould have told us, who were the regular phyſi- 
cians that he would have called in: Perhaps he 
meant the Egyptian doctors, whom he thought the 
wiſeſt and moſt learned men upon earth; and 
' whoſe refined knowledge and ſcience, as I have 
juſt now obſerved, led them to reject the great 
God of heaven, and to worſhip and adore, in a 
moſt myſterious manner, the moſt vile of all ani- 
mals; —or the Epicureans, who denied the provi- 
dence of God, and made the ſovereign good con- 
fiſt in voluptuouſneſs;—or the Peripateticians, who 
declared that there is no connection between the 
supreme Being and mankind, and that his provi- 
dence does not extend to us —or the Stoicians, 
who taught that · God was a corruptible Being, and 
inveſted with a material body, which is ſubject to 
an infinity of changes and alterations, and which 
is ſuſceptible of every form; they likewiſe main- 
tained that every thing, except God, would, one 
day, periſh, and be deſtroyed: Either of thoſe 
would give but poor conſolation to an intelligent 
and rational being, who, at the hour of death, 
was looking forward into that immortal ſtate, 
through which we muſt all paſs.— If our author 
had been now upon earth, perhaps he would have 
regarded the Materialiſts as the regular phyſici- 
ans, who ſhould be conſulted in thoſe caſes; be- 
cauſe they declare that the ſoul is nothing more 


than a breath of air, which leaves the body at 
the 
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the hour of death, and is abſorbed by the cir- 
cumambient atmoſphere; and that we are no more 
than the brute animals: like them we come 
from duſt, and like them we muſt thereunto re- 
turn, never more to be diſunited. 

Again, our author, continuing his diſcourſe, 
compares thoſe preachers to drankards, who would 
perſuade other drunkards, that ſober perſons would 
likewiſe become drunk , and, having to do with diſci- 
ples who are not better inſtructed than themſelves, they 
would make the moſt wiſe and clear-fighted perſons 
upon earth appear blind and fools —1I am well per- 
ſuaded, that no perſon, who has common ſenſe 
and reflection, and who has read the New Teſta- 
ment with impartiality, will join Celſus in this 
opinion : I would aſk the admirers of this author, 
Which of the Evangeliſts, or of the Apoſtles, or 
of the ancient fathers of the church, reſembles 
a drunkard; or ſhews the diſorder of a mind 
drunk with vice ?=On the contrary, this accu- 
ſation might be juſtly applied to all thoſe who 
rendered the ſame worſhip and adoration to inani- 
mate beings, and vile animals, as was due only 
to the Supreme Being; to thoſe who imagine 
that they can honour the true God, by the works 
of ſome vile artizan; to thoſe who, although 
they are intelligent beings, would debaſe their 
own nature, and place themſelves upon a footing 
with the worms and reptiles ; and to thoſe who, 
like a modern French critic, would endeavour to 
perſuade mankind that the ſovereign good con- 

ſiſted 
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ſiſted in turning all things into ridicule, and in 
uttering all kinds of calumny againſt others, who 
were of a different way of thinking, and who 
would not adopt their chimerical and ill- founded 
ſyſtems. What a ſcene of terror muſt open to 
thoſe wretches, eſpecially to ſuch as have been in- 
formed of the great attributes of the Supreme 
Being, and of his bounty towards mankind, when 
they are about to quit the ſtage of life, and to be- 
hold an angry God, whoſe mercies they have 
turned into ridicule, and whoſe juſtice they have 
deſpiſed ! I think they may be juſtly compared 
to a man of fortune, who being fond of play, 


riſks his whole ſubſtance againſt a common cheat, 


who has nothing to loſe: If this man wins, he 
cannot expect to receive any thing; but if he loſes, 
he is totally ruined. So thoſe pretended philoſo- 
phers, who would inſult the reſt of mankind, and 


turn thoſe things which the latter hold ſacred into 


ridicule, hazard their eternal ſalvation - againſt 
nothing; for, contrary to their expectations, ſhould 
the Chriſtian doctrines prove true, they muſt be 
eternally miſerable; and, if they ſhould not be 
ſo, they cannot gain any thing. The Chriſtian, 
on the other hand, who finds the impulſes of that 
innate voice of nature, which faintly, but con- 
tinually, ſpeaks within him, if not ſuffocated by 


the violence of his paſſions, enlivened and illuſ- 


trated, and his own imperfect ideas, of the juſtice, 


mercy, and tranſcendent goodneſs, of the Supreme 


Being, clearly explained, by the doctrine of Jeſus 
| Chriſt, 
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Chrift, riſks nothing, by faithfully adhering to 
the principles of this doctrine, and putting his 
whole confidence in the promiſes of God; be. 
cauſe, as he has all the reaſon in the world to 
believe that they are true, by ſo doing he is 
ſure of inheriting eternal ſalvation ; but if they 
ſhould not be true, he is ſtill 3 a footing with 
the philoſophers before mentioned. 

It will be ſeen, from what Celſus further ob- 
ſerves, reſpecting the nature of the Deity, and of 
his government, that he is one of the principal 
pillars upon which our modern Materialiſts found 
their chief arguments; although, as it will be 
preſently ſeen, his reaſoning is not even worthy of 
a ſehool- boy. Was it becauſe that God was not 
known enough to mankind, ſays this author, and found, 
from thence, that ſomething was wanting to compleat 
his happineſs, that be would make himſelf more known 
to them, and thereby diſcover the faithful from the 
incredulous ? This would be giving a very extraordi- 
nary account of the Deity, and accuſing him of a Inv 
and unworthy ambition, lite one of thoſe who are 
ſuddenly become rich, and ho take pleaſure in ſhew- 
ing their riches. 

The Chriſtians, on the other hand, ſay, that 
God, not being known to the wicked, would make 
himſelf known unto them, not becauſe he would 
thereby increaſe his happineſs, but, on the con- 
trary, becauſe they ceaſe to be unhappy when they 
are made acquainted with his univerſal love and 
benevolence e created them free and intel- 
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ligent beings; but, when he ſaw that, from the 
frailty of their nature, and the irregularities of 
their paſſions, they ſtifled the admonitions and 
remonſtrances of that faithful monitor, which he 
placed in each individual being reſpectively, and 
afterwards fell into all kinds of vice and wicked- 


neſs, he ſent his Chriſt, or his Word, unto them, 


not to diſcover the faithful from the incredulous, 
but to rouſe them from their lethargy, to explain 
again his will to them, to deliver the faithful, 
and thoſe who acknowledged his divine power 
and goodneſs, from all kinds of evil, and not to 
give any pretence to the incredulous to excuſe 
themſelves, that they had not been taught the 
things which they ought to have believed. Hence 


therefore, it was not to diſcover his majeſty and 


his glory, that God diſcovered himſelf to man- 


kind, as Celſus has obſerved, but to give his free 


and intelligent created beings the opportunity of 
knowing his infinite mercy and goodneſs, and 
the defire which he had that they ſhould all par- 
ticipate of his eternal happineſs. 

Celſus proceeds to tell us, that, if we had ſtudied 
in the ſchool of nature, we ſhould from thence have 
learnt the true ſyſtem of the creation; that God made 


nothing «which is mortal, and that he created only im- 


mortal beings; and that it was by them that the mor- 
tal beings were afterwards made. Thus, ſays he, the 
foul is the work of Cod; but the body is of another 
order; and, in this reſpect, there is no difference be- 
ween the body of a rat, a worm, or a frog, and * 
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of 4 man; for the matter of the one is the ſame as 
that of the others; they are all equally corruptible: 
So that the idea of the pretended Meſſias, touching the 
reſurrection of the body, is a vain fooliſh thing, and 
' the production of ignorance, 

It is true, this was the opinion of a great number 
of the Greek philoſophers ; but I cannot diſcover 
one ſolid reaſon which they gave in ſupport of this 
doctrine. The diſciples of Zeno, who were much 
regarded in thoſe days, were of the contrary opinion: 
And ſurely, if we ſtudy in the ſchool of nature, as 
our author obſerves, we ſhall find innumerable and 
powerful reaſons, to contradict this abſurd con- 
-ceit of thoſe philoſophers, and to corroborate the 
- aſſertions of Jeſus Chriſt, reſpecting the omni- 
potency and omniſciency of the Supreme Being, 
and the care which he has over all his creatures. 
By caſting our eyes over the brute creation, we 
find among them ſuch an admirable order and re- 
gularity, ſuch a juſtneſs and proportion in all 
their motions, ſuch infinite beauties and exacti- 
tude, in all their parts; the leaſt of which are 
above the comprehenſion of the greateſt of thoſe 
philoſophers; and therefore I can ſee no manner 
of reaſon why they ſhould declare, that theſe are 
not the production of the Sovereign Intelligence : 
Moreover, the internal principle, diveſted of ima- 
gination, which is contained in every ſpecies of 
the almoſt infinite number of plants, and which 
diverſifies them ſo regularly upon the whole face 
of the earth, not only to ſupply the wants of 
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mankind, but alſo for the uſe of thoſe animals, 
which, notwithſtanding what they may be other- 
wiſe, render ſervice to the human ſpecies : J ſay, 
when we take all theſe things into conſideration, 
are we not led to demand more ſolid reaſons of 
thoſe philoſophers, than their ſimple affirmation, 
to ſhew us, that it is was not a perfect Intelligence 
which placed ſo many different qualities in the 
matter of the animals, and of plants? When we 
compare the Moſaic hiſtory of the creation with 
the works of nature, which every moment pre- 
ſent themſelves to our view, and which we are in 
a ſituation to examine phyſically, we ſee the lat- 
ter not only corroborating, but, as it were, ex- 
plaining the former. But when, agreeable to the 
opinion of thoſe philoſophers, we have once laid 
it down, that our bodies were created by inferior 
gods, and that the ſoul only is the work of the 
great God of heaven; how can we, after a di- 
viſion of this importance, reconcile that wonder- 
ful harmony, that reigns throughout all nature 
in general, and through the different parts of every 
created being in particular, and even through the 
atoms that compoſe every plant which groweth 
upon the face of the earth, with that chaos 
which muſt have been occaſioned in the creation 
by the workings of a number of independent 
gods, each of which having his proper taſk or 
employment aſſigned him? We have the greateſt 
reaſon to think, that, if thoſe philoſophers had 
well examined this point, even with a phyſical at- 
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tention, they would have diſcovered, that this 
great ſyſtem of nature could only have been the 
work of one God, who created all theſe beings, 
and deſtined each of them to its proper end and 
uſe; or, if they had not made this diſcovery, they 
would at leaſt have offered ſome ſolid arguments 
in their defence, againſt thoſe who maintain that 
the corruptibility of material beings is a thing 
very indifferent in its nature; and that there is no 
| abſurdity in ſaying that this world, which is 
compoſed of parts of a different nature, is the 
work of one great Being, who ſo ordered it, that 
every part thereof ſhould harmoniouſly concur in 
the common good of the whole. | 
The ſecond part of our author's argument, 
namely, that the bady of a man is of the ſame 
nature with that of a rat, of a worm, or of a 
frog, becauſe the matter of the one is the ſame as 
the matter of the other, they being all equally 
corruptible, is not at all like the argument of a_ 
perſon who had any idea of phyſics. The Greeks 
ſuppoſed the ſun, moon, planets, and all the hea- 
venly bodies, to be ſo many divinities, notwith- 
ſtanding they are evidently material bodies, and 
from their nature ſubject to corruption; and if 
we were to admit our author's reaſoning, and 
adopt the ideas of his countrymen reſpecting the 
gods, we ſhould ſay that the plants, fiſhes, and 
wild beaſts, were likewiſe ſo many divinities, 
becauſe they are equally material bodies, and 
from their nature ſubje& to corruption: The 
| ; matter 
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matter of all kinds of bodies being originally the 
ſame, but is ſuſceptible of all the qualities which 
the Creator ſhall imprint upon it; fo that when 
it is the will of God, a certain portion of matter 
receives particular qualities; and again, when it 
is his will, he can change theſe qualities, and im- 
print others thereon, which are more noble and 

exquiſite than the former. | 
Again, as it is a point capable of a phyſical 
demonſtration, that mere matter cannot think ; 
and as we find a thinking principle in all the 
brute animals, which is evidently not material, 
at leaſt according to the ideas which we have at 
preſent of the properties of matter, I would aik 
the friends of our author, whether they ſuppoſe 
that principle to have been created by the Su- 
preme Being or not? becauſe this author proceeds 
to tell us, that the nature of all the bodies before- 
mentioned, is the ſame, and that their matter is the 
ſame, paſſing and repaſſing through all the ſucceſſive 
changes to which it is expoſed in the world; ſo that, 
of all thoſe things which are formed of matter, there 
it nothing immortal.-If we may believe this au- 
thor, in his ſaying that the nature of every kind 
of body is the ſame, and their matter the ſame, 
preſerving its properties through all the ſucceſſive 
changes to which it is expoſed in the world, we 
muſt conclude, that matter is immortal; and yet 
he proceeds to tell us, that of all thoſe things 
which are formed of matter, there 1s nothing im- 
mortal. The world, which is formed of matter, 
T 3 is 
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is not an immortal being, but, of courſe, myſt 
be mortal, and ſubje& to corruption, as not 
being the work of God. Our bodies likewiſe, 
which, according to the reaſoning of our author 
and his friends the Materialiſts, are a part of this 
great maſs of mortal matter, muſt die with it. 
But what 1s to become of that reaſoning principle 
which 1s evidently in every human being, which 
we call the foul, and which is generally admitted 
to be the work of God, in this ſtate of corrup- 
tion? and what is to become of that thinking 
principle we find in all the brute animals, and 
which is by no means a property of mere matter? 
—Celſus has not given any anſwer to theſe quel- 
tions; but our modern Materialiſts declare, that 
the ſoul dies with the body ; or rather, as it is 
nothing more, according to their ſyſtem, than 3 
breath of air, when it quits the body, it is abſorbed 
by the circumambient atmoſphere, as a vapour 
that ariſes out of the earth.— If we were to judge 
from the pride, preſumption, ſelf-ſufficiency, and 
that ſpecies of refined reaſoning which are peculiar 
to our philoſophers, who would develop all the 
myſteries of the Supreme Being, we ſhould con- 
clude the human ſpecies to be little leſs than 
gods; but, on the other hand, when we regard 
the doctrine of thoſe pretended reaſoners, we find 
that we are actually no more in the general ſcale 
of things than the moſt vile animals ; and from 
the nobleneſs of our nature, ten times more uns 
happy than they, 
N Our 
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Our author now proceeds, in a very brief man- 
ner, to define the nature of evil; although it is a 
queſtion which has exerciſed all the reaſoning of 
the greateſt philoſophers, of which there are 
ſcarcely two who coincide in their opinions there- 
on. There never was, and there never will be, more 
or leſs evil in the world than there is at preſent. The 
nature of the univerſe is always the ſame, and pro- 
duces at all times the ſame quantity of evil, 

The ancient philoſophers were, in general, of a 
different opinion with Celfus, reſpecting this mat- 
ter, that there never was either more or leſs vice 
in the world at one time than at another, They 
were of the contrary opinion, and their opinion 
ſeems to be founded upon hiſtorical facts. In the 
early ages of the world, the abandoned women 
never proſtituted themſelves but out of the towns, 
and under a maſk ; afterwards, when they loſt all 
ſenſe of ſhame, they threw off the maſk, but they 
were ſtill forbid by the laws to enter into the 
towns : however, when vice and corruption 1n- 
creaſed, they were permitted - to enter into the 
towns; and at length were even tolerated there 
by the laws, to prevent more vicious and unna- 
tural practices. When the Chriſtian religion was 
preached upon earth, the immorality of mankind 
was greatly corrected in all thoſe parts of the 
world where this doctrine appeared; but in after- 
ages, even in our days, vice and debauchery have 
ſhewn themſelves again in very ſtrong and lively 
colours, There are actually, at this time, many 
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great cities and towns in the Chriſtian world, 
where the civil magiſtrates are obliged to tole- 
rate, and even to provide, a certain number of 
common proſtitutes, in proportion to the number 
of the inhabitants of their reſpective towns, to 
prevent à ſpecies of vice much more unnatural 
and deteſtable; but even this does not effectually 
anſwer the end: We here ſee fathers and mothers 
offering their own children as proſtitutes, and 
huſbands hiring out their wives as they would 
their horſes; practices which were ſcarcely ever 
known in thoſe countries, ſince Jeſus Chriſt ap- 
peared upon earth, till within theſe two or three 
ages paſt. This has likewiſe been propoſed as a 
reaſon, by the enemies of Chriſtianity, to prove 
the inſufficiency of the Chriſtian doctrines to cor- 
rect the vices of mankind; but, I think, very un- 
juſtly; becauſe it is an undoubted fact, that the 
Chriſtian religion has not only been the inſtru- 
ment whereby the greateſt part of the inhabitants 
of the known world have been drawn out of a 
ſcene of the groſſeſt idolatry, and brought to the 
knowledge of the true God; but it has every- 
where ſpread the precepts of the pureſt morality 
that was ever taught upon earth; and if man- 
kind fall again into thoſe horrid ſcenes of vice 
and irregularity which corrupted the heathen 
world, they cannot be ſaid to do it, in a great 
meaſure, through ignorance, as did the Gentiles $: 
and as being free n and the fault lying 
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wholly within themſelves, no juſt excuſe can be 
offered in their behalf, | 

It is not eaſy, ſays Celſus, for a man to know the 
origin of evil, except he is a philoſopher. But it is 
ſufficient to inform the commonalty of mankind, thas 
Ged is not the author of evil, which is attached only 
to matter, and thereby becomes the lot of mortal and 
corruptible beings , and therefore, as theſe beings have 
turned, and will always turn in the ſame circle, it is 
neceſſary, according to the regular and unchangeable 
order of revolutions, that that which has been, that 
which is, and that which will be, ſhould be always the 
ſame thing, 

We ſhall be led very ſoon to diſcover the origin 
from which our modern Materialiſts have drawn 
all their principal arguments, Our author would 
from hence inſinuate, that a philoſopher may 
eaſily diſcover the origin of evil, which will be 
extremely difficult to any other man, The Mate. 
rialiſts have likewiſe adopted the ſame opinion, 
and, with our author, ſuppoſe that they are the 
only perſons who are capable of forming a juſt 
idea of this matter : but they muſt not take it 
amiſs, if I tell them, that if they adhere ſtrictly 
to their principles of philoſophy, they will find 
themſelves more bewildered and in the dark, re- 
ſpecting this ſubject, than were the ancient Scy- 
thians, whoſe knowledge of thoſe matters they 
hold in ſuch contempt. Ir is impoſſible for any 
human being to know perfectly the nature and 
origin of evil, how it is formed, and how it is 
8 deſtroyed, 
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deſtroyed, except the Supreme Being reveals it to 
him. It is undoubtedly a great evil not to know 
God, and ſtill a greater not to know how to 
adore him, agreeable to the rules of true piety, 
According to our author's own ideas, there were 
oreat numbers of the. ancient philoſophers who 
knew not God; and this-was the reaſon why they 
fell into fuch a variety of different ſects and 
opinions, No perſon can know the origin of evil 
who knows not God, and who is not informed 
of the nature of the devil and of his angels, of 
what they were before they became the enemies of 
the human race, and for what cauſe the latter. 
followed the former in his revolt, To know the 
origin of evil, we ſhould know exactly what are 
theſe demons : We ſhould know that they are not 
the work of God, as demons, but they are fo 
only as being free agents, and as being intelligent 
creatures : We ſhould know how they arrived to 
this point, that their freedom and intelligence 
gave them the nature of demons: And if there is 
any queſtion which merits a ſerious examination, 
and which is difficult to be comprehended by 
man in his preſent ſtate, it is that which regards 
the origin of evil, notwithſtanding what our 
author and his followers may ſay to the con- 
trary.— I agree with our author, that evil does 
not come from God ; but muſt totally differ from 
him, in thinking that evil is attached to matter, 
becauſe it is from the active and intelligent prin- 
ciple that is within us, that we muſt ſearch 
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after the cauſe of all our vices, and diſcover the 
ſource of all our real evils. 

The ſecond part of our author's propoſition, 
namely, that all things turn in the ſame circle, 
and that, according to the unchangeable order of 
things, what was, is, and will always be the ſame, 
cannot be true; for if that had been the caſe, we 
ſhould be no longer free agents. If it was ab- 
ſolutely fixed that, in this circle, where all mortal 
and corruptible beings turn, that which has 
been, that which is, and that which will be, will 
always continue the ſame, according to the un- 
changeable order of its revolutions, the Supreme 
Being could never juſtly charge us with having 
merited either puniſhment or reward;—However, 
our author has not carried this point ſo far as did 
the Stoicians, who declared, that not only mortal 
and corruptible beings, bur alſo immortal beings, 
and even the gods themſelves, by turning in this 
unchangeable order of the revolutions, and by un- 
dergoing the different purifications by fire, through 
which the whole univerſe, at different periods, 
muſt paſs, would continue for ever the ſame, from 
the beginning to the end.—lIt is true, ſome of this 
ſect of philoſophers endeavoured to ſoften, in a 
certain degree, the abſurdity of this propoſition, 


by obſerving, that the perſons who came into the 


world, in the courſe of one revolution, reſembled 
thoſe of the preceding revolutions in ſome parti- 
culars only; fo that it will not be Celſus himſelf, 
who will come again into the world, but a man 
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who reſembles Celſus; who will attempt to reaſon 
without facts, who will call truth falſehood, and 
the groſſeſt calumny wit and humour. The 
Stoicians of our days are ſo ſtedfaſt in this opi- 
nion, that notwithſtanding the difference of cli- 
mate, the difference of education, and the great 
change in the manners and cuſtoms of the age, 
they ſee the ſpirit of our author revived in Vol- 
taire. | | 

The ancient Celſus proceeds to inform us, That 
the empire of the world was never given to man ; but 
that all things formed and deftroyed themſelves for the 
common good of the univerſe ; and changed tbemſelves 
the one into the other, according to the revolutions be- 
fore mentioned. 

I have already proved, that the idea which our 
author had of the revolutions before mentioned, was 
abſurd in itſelf, When God created the heavens 
and the earth, he certainly did not create any 
thing which was not highly finiſhed, and in the 
greateſt perfection; yet nevertheleſs, as he created 
great numbers of free and intelligent beings, it 
appears, that he was obliged to uſe a means to 
correct thoſe particulars who fell into vice; and 
even to purge the whole earth, when it became 
corrupted thereby. But this did not ariſe from 
any imperfection in the original creation; it was 
the effect of the freedom and intelligence which 
his created beings enjoyed. And as a prudent 
huſbandman occupies himſelf in different manners 
to cultivate the earth, and to gather the fruits 
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thereof, according to the different ſeaſons of the 
year, ſo does God diſpoſe of a number of centu- 
ries, as of ſo many years or days, doing in each 
what is neceſſary for the well-governing of the 
univerſe; for as it is he alone who knows what is 
neceſſary for this great purpoſe, it is he alone who 
is capable of applying ſuch timely ſuccours. 

Again, Celſus proceeds to aſk the Chriſtians, 
Whether it is not ridiculous to ſuppoſe, that a man, 
who was irritated againſt the Fews, ſhould have to- 
tally deſtroyed them, both great and ſmall, and have 
taken their capital, and reduced it to aſbes; and all 
this as the effect of the wrath, the fury, and the 
threateuings of the great God of whom you ſpeak, be- 
cauſe that this nation ill-treated his Son, whom he ſent 
into the world for the benefit of mankind ? 

But if the Jews, notwithſtanding they were in- 
formed that Jeſus was the Chriſt, of whoſe coming 
their prophets had foretold, and notwithſtanding 
they had ſeen him do ſuch mighty works as were 
never before done by mortal man, not only put 


him to the moſt ignominious death, although the 


Roman governor, his judge, repeatedly declared 
that he found no fault in him, and requeſted that 
his blood ſhould be on them, and on their chil- 


dren, but alſo, after they were informed by their 


own ſervants, that he was riſen again from the dead, 
perſecuted and put to death great numbers of his 
diſciples, who were equally innocent, with reſpect 
to the crimes with which they were charged, with 
their Maſter : I fay, if thoſe hardened obſtinare 
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wretches continued to be thus cruel and inhuman; 
why ſhould our author and his friends think it 
extraordinary, that their deſtruction ſhould be the 
effect of the judgment of God upon them, whoſe 
care is extended over all his creatures, who re- 
venges the innocent, and puniſhes the guilty ? 
The judgments which the great God of heaven and 
earth poured down upon them, by the order of his 
Providence, is called, by a particular manner 
which they had of expreſſing themſelves in the 
Hebrew language, the wrath of God.—W hat Jeſus 
Chriſt ſuffered, he ſuffered voluntarily, as I have 
already obſerved, as being not only the ſacrifice, 
but the interceſſor for mankind : but this was by 
no means an excuſe for the Jews, and thoſe who 
treated him and his diſciples with ſuch ignominy 
and cruelty, notwithſtanding they had no juſt cauſe 
of complaint againſt them. 

Our author proceeds, in the next place, to an- 
ſwer the pretenſions of that part of mankind who 
declare it was for them that the brute animals 
were created. F we ſay, ſays he, that we are the 
maſters of thoſe animals, becauſe we hunt them down, 
and afterwards eat them, the ſame argument may be 
given in their favour, as they very often deſtroy and 
eat ſome of us; and more particularly, when we con- 
ſider that, for to take them, we are in want of arms, 
of nets, of the aid of many men, and of dogs; whereas, 
as they are armed by the hands of natyurethey are al- 
ways in a ſiluation to overcome us edfily, without 
ſeeking any other aid, | 
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This and the following arguments appear to 
our modern Materialiſts to be uncontrovertible, 
and are made the ground-work of all their rea- 
ſoning upon this ſubject. But when we conſider 
that our reaſon and judgment, which have been 
given us by the Supreme Being for our defence, 
are arms infinitely ſuperior to thoſe which the wild 
beaſts appear to have, we can have no cauſe for 
complaining of our ſituation; eſpecially as we 
hereby make ourſelves maſters of the ſtrongeſt 
and moſt ſavage animals, without any great diffi- 
culty, although they are much larger and ſtronger, 
with reſpect to the body, than ourſelves. We 
find no difficulty in taking the elephant or the 
lion, notwithſtanding the great bulk and ſtrength 
of the former, and the extreme ferocity of the 
latter. We make the greateſt part of the brute 
animals tame and uſeful to us, by nouriſhing them, 
and treating them with lenity: and we may eaſily 
guard ourſelves againſt the ferocity of the others, 
if we will make uſe of our judgment. Man there- 
fore, in conſequence of the reaſon and intelligence 
which the Supreme Being has given him, is the 
king of all the animals; ſome ſerve him for one 
purpoſe, and others for another. The oxen, cows, 
and ſheep ſerve us for food and raiment; the 
elephants, camels, and horſes to carry our bur- 
dens; the dogs to make war upon the more ſavage 
animals; and even many of thoſe ſavage animals 
to ſerve us With food and furs in times of ne- 


ceſſity. 
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Afterwards our author, addreſſing himſelf to 
mankind in general, who feel within themſelves 
how much they are exalted above the brute ani- 
mals, expreſſes himſelf in the following manner, 
Don pretend that God has given you the power to take 
and kill the ſavage beaſts : but before mankind had 
formed themſelves into ſocieties, built towns, invented 
arts, and learnt the uſe of arms and ſnares, is there 
not the greateſt appearance, that it was mankind which 
were deſtroyed and devoured by the wild beaſts; and 
that the former rarely, if ever, prevailed againſt the 
latter? 

As the Supreme Being, by the reaſon and judg- 
ment which he gave to the human race, gave 
them a diſtinguiſned ſuperiority over the brute 
ereation, there is the greateſt reaſon to believe, 
that when there was only one man upon the earth, 
this man was ſufficiently guarded againſt the fe- 
rocity of the ſavage beaſts : for if God created the 
world, and conducts it by his Providence, it is 
certain that the firſt man, in whom was all the 
human race at that time, as in its ſource, was un- 
der the guard and protection of ſome more power- 
ful beings. - If our author had read Heſiod, he 

would have ſeen that it was the general opinion in 
_ thoſe days, that men had a particular communica- 
tion with the gods. Then the men and the gods 
* ſate at the ſame table, enjoyed the ſame plea- 
* ſures, and divided their cares,” Moreover, 
Moſes informs us, that in the early ages of the 
world, mankind were adviſed of the dangers that 
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threatened them, by heavenly voices, by oracles, 
and by the interpoſition of angels. But Celſus, 
and his admirers the Materialiſts, were not aware, 
perhaps, that they contradicted the opinion of 
great numbers of the firſt claſs of philoſophers, 
who have admitted the Divine Providence; and 
who are unanimous in declaring, that the Supreme 

Being has formed all things for the uſe of his 
created intelligent beings : and that, by: endea- 
vouring to overturn the doctrine of Chriſtianity, 
they would likewiſe deſtroy all the well-eſtabliſhed 
principles of philoſophy which have been adopted 
by mankind,—However, our author and his fol- 
lowers ſeem to diſregard totally this matter. The 
former continues to add, that if mankind pretend 
to have any advantage over the other animals, becauſe 
they build towns, make laws, and have magiſtrates 
and commanders, this argument will not avail them ; 
for the bees and the ants are in the ſame ſituation. The 
bees have their queen; and there are ſome among them 
avbo command, and others who obey : they make war, 
gain battles, and uſe the rights of conquerors; they 
bave towns and bourgs ; they work and repoſe them- 
ſelves by turns; they execute juſtice againſt thoſe that 
are lazy and diſorderly, whom they puniſh with death, 
or by driving them out of their ſoctety. 

This argument has been often copied and com- 
mented upon by the Materialiſts; and is regarded 
as unanſwerable. But if thoſe pretended philoſo- 
phers are ſo little informed in the operations of na- 
ture, that they can ſee no difference between a 
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work that is premeditated, planned, variegated, 
and carried into execution, by the light of reaſon, 
and another that is formed only by a limited 
movement of nature, which is commonly called 
inſtinct, they muſt not take it amiſs, if I endea- 
vour to point out the difference, The bees and 
the ants, *tis true, appear to have ſome order and 
regularity in their reſpective governments and ſo- 
cieties; and as nature has ſo ordered it, that the 
former ſhould be fed by the fineſt and moſt balſa- 
mic parts of the vegetable creation, which are 
not to be gathered at all ſeaſons of the year, it 
becomes abſolutely neceſſary, that a ſufficient pro- 
viſion thereof ſnould be laid up in the favourable 
ſeaſon, for the uſe of the reſt of the year. More- 
over, the delicacy of their organs is ſuch as makes 
it neceſſary for them to guard themſelves againſt 
the inclemency and changes of the atmoſphere, as 
well as againſt the other animals which are their 
enemies. Hence, therefore, the preſervation of 
their ſpecies obliges thoſe little delicate animals, 
not only to form particular works, to lay up in 
ſummer a proviſion for the winter, and to ſecure 
themſelves, as well from the inclemencies of the 
atmoſphere, as from their common enemies; but 
alſo, as this taſk is too great for a few individuals, 
to form themſelves into troops or ſocieties, and to 
obſerve particular regulations, for the aid and 
aſſiſtance of each other. But when we regard the 
works of thoſe animals, in Tartary, in Africa, in 
America, or in any other part of the earth, we 
| find 
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find them always and exactly the ſame; and there 
is great reaſon to think, have continued ſo ſince 
the beginning of the world. Many other ſpecies 
of animals, likewiſe, provide againſt the incle- 
mencies of the winter; and all take particular 
pains to preſerve themſelves and their young 
againſt their common enemies, On the other 
hand, we find the human ſpecies varying their ha- 
bitations, not only for uſe, but for elegance, in 
ten thouſand different forms : all of which being 
premeditated, and regularly planned, and each 
family and ſociety forming a particular govern- 
ment, and diſtinct regulations to themſelves, which 
they alter or change entirely as circumſtances re- 
quire; they herein ſhew a certain intelligence which, 
is not to be found in any of the brute animals. The 
combining of ideas, and varying them according to 
particular circumſtances, is a diſtinguiſhing cha- 
racteriſtic of the human ſpecies. The brute ani- 
mals ſhew a certain ſagacity, and ſuch a degree of 
knowledge as is neceſſary for their immediate 
preſervation, and for the preſervation of their 
ſpecies : but if we give one of theſe animals all 
the inſtruction and information in our power, we 
cannot diſcover that he has either reaſon, judg- 
ment, or any of thoſe characteriſtics which dig- 
nify the human ſpecies, It is true, he will endea- 
vour to imitate our motions, when we ſet him 
thereon by force, juſt as does an automaton, when 
we ſet him in motion. But, on the contrary, when 
we take a black man from Africa, a ſavage from 
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America, or a Tartar, and inſtru& him in the arts 
and ſciences, we ſhall find him equally intelligent 
with one of us who has had the ſame inſtruction , 
and, conſequently, this argument of Celſus, which 
has been ſo powerfully ſupported by all the Ma- 
terialiſts, is founded upon falſe facts, and muſt 
fall of itſelf. ; 

Again, our author, although he diſcovers in 
all his works an ambition which would ſoar to the 
heavens, and which would develop all the ſecrets 
of the Divinity, proceeds to offer other reaſons, to 
debaſe mankind in general, and to render them 
equal to the beaſts :=f, ſays he, mankind ſhould 
plume themſelves upon the knowledge which they have 
of the ſecrets of magic, the ſerpents and the eagles know 
more of this ſcience than they; becauſe the latter have 
many preſervatives againſt poiſons, and againſt diſor- 
ders; and they know the virtue of certain ſtones for 
the cure of their young; which mankind hold in ſo much 
efteem, that *when they find them, they imagine they 
have found a treaſure. 

Our author has not, in any part of his book, 
expreſſed himſelf ſo little like a philoſopher as in 
this argument ; and I believe his friends the Ma- 
terialiſts, notwithſtanding the great veneration they 
have for his writings, will not adopt his opinion 
reſpecting this matter. He muſt have been ex- 
tremely ignorant of the nature of medicine, as it 
was known in thoſe days, to ſuppoſe that the cures 
which were done thereby, were done by the ſecrets 
of magic. Fe would attempt to develop all the 
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ſecrets of the Supreme Being, and we learn from 
hence, that he was totally ignorant of the common 
operations of natural bodies, the one upon the 
other. He had learnt from tradition, that ſer- 
pents made uſe of fennel to quicken their ſight, 
and to make their bodies more ſupple and active; 
but, perhaps, he had not been informed, that they 
did this by a ſimple impulſe of nature, peculiar 
to them for this purpoſe, and not by the light of 
reaſon: whereas, when mankind make uſe of this 
herb for the ſame purpoſe, it is not, as the ſer- 
pents do, by a blind impulſe of nature, but partly 
by experience, and partly by reaſoning @ priori 
therefrom, according to the 'particular laws of 
matter and motion. The ſame obſervation may 
be made reſpecting the eagles ; which, by the na- 
tural inſtin&, bring a certain ſtone into their neſt 
for the cure of their young. There are many 
other preſervatives which are known to the brute 
animals againſt their diſeaſes : but does it follow 
from thence, that they are taught by reaſon, and 
not by the impulſe of nature? If it was by rea- 
ſon, why would the ſerpents, the eagles, and other 
animals, reſpectively make uſe of the ſame thing; 
and each ſpecies confine themſelves always to one 
and the ſame remedy ? This is the fact: and there- 
fore it is evident, that it is neither reaſon nor judg- 
ment which conducts them therein; but that na- 
tural inſtin& which is the effect of the intelligence 
that the Supreme Being originally gave their ree 
ſpective ſpecies for their preſervation, _ 
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But to puſh this matter to the utmoſt, Celſus, 

in a long diſcourſe, endeavours to prove, that 
mankind, although they attempt to know the 
Divinity, ought not from thence to pretend to 
be more than the other mortal beings, becauſe 
that, among the brute animals, there are many 
which have a clear and diſtinct idea of this matter; 
whereas the greateſt philoſophers of Greece, and 
elſewhere, haye fallen into a variety of diſputes 
thereon. F, ſays he, it is pretended that man has a 
ſuperiority over the other animals, becauſe he is capable 
of knowing the Divinity, and of receiving an idea and 
impreſſion of him; let it be known, that there are 
many of the brute animals which can juſtly attribute the 
ſame advantage to themſelves. For, is there any thing 
more divine than to foreſee, and to foretell, the events 
that will happen in life? And in this particular, the 
brute animals, and the birds eſpecially, have greatly 
. the advantage of men; as the art of divining does nat 
conſiſt in any thing elſe but to underſtand what theſe 
animals teach the diviners. The birds then, and the 
other animals proper for divination, to which God diſ- 
covers future events, ſhew them to us by ſigns, and by 
ſymbols , which is a certain proof, that they have 
naturally a greater and a cloſer connection with the 
Divinity than we have; and that they have more 
knowledge, and are more beloved by God than we are. 
Moreover, the moſt wiſe and intelligent men obſerve, 
that theſe animals communicate with each other in a 
more noble and holy manner than we do it; as thoſe 
men pretend to underſtand their language; and indeed 
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they make it clearly appear, that they have ſuch a 
knowledge, becauſe they adviſe us, that the birds ſay, 
they will go to ſuch a place, and that they will do ſuch 
a thing, which is verified by their going to this place, or 
by their doing this thing. With regard to the ele- 

phant, there is no mortal being which keeps more re- 
ligiouſly his promiſes, nor which is more faithful to- 
| wards God; which cannot, without doubt, ariſe from 
any other cauſe but from his having a particular know- 
leage of the Divinity. 

We have here a particular argument of this ce- 
lebrated author, upon whoſe aſſertions our modern 
Materialiſts, and thoſe who would endeavour to 
turn every thing ſacred and ſerious into ridicule, 
have built a principal part of their reaſoning. He 
advances ſeveral things with boldneſs, and reaſons 
upon them as if they were real facts, when he muſt 
have known, that even the principal philoſophers 
of his days contradicted them. It was always a 
matter of diſpute, not only among the Greeks, but 
alſo among the learned of other nations; both the 
one and the other pretending to have a knowledge 
of the art of divination, by the means of birds 
and of other animals, and thereby foretelling of 
events: I ſay, it was a matter of diſpute ; firſt, 
whether there was really ſuch an art or not? ſecondly, 
thoſe who were of opinion that there was ſuch an 
art, diſputed upon the cauſe of thoſe effects, which 
ſerved as the foundation of it; ſome being of. 
the opinion, that there were certain gods, or cer- 
tain demons, who had a foreknowledge of things, 
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and produced this difference that was remarked 
in the flight or in the ſinging of birds, and in the 
motions of other animals. Others again aſſerted, 
that theſe animals were of a more exalted order 
than the human ſpecies, and conſequently, were 
capable of receiving of theſe lights : although 
even theſe philoſophers confeſſed that the appear- 
ances often proved the contrary, Our author, there- 
fore, who pretends to prove, that the brute ani- 
mals have more knowledge, and ſomething more 
divine in them than mankind, becauſe they fore- 
tel events, ſhould have firſt proved, that this art 
of foretelling events is a real thing; afterwards 
have refuted ſolidly the reaſons of thoſe who ſup- 
ported, that this art had no foundation; and as well 
of thoſe who pretended, that it was either the gods 
or the demons who imprinted on the animals the 
different motions which thoſe pretended diviners 
ſtudy ; and, laſtly, have eſtabliſhed, by ſolid ar- 
guments, his opinion reſpecting theſe divine qua- 
lities of the thinking principle of the beaſts.— 
Then, ſeeing that he had treated this important 
matter philoſophically, it would have been an ob- 
ject worthy of our attention to have given an an- 
ſwer to his arguments, and to have proved the 
falſity of what he has aſſerted, and what his fol- 
lowers ſtill continue to aſſert, That the brute ani- 
mals have more knowledge than the human ſpecies; 
and that the ideas which they have of the Divinity, 
are more pure and exalted than ours are. But as he 
has not proved his affertions ; and as we know 
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that the latter, reſpecting the elephant, is an abſo- 
lute falſity, I ſhall only obſerve, that this extra- 
ordinary writer, who calls himſelf a philoſopher, 
as a man, has ceded the firſt place to the beaſts, 
and placed himſelf below them, even more than 
did his admired friends the Egyptian doctors, who 
adored theſe beaſts myſteriouſly, as if they were 
gods. If the birds and other beaſts, for inſtance, 
which were uſed for. the pretended art of divina- 
tion, had any thing divine in them, and which gave 
them a particular knowledge of future events, it 
might be ſuppoſed that they would the ſooner have 
a knowledge of ſuch as regarded themſelves, and 
avoided flying into thoſe places where mankind 
had laid nets or wires to take them, or where they 
were liable to be killed by the ſhots of the fowler. 
If the eagles, in particular, could foreſee that the 
ſerpents would mount up to their neſts to devour 
their young, or that men would carry them off 
for their diverſion, or for other purpoſes, they 
would never build their neſts in ſuch places. Up- 
on the whole; the more we examine into the na- 
ture of Celſus's argument, the more we find it 
abfurd upon the face of it. 

But this author, as if he intended to puſh his 
arguments to the utmoſt degree of extravagance, 
or to be an example for all thoſe who adopted his 
opinions, and wrote againſt the providence oft God, 
concludes this part of his diſcourſe with telling his 
followers, That they ought not to beliewe, that theſe 
things were made for man, any more than, for the lion, 
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for the eagle, or for the dolphin; that the world, which 
is the work of God, was created, in every reſpect, per- 
felt, and that all its parts are in a juſt proportion the 
one to the other, and are not dependent the one upon the 
other, but all depend upon the univerſe; which alone is 
under the immediate care of the Supreme Being, which 
is never abandoned by his providence, and which never 
falls into diſorder. It is ridiculous to think that God 
| ſhould come upon earth, to reconcile himſelf with man- 
Kind; who are no more the objefts of his wrath, 
than the apes, or the rats, neither were they ever 
threatened by bim; but every thing continues in the ſame 
rank and order, in which it was placed at the begin- 
ning. 

All nature ſhews us, that it was for man, and 
for the intelligent beings, that all the other things 
were created; and the doctrines of this great pre- 
ceptor are explained, and corroborated, by the re- 
vealed will of the Deity. When we have it from 
fuch good authority, and even from the phyſical 
as well as the moral leſſons of the former, we 
ſhould diſregard the groundleſs aſſertions of Cel- 
fus, on account of this matter. What this author 
has ſaid reſpecting the creation of the world, that it 
is the work of God, and that all its parts are in a 
Juſt proportion the one to the other, may be ad- 
mitted: but it is not the univerſe alone which is 
under the immediate protection of the Divine Pro- 
vidence, as our author ſuppoſes; all the intelligent 
beings, in preference to the univerſe, are under 


the immediate protection of the Deity, and are 


never 
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never abandoned by him, any more than the uni. 
verſe; of which there are ſome parts that fall into 
diſorder, becauſe of the ſins and irregularities of 
the intelligent and reaſonable beings: but the Deity 
interpoſes, after a certain time, and re-eſtabliſhes 
every thing in order, The apes, and the rats, as 
not being reaſonable and intelligent beings, are not 

the objects of the wrath of God; but he lets man- 
kind feel his juſtice, and his chaſtiſements, when 
they neglect his laws, and fall into irregularities. 
However, as they are free agents, he firſt explains 
his will to them, and ſhews them their duty, by 
his Prophets, by his Son, the Word, or by ſome 
other means, to the end that they may not have 
any excuſe to plead, if, by continuing in their 
wicked and unnatural practices, they receive the 
puniſhments annexed to their crimes, 

Celſus, in the next place, proceeds to attack, 
indirectly, the writings of St, Paul, touching the 
reſurrection of the dead, and the laſt judgment. 
Another of the fooliſh imaginaticus of the followers of 
Feſus, is, ſays he, that, after God has lighted up the 
fire, like a cook, all the univerſe will be broiled, but they 
alone Twill not be touched by the fire, and not only thoſe 
of their ſet who are then living, but thoſe alſo who 
have been dead a long time, will be ſeen to riſe again 
out of the earth, with the ſame bodies which they for- 
merly had, and ſtand like gods, unhurt amidſt this broil- 
ing fire. Is this not, in fact, a hope worthy of ſuch 
worms? For what human ſoul would wiſh to enter 
again into a putrid body ? Or how can a body, which 
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is entirely corrupted, retake its former nature, and 
recover the ſame diſpoſition of parts it had when it 
was deſtroyed *— Not knowing what anſwer to give 
to theſe queſtions, they have recourſe to the moſt abſurd 
e all evaſions, that every thing is poſſible to God. But 
God cannot do ſuch things as are in themſelves unjuſt ; 
and he will not do any thing that is contrary to the 
order of nature. When your irregular defires fill your 
mind with any thing horrible in its nature, it is not to 
ſay that God can do it; as God is not the executor of 
our criminal fancies, nor the author of impurity and 
diſorder ;, be is the director of nature, where every thing 
is right and juſt. He certainly can make the ſoul im- 
. mortal, but we ought to regard a dead body in the 
ſame manner as we would regard a heap of dung. To 
immortalize a body of fleſh, full of worms and corrup- 
tion, is what God cannot, or will not do. For, as he 
zs the ſovereign reaſon of all beings, he cannot do any 
thing againſt reaſon, without doing it againſt his own 
Juſtice and attributes, 

This argument of Celſus has been thought 
inimitable by our modern Materialiſts, and is alſo 
a corner- ſtone of a great part of their reaſoning: 
But the more we examine it with attention, the 
more we ſhall find it full of abſurdities, falſe facts, 
and, I had almoſt ſaid, of impertinences, He ſets 
out with endeavouring to turn the general opinion 
of mankind, reſpecting the deſtruction of the world 
by fire, into ridicule; I ſay the general opinion of 
mankind, becauſe this was the opinion of the great- 
eſt part of the Grecian philoſophers, of the Magi, 
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of the Brachmans, and of the Scythians, as well 
as of the Jews and of the Chriſtians; and would 
make his followers believe, that his opinion alone 
was to be the oracle, to explain all the myſteries 
of the Gods. He has falſely repreſented what St. 
Paul has wrote upon the reſurrection, and then 

attempts to reaſon upon his own aſſertions, as if 
they were real facts, and accuſes the Chriſtians of 
making the moſt abſurd evaſions, becauſe they did 
not anſwer directly the queſtions which he de- 
manded of them. How can a body, ſays he, which 
is entirely corrupted, retake its former nature, and re- 
cover the ſame diſpoſition of parts it had when it was 
deſtroyed?— If this author had candidly examined 
the writings of the great Apoſtle before mentioned, 
he would have ſeen a full anſwer to his queſtion, 
* Thou fool, that which thou ſoweſt is not quick- 
< ened, except it die. And that which thou ſow- 
* eſt, thou ſoweſt not that body that ſhall be, 
but bare grain, it may chance of wheat, or of 
< ſome other grain, but God giveth it a body as 
* it hath pleaſed him, and to every ſeed his own 
* body *.”—** So alſo is the reſurrection of the 
& dead. It is ſown in corruption, it is raiſed in 


* incorruption: It is ſown in diſhonour, it is raiſed 


in glory: It is ſown a natural body, it is raiſed 
* a ſpiritual body+.”—And again, with reſpect 
to thoſe who ſhall be upon earth when this day 
ſhall come, this-great writer ſays, that ** We ſhall 
© not all ſleep, but we ſhall all be changed, in 4 
o 1 Corinth. xv. 36, Kc. + Ibid, 42, &c. 
moment, 
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© moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the laſt 
* trump; for the trumpet ſhall ſound, and the 
dead ſhall be raiſed incorruptible, and we ſhall 
© be changed; for this corruptible muſt put on 
* incorruption, and this mortal muſt put on im- 
mortality.“ 
| Having this clear anſwer of St. Paul's to the 
very queſtions which he has propoſed, could it be 
ſuppoſed that any man, who takes upon himſelf 
the name of a philoſopher, would have the aſſur- 
ance to miſrepreſent many of the facts contained in 
the Apoſtle's writings, to turn others, which he was 
not capable of comprehending, into ridicule, and 
then to accuſe the Chriſtians of having a hope that 
was worthy of worms, becauſe they did not enter 
directly into his opinion? We may ſee from hence 
that our author, like the critic of Ferney, was one 
of thoſe little ſneering genius's, who, by miſrepre- 
ſenting of facts, with a certain vivacity, much 
ſelf-ſufficiency, and very little reaſon, would en- 
deavour to miſlead mankind, and would facrifice 
every valuable conſideration for a momentary ap- 
plauſe. 
The ſecond part of this author's reaſoning, 
namely, that as God 7s the ſovereign reaſon of all 
beings, he cannot do any thing againſt reaſon, without 
doing it againſt his own juſtice and attributes; and, 
moreover, that God will not do any thing againſt 
the order of nature; is undoubtedly juſt and true : 
But we ſhould diſtinguiſh what is, and what is not, 
® x Corinth, xv. 51, &c. 
againſt 
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againſt reaſon, and againſt nature. If our author 
means that wickedneſs and vice are contrary to 
nature, I ſhall certainly join with him in opinion, 
that God will do nothing contrary to nature; ſee- 
ing that he will not do any thing that is vicious, 
Or, it he means that God will not do any thing 
which is not juſt, and conformable to right reaſon, 
I will likewiſe agree with him: But if he, or his 
followers, will inſiſt, that the groundleſs opinions 
of ſeveral ſects of the ancient philoſophers, of our 
modern Materialiſts, and particularly of thoſe who 
would debaſe human nature, and make us equal 
to, or even leſs than, the brute beaſts, are to be 
regarded as right reaſon, becauſe they are orna- 
mented with ſome flowers of rhetoric, I muſt inſiſt 
the contrary ; and moreover add, that thoſe opi- 
nions are in themſelves abſurd, and not eſſentially - 
different from the fancies of a diſtempered brain. 
We may lay it down as a certain propoſition, that 
whatever happens, conformably to the counſel and 
will of God, is not contrary to the order of nature; 
and therefore whatever God does 1s agreeable to 
the order of nature, notwithſtanding it may be 
above the comprehenſion or diſcernment of any 
human being. Every modeſt philoſopher will 
readily admit, that although we are intelligent and 
reaſonable beings, our faculties are ſo limited, that 
we cannot comprehend all the phyſical cauſes and 
effects of material bodies: how then can we have 


the preſumption to attempt to deyelop the moral 
| | cauſes 
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cauſes of things, and even the myſteries of the 
Supreme Being ? 

After a long diſcourſe, which is compoſed of 
the groſſeſt calumny, and a miſrepreſentation of 
facts, our author attacks the moral of the Evange- 
liſts, the principal part of which, he ſays, has 
been extracted from the works of the philoſo- 
phers, and particularly from the writings of Plato, 
and reduced into a vulgar ſtile, to pleaſe the po- 
pulace, and the moſt vile and miſerable part of 
the human race; and is much better known, and ex- 
plained, by the Greeks ; and without all this parade 
of promiſes, and n on the * of God, 
or of his Son. 

If the moral precepts of the philoſophers were 
good in themſelves, and worthy of imitation, it 
was certainly an act of great merit in thoſe poor 
illiterate fiſhermen, and publicans, to extract theſe 
pearls from the heap of earth in which they were 
enveloped, and to place them in a conſpicuous light 
for the benefit of mankind in general ; of the igno- 
rant as well as of the learned, of the Barbarians as 
well as of the Greeks; and therefore Celſus, al- 
though perhaps againſt his inclination, has been 
obliged to acknowledge the ſuperiority of the 
Apoſtles. He muſt confeſs, tacitly, that the taſk 
which they undertook was full of humanity; and 
to ſucceed in this. deſign, according to his ideas 
of things, it was neceſſary that they ſhould learn 
to ſpeak popularly, and in a manner proportioned 


to the underſtandings of all ranks of men, who 
had 
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had not a capacity to diſcover the beauties of a 
well-finiſned diſcourſe : But there is not the leaſt 
appearance that either of the Apoſtles, 'except 
perhaps St. Paul, had ever heard of the name of 
Plato, or of the Grecian philoſophers ; they be- 
ing all, according to the -Jewiſh accounts, igno- 
rant and illiterate men ; and yet, notwithſtanding 
all that Celſus and his followers have faid againſt 
them, I muſt beg leave to ſay, that their moral is 
ſuch as was never before taught in the world; 
and that there is a-majeſty, ſublimity, and true 
perſuaſive reaſoning in their writings; that has 
never been imitated by the greateſt philoſophers. 
Hear. how the great Apoſtle” before mentioned 
expreſſes himſelf: © For my ſpeech, and my 
* preaching, was not with "enticing words of 
* man's. wiſdom,. but in the demonſtration of the 
s Spirit, and of power; that your faith ſhould 

not ſtand in the wiſdom of men, but in the 

"| Power” of God: Howbeit we ſpeak wiſdom 

among them that are perfect; but not the wiſ- 
* dom of this world; for we ſpeak the wiſdom of 
God in a myſtery, even the hidden wiſdom, 
* which God ordained before the world ' unto 
** our glory: As it is written, eye hath not ſeen, 
* nor ear heard, neither have entered into the 
* heart of man, the things which God hath pre- 
* pared for them that love him: But God hath 
“revealed them . unto us by his Spirit; for the 
< Spirit ſearcheth all things, yea, the deep things 


* of God. For what man knoweth the things 
X Sof 
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* of man, ſave the ſpirit of man which is in 
* him? even ſo the things of God knoweth no 
man, but the Spirit of God. Now we have re- 
< ceived not the ſpirit of the world, but the Spirit 
* which is of God; that we might know the things 
„ which are freely given to us of God *,” 

How infinitely inferior is the dry and ſtudied 
ftile of Plato, to this of the Apoſtle, although he 
was one of the greateſt and the moſt rational of all 
the Greek philoſophers! In explaining the na- 
ture of the ſovereign good, he ſays, that the ſo- 
vereign good is net @ thing which can be expreſſed by 
wordt; and even cannot be acquired but by long ba- 
bitude, and great afſiduity ; which make it ſhine up 
at length, ail of a ſudden, in the ſoul, as u great hight, 
which we perceive when a fire firſt breaks out; and 
afterwards it nourifhes, and ſupports itſeff +. 

What this great author has obſerved is certainly 
true and juſt, although it was comprehended by 
very few of his followers, There are many paſ- 
ſages in the works of this author which far ſurpaſs 
moſt of the authors of antiquity : But what idea 
can we form of a great philoſopher, who in 
many reſpects appears to have been inſpired of 
God, and who wrote ſo admirably of the ſovereign 
good, and yet condefcended to addreſs his prayers 
to Diana, as to a Divinity, and to affiſt in all 
the idolatrous ceremonies, with a ſolemn aſſembly 
of ignorant people ? This philoſopher has like- 
wiſe wrote upon the nature and immortality of 

® 1 Corinth. ii. 4, & Plato. Letter 7. 
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the ſoul, and upon the ſtate to which its virtues 
will bring it after this life — but, forgetting im- 
mediately theſe ſublime things, which God had 
revealed to him, and confiding too much. upon 
his vain reaſoning, he ſuffered himfelf to be 
drawn inſenſibly into low and vile ſentiments, and 
afterwards found himſelf plunged into the groſſeſt 
ignorance, reſpecting the worſhip” of God, We 
fee this great man, who was ſo proud of his wiſdom 
and knowledge, which he certainly had in a high 
degree, proſtrating himſelf at the foot of an image, 
which 1s the repreſentation of a corruptible being, 
to honour the Divinity : And if this was the caſe 
of this Prince of philoſophers, what confidence 
can we place in thoſe of the other ſects who were 
infinitely his inferiors ?—Plato was even ſenſible 
of his own weakneſs, in this reſpect; for he af- 
terwards obſerves, that the will of the Divinity is 
known to very few perſons ; becauſe that mankind in 
general, full of a high and vain opinion of themſelves, 
and deſpiſing others, ſuppoſe that all their imaginary 
ideas are ſo many falls, and that they have been the 
diſtoverers of great myſteries. And again he ex- 
preſſes himſelf in the following manner; FI 
thought that the revelations of the Divinity, or the 
ſovereign good, could be expreſſed in ſuch a manner, by 
words, that they might be written for the uſe of the 
people, what att could I do, in my life, that would 
be more glorious, than to publiſh writings, which 

would be ſo uſefu! to mankind * ? 

* Letter 7. 
X 8 ' Could 
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Could it be imagined that, after Plato had ex- 
preſſed himſelf ſo clearly upon this ſubject, ſhewn 
how glorious it would be to explain the divine 
will to mankind, but, from a diffidence which he 
had of his own abilities, was apprehenſive it 
could not be done, Celſus, and his followers, 
ſhould condemn the Apoſtles, and primitive Chriſ- 
tians, becauſe they actually did what Plato, from 
his great modeſty, thought could not be done? 
Our author expreſſes himſelf in the following 
terms: Plato, it is true, ſpeaks of thoſe things, but 
however he does not fill his diſcourſe with vain prodi- 
gies; neither does be ſtep the mouth of thoſe who 
would farther inform themſelves upon what he promiſes. 
He does not order us to believe, before all things, and 
without any other examination, that ſuch is the eſſence 
of Cod; that be has a Son who has ſuch and ſuch 
qualities; and that this Son himſelf « came down ca 
heaven to learn him. 

This miſerable author, who pretended to kev | 
every thing, and who- has cited ſeveral paſſages 
of Plato, has taken no notice of that part of his 
works, wherein he ſpeaks of the Son of God, be- 
cauſe he imagined that it would make againſt his 
argument. You will bave the witneſs.of the God of 
the univerſe, the arbitrator of all things preſent and 
to come, with the Father, and the Lord of this firſt 
and ſovereign cauſe ; whom we may know clearly, as 
much as men, who are happy, are capable of knowing 
them, if we apply * properly to the fludy of 

philoſophy. 
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philoſophy *.—=This philoſopher expreſſes himſelf 
fully and clearly upon this head; and yet Celſus 
would endeavour to perſuade his followers, that he 
meant juſt the contrary. 

In fact, our author, although he pretends to 
be ſearching after the truth, appears to have 
nothing more in view than to calumniate the 
Chriſtians, and to endeavour to turn all their ce- 
remonies into ridicule ; and, to anſwer this pur- 
poſe, he has miſrepreſented the facts ſtated in all 
the books to which he has had recourſe, at leaſt 
in all thoſe which are handed down to us; and 
then attempts to found his arguments thereon, as 
if they were real fa&ts.—But his reaſoning is no 
leſs abſurd, than his intention was malicious and 
wicked; for he contradicts himſelf in almoſt every 
page of his book : And yet this is the author 
upon which Voltaire, and many others of our 
modern philoſophers, have founded their princi- 
pal arguments againſt the doctrine of Jeſus 
Chriſt and his Apoſtles ; regarding him as the 
great oracle of antiquity, If theſe philoſophers 

had folidly and modeſtly, by proper authority and 

| ſound arguments, contradicted any facts which 
are ſtated in the Evangeliſts, their reaſoning would 
have had ſome weight, and perhaps might have 
been inſtrumental in drawing mankind out of 
their errors : But as calumny, and not truth, ap- 
pears to have been what Celſus had in view; and 
as a principle no leſs offenſive ſeems to guide our 

Plato. Letter 6. 
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modern philoſophers, it is to be hoped, that every 
well-meaning man will reject them with that con- 
tempt which they deſerve. 
In another part of his works, Celſus attempts 
to refute the prophecies, and to explain the man- 
ner of propheſying which was uſed, as he ſays, 
in Paleſtine; and of which he declares himſelf to 
be well informed. But whether this was the caſe, 
or not, we may judge from the account which he 
has given us thereof: There are many kinds of 
prophets, <who with great facility, and on any 0c- 
caſion whatever, either ſacred or profane, make all 
the geſtures and motions of perſons inſpired : Some 
of whom make all theſe geſtures and motions, in the 
towns aud in the armies, with an intention to draw 
the unwary over to their party, and to furprize wwho- 
ever they can. — But, among all theſe prophets, there 
is not any ane wha may not ſay, as in fatt they arg 
accuſtomed to. do,—T am God I am the Son of 
Cod r 1 am moved by the Spirit of God: I came 
into the world, becauſe the world was ready to periſo ; 
and you, ye; ſons of men, you will likewiſe periſh, be- 
cauſe of your iniquities : But, if you will Believe in 
me, I will ſave you, and you ſhall ſee me come again, 
with 4 Divine power... Bleſſed will be theſe who ſhall 
at preſeut obey my dictates : For all the reſt of man- 
kind, I will caſt them into the flames of an eternal 
fire, with their towns, and their villages: There ſhall 
be weeping.and gnaſbing of teeth, and then their re- 
pentance will be in vain: But I will preſerve eternally 
all thoſe who have been faithful to me. All thoſe 

extraordinary 
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extraordinary expreſſions are accompanied with a number 
of ſtrange and fanatic terms, which are entirely un- 
known, and of which, from their obſcurity, no rea- 
ſonable perſon can diſcover the ſenſe, if they have any 
ſenſe at all: But at leaſt they furniſh ignorant perſons, 
or the firſt impoſtor that preſents himſelf, with a pre- 
tence to apply them to all ſorts of ſubjefts, and upon 
all occaſtons, as they think proper. 

This is the manner in which our author reaſons, 
to invalidate the prophecies of the ancient Pro- 
phets, touching the coming of Jeſus Chriſt into 
the world ; which has been held forth by his fol- 
lowers as a mafter-piece of rhetoric, and full of 
found ſenſe and judgment. However, it is pre- 
ſumed, that our author would have acted with 
more candour, and more like a philoſopher, if 
he had ſtated the proper terms of the Prophets ; 
whether of thoſe where the God of heaven is in- 
troduced, as if he ſpoke himſelf by their mouth; 
whether of thoſe where it is the Son of God who 
ſpeaks ; or of thoſe who propheſy under the name 
of the Holy Spirit : then, if he thought he could 
invalidate them, and make it appear that there 
was nothing divine in diſcourſes full of motives 
for the converſion of ſinners, of the cenſures which 
were paſt upon thoſe people who lived in former 
ages, and of predictions of future events, he cer- 
tainly would have thrown ſome new lights upon 
thoſe matters, For it was on account of thoſe 
things, in the diſcourſes of the ancient Prophets, 
that their prophecies were collected and preſerved 
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by the people of their days, to the end that pol. 
terity, by reading them, might regard them as the 
oracles of God; and not only be inſtructed by 
the exhortations and remonſtrances therein con- 
tained, but alſo by the predictions, and by the 
events which had -been foretold by the Holy Spi- 
Tit, and were afterwards ſeen to be fulfilled, to 
learn to regulate our lives by the rules of piety 
and devotion, which the Law and the Prophets 
have revealed and preſcribed to us.— The Prophets 
propoſed openly, and without any reſtriction, as 
God. had ordered them, all ſuch things as the 
people of their days were intereſted in learning 
immediately, and which tended to correct their 
manners : But for thoſe things which were more 
myſterious, ' and more ſublime, and which were 
above the comprehenſion of the generality of man- 
kind, they propoſed them under the form of al- 
legories and parables, to the end that thoſe who 
were deſirous of knowing the truth, might have 
merit in ſeeking after it; and having found it, 
might make a juſt and proper uſe thereof. 
But to bring the matter to a cloſer and more 
certain iſſue, Celſus adds, That having convinced 
ſeveral of thoſe pretended prophets, which be himſelf 
ſaw propheſy, they confeſſed their weakneſs to him, and 
that they covered their ignorance only by uſing ambiguous 
words to deceive the world, Here our author has 
declared a notorious falſehood, becauſe there were 
no prophets in his days equal to the ancient pro- 
phets.—And if he had ſeen ſuch a thing, he 
| wo ſhould 
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ſhould have given us the names of thoſe whom 
he ſaw propheſy in this manner, to the end that 
we might, from other authority, have diſcovered 
whether there was any foundation for what he has 
aſſerted ; eſpecially as the love of truth does not 
ſeem to have been one of his diſtinguiſhing cha- 
racteriſtics. 

But, ſays he, to give into your arguments, abſurd 
as they are; ſuppoſe that the Prophets had foretold that 
God would be a flave, would be fick, or would die, 
was there an abſolute neceſſity, that the great God 
ſhould be a ſlave, or ſick, becauſe thoſe Prophets had 
foretold it? Was there a neceſſity that he ſhould die, 
to prove his Divinity by his death ? Should not the 
Prophets rather have remained filent, than have pro- 
phefied evil and impiety? We ſhould not have re- 
garded whether a thing had been foretold or not, but 
whether it was good in itſelf, and worthy of God : 
for when a thing is bad in itſelf, if it had been 
foretold by all the men upon earth, it would be the 
greateſt folly in us to believe it. I will aſk, however, 
whether the things which have happened to Feſus are 
ſuch as our piety will permit us to attribute to a 
God? 

As this argument of our author, uncandid, 
and I had almoſt ſaid abſurd, as it is, has gained 
ſome credit among many of the unthinking part 
of mankind, who only examine things ſuperficially 
I will endeavour, with great deference to ſuperior 
judgment, to give a ſatisfactory anſwer thereto. 

As neither of the prophets propheſied that God 


would 
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would be a flave, would be ſick, or would die, 
we muſt regard this part of Celſus's propoſition 
as falſe: And the queſtion that is aſked in conſe- 
quence, namely, that if theſe things had been 
' propheſied, was it abſolutely neceſſary they ſhould 
be accompliſhed, and that God ſhould die, to 
prove his Divinity by his death ? is of too ambi- 
guous a nature to be anſwered, as it is at preſent 
Rated. But after ftating the facts, as they appear 
from the prophecies, the anſwer will not appear 
fo difficult.—God the Father informed mankind 
at different periods, by the mouth of his Prophets, 
that they had diſregarded his divine laws, totally 
rejected the dictates of that divine monitor which 
he had implanted in them reſpectively; and, as 
free and intelligent beings, who were anſwerable 
for their bad conduct to his almighty juſtice, they 
muſt receive the puniſhments due to their reſpec- + 
tive crimes: But, from that inexhauſtible fund of 
goodneſs, mercy, and compaſſion, which are his 
darling attributes, he had determined to ſend his 
Son, or God the Word, into the world, to take 
upon him a human body, and in that ſituation to 
preach his divine laws more fully to the world; 
afterwards to let that mortal part die, as a facri- 
fice for the wickedneſs of every mortal being, fo 
that the divine juſtice ſhould be ſatisfied ; and 
after three days to raiſe it up again, as a glorious 
body, to be for ever the interceſſor between God 
and the human race; pleading his merits always 
in behalf of thoſe who put their truſt in him, and 
* 2 make 
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make him their ſole Adyocate and Redeemer, 
This appears to be the ſum of what the Prophets 

ropheſied; and is what has ſince been fulfilled in 
- Jeſus Chriſt : Therefore it was not the God which 
died ; it was only the mortal body which God 
the Word took up when he came upon earth, 
for the reaſons before mentioned: ſo that the firſt 
part of our author's prepoſition, as I have already 
obſerved, is falſe; and the queſtion which he 
ſtates therefrom 1s abſurd. ; 

On examining what was propheſied by the an- 
cient Prophets of Iſrael reſpecting Jeſus Chriſt, 
with the utmoſt attention, I cannot conceive how 
an honeft Tartar, a Chineſe, or a Perſian, or, in 
fact, any human being who has faculties to com- 
prehend their meaning, could diſcover any thing 
that tended to evil or impiety therein, except the 
infinite goodneſs and mercy, which the Supreme 
Being has ſhewn to mankind, are to be regarded 
as ſuch, If our modern Materialiſts, who ſtrictly 
copy Celfus in thoſe particulars, would endeavour, 
fromproper authority, todiſprove any fa& advanced 
by the Prophets, or by the Evangeliſts ; or by 
folid reaſoning to prove the immorality or impiety 
of any part of their doctrine, they would do a 
real ſervice to mankind. But by following, in 
this enlightened age, the poor reaſoning, if it will 
even deſerve that mild name, of this author, 
whoſe whole ambition appears to have been to 
calyumniate the Chriſtians, and to build their hopes 
upon a ſyſtem of materiality, which may be de- 

monſtrated 
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monſtrated phyſically to be falſe, is a conduct 
which will by no means entitle them to the name 
of philoſophers, or even rg them from 
the loweſt of the human race. 

Our author finiſhes his diſcourſs upon the Pro- 
phets, with an argument which he thought would 
have great weight, and which his followers haye 
regarded as unanſwerable: If is wonderful that the 
Chriſtians never made this refleckion; that, if the Pro. 
phets of the God of the Fews had propheſied, that 
he who ſhould come into the world, ſhould be the Son 
of the ſame God, it is not poſſible to comprehend, that 
the God of the Fews ſhould order this people, by Moſes 
their legiflator, to increaſe their riches, to extend their 
empire, to people the earth, and to put all their ene- 
mies, with their wives and children, to the fword 
fo that all their race ſbould be deſtroyed.—T his, as Moſes 
tells us, he did himſelf, in the fight of the whole Jewiſh 
nation: and threatened them, at the ſame time, that 
if they did not obey him, be would treat them in the 
ſame manner ſay, it is not poſſible to comprehend, 
that the Son of this ſame God, this man who was called 
the Nazarian, ſhould have eſtabliſhed a code of laws 
direłtly oppoſite thereto; declaring, that the gates of 
Heaven are ſhut againſt. the rich, and againſt thoſe 
who are fond of governing, of wiſdom, or of glory; 
that you ſhould take no more thought for laying up a 
quantity of proviſions for yourſelves, than the crows ; 
nor inquiet yourſelves about your clothing, any more 
. than the lillies; aud, if any man gives you a blow on 
one cheek, that you ſpould preſent to him the other 

alſo.— 
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40%. M bicb of theſe two has told lies, Moſes, or Jeſus? 
Or, are we to ſuppoſe that the Father, who ſent Jeſus 
into the world; forgot the orders that be had given to 
Moſes; or that, changing his opinion, he has con- 
demned his own laws, and given to this new Envoy in- 
fruttions direftly oppoſite to thoſe which he y_ to. 
the ancient Jewiſh legiſlator 2 n 5 

As Peter, Martin, and Jack, by collecting a 
certain number of letters, from the different parts 
of their father's will, and arranging them as they 
thought proper, formed the words ſhoulder knots; 
and affirmed that they were a part of faid 
will: ſo has our author, by taking a line in one 
place, and a line in another, from the law of 
Moſes, and from the writings of the Evangeliſts, 
and combining them together as he thought pro- 
per, formed a charge againſt Moſes, and againſt 
Jeſus Chriſt, by declaring that their laws contra- 
dicted each other; and that, conſequently; either 
one or both of them muſt have told lies; or 
that the God of the Jews was of a very changeable 
diſpoſition, and his laws not worthy the attention 
of a philoſopher. Could it have been ſuppoſed 
that an author, who would attempt to: contradict 
a doctrine ſo well founded, and facts ſo well at- 
teſted, as thoſe taught by the Chriſtians, ſnould 
make uſe of ſuch uncandid and unjuſt means to 
effect his purpoſe? According to his ideas, to 
underſtand the Scriptures, we ſhould take a paſ- 
ſage from one place, and another from - another, 


and combine them as we thought proper, and take 
| the 
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the whole in a literal ſenſe, without fearching after 
the more ſublime part. Whatever was calculated 
to corrett the manners of the people then exiſting, 
to draw them out of idolatry, and to eftabliſh them 
in the worſhip of the true God, we find expreſſed 
in the cleareſt manner, by Moſes, by all the reſt 
of the Prophets, and even by Jeſus Chriſt himſelf, 
and their laws and dictates exactly correſpond 
with, and corroborate; each other :—But, as I 
have already obſerved, thoſe things, which were 
more myſterious and ſablime, were propoſed undet 
the form of parables and allegories; to the end 
that thoſe who were defirous of feeking after the 
truth, might have a merit in fo doing; and, hav- 
ing found it, make a proper uſe thereof. 
When Moſes was ſent to bring the Ifraelites 
out of Egypt, we are told that theſe people were 
_ extremely obſtinate and rebellious, much diſpoſed 
to falb imo all the idolatry and wickednefs of the 
Canaanites, and of the Egyptians, and, conſe- 
quently, confidering the free agency and intelli- 
gence of human nature, required all the attention 
of their great legiſlator, and ſome acts of ſeverity, 
to keep them in the worſhip of the true God, and 
from the 'abominable practices of the inhabitants 
of Canaan; who are repreſented; to have been, at 
that time, in ſuch a ftate of degeneracy and pro- 
ſtitution, that their wickedneſs had polluted the 
land, and fo changed their nature, that they were 
deaf to every thing that had a tendency to good: 
For which reaſon the Supreme Being had deter- 
| | mined 
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mined in the courſe of his providence to cut them 
off from the earth. Moſes therefore ordered the 
Iſraelites, when he ſaw that the Canaanitiſh women 
had drawn many of his people into their idolatry 
and proſtitution, and that there was no other way 
of correcting them, to deſtroy all the inhabt- 
tants of the land, both men, women, and chil- 
dren, and to burn their cities, that his' people 
might not difcover their wicked arts, and the in- 
ſtruments thereof: And, to deter the Hebrews 
from falling into the ſame practices, which he 
ſaw them much diſpoſed to do, he threatened 
them with the ſame puniſhment which had been 
inflicted upon the Canaanites, if they did not 
follow the laws of the Lord their God; which 
laws are very juſt and equitable in themſelves; 
and great mercy was always ſhewn to thoſe who 
repented of their wickedneſs, and who obeyed 
the voice of their God.-On the contrary, when 
Jeſus Chriſt came upon earth, the Jews, although 
they were ſtill a wicked and obſtinate people, were 
not in the leaſt diſpoſed to idolatry, nor to have 
any connection with their neighbours the Gentiles ; 
and conſequently there was no neceſſity for the 
ſame general laws of rigour that were laid down 
by Moſes : — Moreover the Scribes, Phariſees, 
and Sadducees, were men of learning; and al- 
though, under the maſk of hypocriſy, they prac- 
tiſed all kinds of wickedneſs, yet they kept up at 
leaſt an external form of religion ; ſo that the laws 
of Jefus Chrift were, in a great meaſure, calculated 
| for 
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for a different purpoſe, and addreſſed to a different 
kind of people to thoſe to whom the laws of 
Moſes were addreſſed. When the Phariſees came 
to Jeſus Chriſt, and aſked him, © Whether it 
was lawful for a man to put away his wife? 
_ © tempting him; he ſaid unto them, What 
did Moſes command you? And they ſaid, 
Moſes ſuffered to write a bill of divorcement, 
* and to put her away. And Jeſus: anſwered 
* and faid unto them, For your obſtinacy he 
** wrote-you- this precept : But, from the begin- 
ning of the creation, God made them male and 
** female.” S0 that we ſee from hence the 
pure moral, and pious inſtitutions, which were 
preached by Jeſus Chriſt to the Jews, would have 
had no effect upon their ungovernable and idola- 
trous anceſtors, when Moſes led them out of 
Egype aw; Dis 
It is not ſo mad 8 . ** Celſus 
ſnould exclaim ſo heavily againſt Chriſt's ſermon 
on the mount, wherein he particularly points out 
the care which the Supreme Being has of all his 
created intelligent beings; and that, after uſing 
the natural means, we ſhould take no thought for 
the conſequences; as we were under the imme- 
diate protection of his almighty providence ; as 
this author, being an Epicurean, . gs denied 
the providence of God,” | 
Moſes, at the time when more rigorous laws 
were neceſſary for leading the ſtubborn Iſraelites, 


ſays, ** That if any miſchief follow, then thou 
** ſhalt 
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© ſhalt give life for life; eye for eye, tooth for 
* tooth, hand for hand, and foot for foot“: 
Bur Jeſus Chriſt, preaching the doctrine of peace 
and love, ſays, * Ye ſhall not reſiſt evil; but 
** whoſoever ſhall ſmite thee on thy right cheek, 
* turn to him the other alſo + :?—And our author 
would from hence obſerve, that the God of the 
Evangeliſts is very different from the God of the 
Law; but, if he had read the writings of the an- 
cient Prophets, he would have found the Prophet 
Jere: miah 1 obſerving, ** That it is good for a 

* man to bear the vo in his youth he ſitteth 
* alone, and keepeth ſilence, becauſe he hath 
** borne it upon him: He giveth his cheek to him 
* that ſmiteth him; he is filled full with re- 
* proach.” From hence it will appear that the 
God of the Evangeliſts does not eſtabliſh any 
maxims oppoſite to thoſe which were eſtabliſhed 
by the Prophets; we only find the moral more pure 
and godlike in the former, than it is in the lat- 
ter; and therefore neither Jeſus, nor the Prophets, 
told any lies; and it was a piece of the groſſeſt 
impertinence in Celſus to have accuſed them in 
this manner, without having any proper authority 
for ſo doing. 

It is true, we find * ſmall difference be- 
tween the civil laws which Moſes inſtituted for 
the Iſraelites, when he led them out of Egypt, 
and the pure and reformed inſtitutions which 
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Jeſus Chriſt eſtabhſhed as a rule of conduct for the 
Chriſtians, although there is no contradiction 
therein: and this difference ariſes only from the 
impoſſibilty that the Gentiles, who were converted 
to Chriſtianity, and ſubject to different civil go- 
vernments, could conform themſelves in every re- 
ſpect to the laws of Moſes; and from the changes 
which were obſerved in the manners of the Jewiſh 
nation, as well as in their political conſtitution ; ſo 
much rigour not being neceſſary at this time as 
was practiſed by Moſes on tranſgreſſors of the 
laws. | 
Immediately after, our author, as if he had for- 
got what he had ſaid before, obſerves, that the 
Chriſtians have likewiſe this precept, that it is not 
good to render evil for evil : and in this manner they 
expreſs it; Whoſoever ſhall ſmite thee on thy right 
cheek, turn to him the other alſo. But the ſame 
thing was taught long before Feſus appeared in the 
world : there is nothing peculiar to him but the vul- 
gar expreſſion. For Plato introduces Socrates holding 
the following diſcourſe with Criton upon this ſubjef— 
We muſt not then do any injuſtice either to friend or 
enemy. Certainly not. Neither ſhould wwe even think 
of doing it to thoſe from whom we have received it, 
ſeeing that, in general, we ſhould not render evil to 
any perſon. This is likewiſe my opinion. But tell me, 
Criton, are we permitted to do evil, or are we not. 
For my part, I believe we are not, Socrates.— Aud if 
others do us any injuſtice, is it juſt that wwe. ſhould re- 
turn it, as the principal part of mankind ſuppoſe ; or is 
| it 
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it not juſt ſo to do? It is not juſt, in my opinion; for 
there is no difference between doing an injuſtice to any 
perſon, and ill. treating him. You are certainly right ; 
and therefore we ſhould not do an injuſtice to any man; 


nor render it him, although he has treated us ever ſo . 


ill. Theſe were the ideas of Socrates ;, and he moreover 
obſerves : Lxamine your ſeFyes therefere, whether you agree 


with me reſpecting this matter, and whether we can 


build upon this foundation ; that we are never per- 
mitted to do an injuſtice, even ſuppoſing that we have 
been provoked thereto, nor return the injuries that 


others have done us; or whether you are of another 


opinion, and will not admit this principle. Theſe have 
always been my ſentiments, and they are ſo ſtill, Theſe 
were the maxims of Plato, and of thoſe divine men who 


preceded him.— And if any perſon will examine the 
affair with ſome attention, he will ſoon be convinced 
that Feſus and his followers have copied theſe, and 
many other maxims, from the writings of Plato; and 


in copying them, have deſtroyed all their beauty and ef- 
fieacy. 


This argument of our author has been ſtrongly 


ſupported by many of the moderate Deiſts of our 


days, who pretend that all the pure moral of the 
Evangeliſts was copied from the writings of the. 


Greek and other philoſophers, although they are 


rather more modeſt than Celſus, becauſe they have 
not been ſo violent as to aſfert that the Evange- 
liſts deſtroyed the efficacy of thaſe noble maxazns, - 
by copying them.—When Celſus, and thoſe who. 


' oppoſed the doctrine of the Evangeliſts, could not 
TM: attack 
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attack directly the pure moral contained therein, 
they declared that it was long before taught by 
the Greek and other philoſophers, and was not 
peculiar to Jeſus Chriſt and his Apoſtles. But if 
this moral is good in itſelf, and leads mankind to 
do what is right and juſt, its nature is not changed 
from its being propoſed by the Greek philoſo- 
phers, by the Brachmans, by Moſes, by the Pro- 
phets, or by Jeſus Chriſt and his Apoſtles. Are 
we to reject a thing that has been taught by the 
Chriſtians, or by the Jews, becauſe it has likewiſe 
been taught by the Greeks? eſpecially as the 
fact appears to be, that the principal of the Greek 
philoſophers borrowed the pureſt of their moral 
precepts from the writings of the ancient Iſrael- 
ith Prophets. — The Greeks had a ftrong and 
elegant language wherein to expreſs their ideas, 
which they ornamented with all the flowers of 
rhetoric; ſo that the fame thing appears in a 
different manner, when it is told by them, to what 
it does when it is told in a ſimple and more na- 
tural manner by the Jews, or by the primitive 
Chriſtians, at leaſt to all thoſe who are fond of a 
pompous ſtile and the glittering tinſels. of art, 
who will always give the preference to the Greeks; 
although there is not that pure majeſty, ſublimity, 
and grace, in this artificial arrangement of words, 
and in this affected dialect, that there is in the ſim- 
ple but expreſſive ftile of the ancient Jewiſh 
Prophets, which, conformable to the genius of 
the Hebrew language, in which their books were 


written, 
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written, has a force, beauty, and energy, which 
the other has not. 

Celſus has cited a paſſage from Plato, to con- 
vince us that the Evangeliſts had deſtroyed the 
energy and beauty of his noble maxims, by copy- 
ing them; and has at the ſame time cited a paſ- 
ſage of St. Matthew, which he accuſes Jeſus 
Chriſt to have repeated from this philoſopher's 
writings; but in ſo vulgar a manner, that it had 
* all its energy. But I ſay unto you, that ye 
© reſiſt not evil: but whoſoever ſhall ſmite thee 
on thy right cheek, turn to him the other alſo. 
* And if any man will ſue thee at the law, and 
* take away thy coat, let him have thy cloak 

* alſo.” Now, with great deference to the ad- 
mirers of Celſus, I muſt beg leave to obſerve, that 


there is more expreſſion and energy in theſe few | 


words of the Evangeliſt, than there is in all Plato's 
argument. And moreover, Jeſus Chriſt has here- 
by expreſſed his ideas, ſo as to make them univer- 
ſally uſeful to all mankind, and to make an im- 
preſſion upon their mind; which Plato has not 
done in his Criton; where his are not intelligible 
but to perſons of learning, and not always to 
them, except they are acquainted with the Gre- 
cian ſyſtems of philoſophy, and with all the critical 
niceties of their language. Moreover, Jelus Chriſt 
preached the ſermon on .the mount to a mixed 
multitude of rude illiterate Jews, who were to- 
tally unacquainted with all the Grecian rhetoric 


and flowers of language; and therefore he was 
* 3 obliged 
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obliged to accommodate his expreſſions to the 
genius and capacity of thoſe people: But when 
we find him ſpeaking to the Phariſees, and to 
the learned part of their nation, we always find 
ſuch a force and energy in his expreſſions, and 
ſuch a ſuperiority in his reaſoning, that none of 
them could ever gain any advantage over him in 
controverſy; but, on the contrary, were always 
obliged to retire with ſhame. 

Socrates and Plato taught their followers not todo 
injuſtice to any perſon, nor to render evil for evil : 
But Jeſus Chriſt taught his Apoſtles and followers, 
not only to make no reſiſtance to evil, but even to 
forgive all thoſe who had offended them, as often 
as they repented of their bad conduct; as they 
were to expect forgiveneſs from their heavenly 
Father only upon. this condition. Moreover, 
we find this example of piety, when he was 
curſed, railed at, treated in the moſt ignominious 
manner, and put to the moſt cruel tortures by the 
Jews, although even his judge had declared him 
innocent, praying for his inhuman butchers : 
Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do.” —St. Stephen likewiſe, and many 
others of the Chriſtian martyrs, when at the hour 
of death, not only forgave, but even prayed for 
their murderers, ſaying, ** Lord, lay not this ſin 
to their charge.” — Will the admirers of Celſus 
ſhew us any examples of this kind in the writings 
ol the Greek, or of any other philoſophers ? | 


HITHERTO 
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HITHERTO I have taken notice only of 


thoſe arguments of our author wherein his real. 


ſentiments were diſguiſed, and which have been 
made the baſis of all the reaſoning of our modern 
Materialiſts and others againſt Chriſtianity, But 


J ſhall now proceed to take notice of a few of his 


principal arguments, wherein his .real ſentiments 
are developed, that my readers may ſee the true 
intent of this author, and what a worthy patron 
our modern opponents of the Chriſtian doctrines 
have adopted, 

I would, in the firſt place, ſays this author, a/% 
the Chriſtians, Why they will not ſerve the demons ? 
For, whatever is done in the univerſe, whether it be 
by one God, by the Angels, by the other demons, or by 
the heroes, is it not regulated by the laws of the Supreme 
God, although theſe inferior powers are eſtabliſhed fer 
particular employments, according as each ſhall be 
judged worthy ? Is it not then juſt, that thoſe who 
| adore God, ſhould alſo ſerve thoſe to whom he has dele- 
gated ſuch a power Perbaps it may be anſwered, 
that it is not poſſible, that the ſame man can ſerve 
many maſters. But when ve render honour and reſpect 
to thoſe whom Cod has appointed to govern under him, 
how can we offend him on whom all the others depend? 
—T boſe who declare, that there is but one God, who 
is the Lord of all things, are impious perſons, who 
would divide the kingdom of God, and introduce ſedi- 
tion therein, as if it had been divided into ſeveral 
parts, of which one part had one cb and another a 
different chief, 
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I believe my readers will not expect that I 
ſhould enter into a chain of arguments to diſprove 
our author's aſſertions, reſpecting the plurality of 
gods, as I have only inſerted this argument of 
his, to let them ſee what were the real ſentiments 
of this author, and what he had principally in 
view throughout the whole ſcope of his work ; 
and he would certainly have had great reaſon to 
argue in this manner, if he could have made it 
appear demonſtratively, that thoſe imaginary be- 
ings, which were honoured and adored by the 
Gentiles as gods, were really gods. But as even the 
enemies of Chriſtianity are now convinced, that the 
ancient Grecian gods, which our author appears to 
have had in view, were the gods of their imagina- 
tion only, his argument mult fall of itſelf; and it 
would be loling time to ſay any thing more upon 
this head. However, before I quit this author, I 
mult take notice of two or three arguments more 
which he has uſed againſt the Chriſtians, becauſe 
they have been likewiſe copied by ſome modern 
authors, as well as by the emperor Julian, and 
been made the baſis of a huge ſtructure of rea- 
ſoning. | 

If any of us ſbculd attempt, ſays Celſus, 10 con- 
vince them, that he whom they call the Son of God, 
75 not his San in particular, as God is the Father of 
all manind; and that it is God alone whom we 
ſhould adore , they would no longer be in the humour 
to adore him, unleſs that. they adored at the ſame time 
this chief of their ſeditious cabal, to whom they give 

the 
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the title of the Son of God; not to ſbew thereby a 
greater reſpeft to God, but to elevate this man as high 
as they can. — Io prove this matter as clear as poſſible, 
and to avoid deviating from the point in propoſing ſome 
of the articles of their belief, I will make uſe of their 
own words, which I have taken from a certain dia- 
logue, which they call the Celeſtial Dialogue, where 
bey expreſs themſelves in the following terms : © If 
* the Son of God is more powerful than bis Father, 
* and nevertheleſs is ſubmitted to the Son of Man, 
* what other than the latter can be the maſter of the 
* God who governs the world ? How is it that there 
* are ſo many perſons upon the borders of the pit, and 
* no perſon deſcends into it? How is it, that after 
* having taken ſuch a long journey, you want courage 
here? You are deceived, ſaid the other; for I have 
courage, and I have a ford.“ Does it not appear 
from hence, that their deſign is ſuch as I have repreſent- 
ed it? They ſuppoſe that there is anather Cod above the 
heavens, who is the father of him <whom they all adore: 
and in this manner, under pretence of ſerving the great 
God, they ſerve only the Son of Man, whom they have 
choſen for their patron, and who is, ſay they, the maſter 
of the God who governs the world, as being more 
powerful than him. This is the reaſon that they are ſo 
careful in teaching their followers not to ſerve two 
maſters, to the end that their ſpirit of cabal may have 
no other object in view but him whom they adore. 

I have ſtated the whole of this paſſage, to the 
end that my readers might ſee the force of the 
reaſoning of this formidable enemy of the Chrit- 
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tian doctrine. It requires no great penetration to 
ſee that this celeſtial dialogue, as he is pleaſed to 
call it, is of his own invention; and the conſe. 
quences which he draws from it, as he imagines, 
to injure the Chriſtians, tend only to prove what 
he has before obſerved, reſpecting a plurality of 
gods. We find, throughout the whole of this 
author's works, not only the marks of an invete- 
rate hatred againſt the Chriſtians, but alſo an un- 
common zeal to promote the worſhip of the Gre. 
cian gods; and if Monſieur de Voltaire, and the 
reſt of his admirers of our days, had, like the 
emperor Julian, in other reſpects, declared them- 
ſelves advocates for promoting this form of wor- 
ſhip, we ſhould not be ſurprized to ſee them tak- 
ing ſo much pains to recommend this author's per. 
ſuaſive and judicious reaſoning. 

I muſt ſtate one more of his arguments, to ſhew 
my readers what ideas he had of the true philoſo- 
phy of thoſe days, and then I ſhall: rake my leave 
of him.—There is not one ſatrap, lieutenant, general, 
civil governor, or even an officer of an inferior rank, 
who has any employment in the ſtate of the king of 
| Perſia, or of the Roman emperor, who is not capable 
of doing much miſchief to thoſe who ſhould be want. 
ing in reſpect to bim; and is it to be ſuppoſed, that 
theſe miniſters or theſe ſatraps, who, under the Cod 
that governs the world, have the direction of the af- 
fairs of the earth and. of the air, are fo little to be 
feared by thoſe who offend them ? 

: | 1 Our 
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Our author certainly ſhould have known, that 
the principal of the Grecian philoſophers held it 
as a maxim, that no wiſe man would do an injury 
to any perſon whatever; but, on the contrary, 
would endeavour to convert, and to correct thoſe 
who had offended him. Plutarch tells us, that 
Lycurgus, when he had his enemy in his power, 


who had put out one of his eyes, was fo far from 


endeavouring to revenge himſelf, that he was not 


at eaſe, till by gentle ſolicitations he had brought 


this enemy to repent of his former bad conduct, 


and to become a philoſopher. And Zeno, when 


one of his enemies declared that be ſhould die, if 
he was not revenged of bim; made him no other 


anſwer, than that, I Hall die, if I do not make 
thee my friend. The royal Pfalmiſt, who was more 


ancient than either of thoſe philoſophers, in his 
prayer to God, ſays, ** O Lord, my God, if I have 


done this; if there be any iniquity in my hands: 


* 1f I have rewarded evil to him that dealt friendly 
* with me; yea, I have delivered him that with- 
out any cauſe is mine enemy: then let mine 


* enemy perſecute my ſoul and take me; yea, let 


* him tread my life down upon the earth, and lay 
mine honour in the duſt “: But Jeſus Chriſt 
ſays, Love your enemies, bleſs them that curſe 
* you, do good to them that hate you, and pray 
* for them which deſpitefully uſe you, and perſe- 
cute you; that ye may be the children of your 
Father which is in heaven: for he maketh his 
® Pſalm. vii. 3, 4» 5 
10 * ſun 
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* {un to riſe upon the juſt, and upon the un- 
5 juſt *.“ But Celſus pays a high compliment to 
the miniſters or ſatraps, as he is pleaſed to call 
them, of the Great God, by inſinuating, that they 
are leſs wiſe and more wicked than the Grecian 
philoſophers. He ſhould have conſidered, in writ. 
ing this paragraph, that, according to the ſyſtem 
of the philoſophers of his own ſect, the ſoul of 
every intelligent human being was created by the 
Great God and Father of all things, and was un- 
der his immediate protection; and con ſequenciy, 
could not have any thing to fear from thoſe mini- 
ſters, which he imagined had the direction of the 
affairs of the material world, it being, when di- 
veſted of its material part, coequal with them, 
and owed them no kind of reſpect whatever. Je- 
ſus Chriſt ſays, ** that we ſhould not deſpiſe one 
of the leaſt of the human ſpecies for I ſay 
** unto you, that in heaven their Angels do al- 
** ways behold the face of my Father which is in 
heaven 4. Therefore, this argument of our 
author muſt be regarded, like the principal part 
of his other arguments, as contradicting the prin- 
ciples of the moſt learned philoſophers of his own 
country, and abſurd upon the face of it. 

In fa& the more we enquire into his works, the 
more we ſhall be diſcontented therewith ; and, like 
the Epicureans, Stoicians, and Peripateticians, of 
his days, and the Materialiſts at preſent, we ſhall 
find him pretending to know all things, but prov- 

Matth. v. 44, 45. + Matth. xviii. 10. 
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ing nothing. — One thing appears to be common 
to all thoſe philoſophers, and ſhews that they had 
at leaſt ſome degree of judgment, which is, that 
they take great pains to contradict and ridicule 
each other. Each ſect, and almoſt every reſpective 
perſon of that ſe&, has a different opinion; and 
they agree in nothing but to enter into diſputes the 
one with the other.—Every modeſt and reaſonable 
man will perceive, that the inſufficiency of human 
underſtanding is the firit cauſe of this great variety 
of opinions; and that pride is the ſecond, The 
ancients, with the aſſiſtance of the jargon of meta- 
phyſics, pretended to decide upon every thing 
morally ; the moderns decide every thing, by the 
laws of phyſics. Deſcartes formed the heavens and 
the earth with little balls; but he could never 
give the firſt motion to theſe balls, nor bring their 
centrifugal force into play, but with the aſſiſtance 
of a motion of rotation. Newton, by a more 
judicious reaſoning, diſcovered the law of attrac- 
tion; but attraction alone would ſoon have reduced 
the univerſe into an immoveable maſs ; and there- 
fore, to this law, he found it neceſſary to add a 
centrifugal force, to keep the heavenly bodies in 
their proper orbits, and to prevent the different 
particles of matter from falling into each other. 
There is ſomething apparently juſt and rational 
in the reaſoning of this philoſopher, and which 
will bear a critical enquiry. But how are we to 
judge of the opinion of ſome refined philoſophers 


of our days, who contradict the laws of the modeſt 
| Newton 
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Newton, and affirm, with great poſitiveneſs, that 
all the motions of the heavenly bodies are the 
effects of electricity; and that the electric fire, like 
Jupiter's thunderbolts, is lanced from one part of 
the univerſe to the other, with an amazing rapidity, 
pervading all things, and animating all things ?— 
But, as Deſcartes would have found it very diffi- 
cult to tell us, by what phyſical law his tourbil- 
lons were turned, fo will the philoſophers of our 
days find it very difficult to inform us, how elec- 
tricity, or the electric fire, produces the different 
motions of the heavenly bodies. 

Certainly experimental phyſics lead us to the 
diſcovery of the only truths, reſpecting material 
bodies, that we are capable of comprehending: 
but ſuch is the pride, and fertile imagination, of 
many enquirers, that they ſuffer themſelves to be 
abuſed thereby, and, to the prejudice of their n 
reaſon, reject the dictates of this ſute and uſeful 
guide. If thoſe enquirers would limit their en- 
quiries to ſuch things as they were immediately 
intereſted to know, and as their faculties were ca- 
pable of comprehending, and not inquiet them- 

ſelves about the reſt, we ſhould no longer be dif- 
turbed by the imaginary ſyſtems of thoſe pretended 
philoſophers, whoſe pride and vanity have totally 
eclipſed their reaſon. 

Every rational and diligent obſerver of nature 
will perceive that the world is governed by a wiſe 
and powerful Being, whoſe will was its firſt law, 
and who continues to direct every part of matter, 
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by ſecondary laws, which were annexed thereto,. 
when it firſt received its form: He will likewiſe 
perceive, that there is in man a free, intelligent, 
and reaſoning principle, independent of matter, 
which not only gives him life and motion, but 
which ſoars to the heavens, and otherwiſe manifeſts 
itſelf to be of a ſpiritual nature; and conſequently 
is capable of greater perfections than are conſiſtent. 
with mortality. By contemplating God in his works, 
and ſtudying him by thoſe attributes which we 
are intereſted in knowing, and which, from his great 
goodneſs, and univerſal benevolence to mankind, , 
he has at different times vouchſafed to reveal 
unto us, we ſhall attain to more real wiſdom and 
knowledge, than by all the imaginary, and I had 
almoſt ſaid abſurd ſyſtems, of thoſe philoſophers, . 
who would impoſe their viſionary ſpeculations 
upon us, as the dictates of truth and reaſon. 

One of the principal attributes of that ſpiritual 
and intelligent part which we diſcover within us, 
is, that of diſtinguiſhing good from evil: Con- 
ſcience is the voice of the ſoul, as the paſſions are 
the voice of the body; and therefore it is not 
ſurprizing, that theſe two voices ſhould ſometimes . 
contradict each other; and even that the latter, 
when we hearken too much to its perſuaſion, 
ſhould totally overpower the former. When they 
contradict each other, and when the latter has 
apparently reaſon on its fide, it may be aſked, To 
which then we ſhould give car ?—As we ſuppoſe- 


many things to be reaſonable upon a firſt enquiry, 
which 
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which afterwards turn out to be otherwiſe, and 
are thereby often deceived, we ſhould be upon our 
guard againſt what we ſuppoſe to be the dictates 
of reaſon, before we have well examined them; 
but conſcience never deceives us; ſhe is our true 
guide, and is to the foul, what inſtinct is to the 
body: She is the judge of all our actions, and ac- 
quits or condemns us thereon; and if we would, 
in all things, obey her dictates, we ſhould not fail 
to be happy.— There is therefore a principle of 
innate juſtice, and virtue, implanted in every human 
ſoul, whereby, notwithſtanding our avowed opi- 
nions, we may judge whether our own actions, and 
as well thoſe of others, are good, or evil. This is 
the heavenly voice which the Supreme Being has 
planted in every free and intelligent being, whoſe 
faculties are limited, to be his ſure and unerring 
guide, and infallible judge of good and evil; and 
if mankind would always ſubmit their opinions 
and their reaſoning to her dictates, they could 
never err. 

But the operations of the ſoul are united with, 
and often overpowered by, thoſe of the body. We 
know not why the Supreme Being has limited the 
motions of this immortal principle, in this man- 
ner, and united them to thoſe of a mortal body: 
but we are to ſuppoſe that it was for wiſe and good 
purpoſes. If the ſpirit of a man was free, and 
diveſted of its mortal part, it would undoubtedly 
be equal to an angel; it would love and obey the 


laws which the Supreme Being eſtabliſhed, becauſe 
it 
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it could have no intereſt in acting counter thereto; 
It would be happy, but not in ſo great a degree; 
as the glory of virtue, and the ſatisfaction of hav- 
ing overcome all the ſnares and temptations of this 
world would be wanting ; becauſe we have all rea- 
ſon to ſuppoſe, that a virtuous man will be more 
happy than the angels: His ſpirit, united to a 
mortal body, by powerful, but incomprehenſible 
chains, is not only obliged to preſerve this body, 
but to combat againſt all its irregularities and paſ- 
ſions, which are ſometimes extremely violent; as 
its eternal happineſs in a great meaſure depends 
upon the care and aſſiduity with which it performs 
this arduous and penible taſk i=And, as we are 
told, © that there is joy in heaven over one ſin- 
* ner that repenteth,” we muſt certainly conclude, 
that a ſoul, who has led its mortal part virtuouſly 
through all the irregularities, temptations, and 
ſnares of this life, who has overcome the paſſions 
and wicked deſires of the body, and who has 
eſtabliſhed the empire of virtue therein, has merited 
a more tranſcendent degree of happineſs and glory 
than the angels, who haye never been expoſed to 
ſuch temptations.— How fully and clearly is this 
doctrine explained, not only by the Evangeliſts, 
but by St. Paul in his epiſtle to the Hebrews ! 
There we may find the will of the Supreme Being, 
which he has vouchſafed to reveal unto mankind 
by Jeſus Chriſt, explained ; there we may ſee the 
dignity of human nature ſupported, againſt the 
poor and unintelligible jargon of thoſe pretended 
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philoſophers, who deny the providence of Ged, 
and who would put us upon a footing with the 
brute beaſts; and all this in a manner not contra- 

dictory to human reafon, but perfectly conform- 
able to the cool reflection of every modeſt and in- 
telligent being, and to the obſervation of every 
diligent and unprejudiced enquirer. 


- BUT there is another ſect of philoſophers, 
who have taken upon themſelves to contradict 
the doctrine of Jeſus Chriſt, and his Apoſtles, 
and who are by far more dangerous than either of 
thoſe before mentioned; becauſe they are modeſt, 
and moderate, and pretend to reaſon like men 
who would ſearch after the truth, and who would 
lay themſelves open to conviction; and theſe are 
the Deiſts; and, as many of them mean to make 
their ſtudies ſubſervient to the good of their fel- 
low creatures, without any of that fooliſh vanity, 
and impertinence, peculiar to the other ſects be- 
fore mentioned, they are worthy of our moſt ſe- 
tious attention; and there is a real merit even in 
attempting to convince them of their errors. 

In the firſt place, they ſeem to have ſome doubt 
reſpecting the facts contained in the Evangeliſts, 
and in the other parts of the New Teſtament; 
becauſe they therein diſcover many things which 
are above human comprehenſion: And, more- 
over, as they acknowledge the great goodneſs and 
care which the Supreme Being has towards all 


his creatures, they ſuppoſe that, if they exerciſe 
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the faculties which God has given them, and cul- 
tivate their reaſon, they are capable of themſelves 
of knowing God, of loving him, of loving his 
works, and of pleaſing him, and that there was 
no neceſſity for his revealing his will to a certain 
number of perſons in one corner of the world; 
or, ſuppoſing that ſuch a thing was neceſſary in 
that part of the world, the pretended obligation, 
that all the reſt of mankind ſhould be thoroughly 
informed therein, according to the Chriſtian doc- 
trines, is incompatible with the juſtice and good- 
neſs of God; and, very far from removing the 
difficulties which we meet with in the road to 
happineſs and glory, tends rather to increaſe them, 
and to make this road unpaſſable to the greateſt 
part of mankind. Sh 

- This is the force of their reaſoning upon this 
head: And, as there is at leaſt ſome degree of 
plauſibility therein, I ſhall endeavour, with great 
deference, to give a ſhort but particulai anſwer 
thereto, 

And, firſt, I muſt beg leave to obſerve, that 
there is no part of ancient hiſtory which bears 
ſo clearly upon its face the marks of its authenti- 
city, and where the facts are ſo well atteſted, as 
the New Teſtament : This book was wrote by a 
number of perſons, whoſe goodneſs and piety 
were acknowledged by their enemies, who had no 
intereſt in what they wrote and taught, but the 
general good of mankind, and who ſealed their 
teſtimony with their blood : Moreover the facts, 
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which are recorded in this book, are avowed by 
the enemies of Chriſtianity, and all thoſe ancient 
authors who have wrote againſt it ; who never 
_ attempted to deny that Jeſus Chriſt, and others 
in his name, did the great miracles which are re- 
corded of them, but deny only the cauſe, or the 
power, whereby they were performed: and I muſt 
regard the teſtimony of ſuch enemies, who were 
well acquainted with the facts, as incontroverti- 
ble: The attributing thoſe miracles to the power 
of magic, and I know not what other cauſes, is 
an argument fo abſurd in itſelf, that no ſenſible 
Deiſt will take it up at preſent; and I have al- 
ready ſhewn my readers how well Celſus ſucceeded 
therein. 

We diſcover in the New Teſtament, it is true, 
many things reſpecting the revealed will of the 
Deity, which are above human comprehenſion: 
But is it not the greateſt degree of folly and pre- 
ſumption in us, to attempt to account for all the 
myſteries of the Deity, and to ſay that theſe 
things are not true, becauſe we cannot compre- 
hend them ?—Ir was the opinion of Socrates, and 
of ſome others of the greateſt philoſophers of an- 
tiquity, as well as of the inſpired writers, that 
revelation was neceſſary for the general good of 
mankind : And when we conſult the hiftory of the 
world, and even to this day regard thoſe parts 
of this globe, where the Chriftian Religion has 
been rejected, or where it has never been preached, 
it will be ſeen that, although their civil govern- 

ment 
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ment is, in many reſpects, worthy of imitation 
by the moſt enlightened nations, they are in a 
ſtate of the groſſeſt idolatry : that they have ſtifled 
the dictates of conſcience, and made even their rea- 
ſon ſubſervient to their paſſions. The Brach- 
mans, the Magi, Pythagoras, Thales, Socrates, 
Plato, Zeno, and others, who were, ſtrictly ſpeak- 
ing, enquirers after truth, made but very little 
progreſs in diſcovering the attributes of the Diyi- 
nity, and owned the inſufficiency of their facul- 
ties for that purpoſe. And if thoſe luminaries of 
antiquity, and thoſe founders of moral qꝙrinci- 
ples in the heathen world, found themſelves un- 
equal to the taſk ; what are we to expect from the 
common race of mankind? _ | 

Some of our modern Deiſts, who, through the 
lights of the Evangelical doctrine, have attained 
a degree of knowledge reſpecting thoſe matters, 
that the ancients could never have acquired, pre- 
tend to approve ſuch parts of this doctrine as 
come within their comprehenſion, and to reject 
the others—Approve the whole, or reject the 
whole; becauſe, when we have the cleareſt and 
moſt poſitive proofs, that one part of a diſcourſe 
is true, we have a ſtrong preſumptive proof that 
the other is ſo likewiſe, except we have ſome good 
evidence to prove the contrary. 

- There is no obligation, according to the doctrine 
of Jeſus Chriſt and his Apoſtles, that all mankind 
ſhould be thoroughly inſtructed in this doctrine, 
on pain of eternal puniſhment. . St. Paul, in ſeve- 
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ral parts of his epiſtles, expreſsly teaches us the 
contrary : and that, if thoſe people who have nor 
had the opportunity of being inſtructed in the 
_ Chriſtian doctrines, obey in all things the pure 
- dictates of their conſcience, they will be equally 
happy, through the merits of Jeſus Chriſt, with 
| thoſe who have been inſtructed in, and obeyed his 
doctrine; theſe being their goſpel, and the laws 
whereby they will be tried. © For,” ſays the great 
Apoſtle, ** when the Gentiles, who have not the 
© law, do by nature the things contained in the 
* law, theſe having not the law, are a law unto 
„ theraſelves, which ſhew the work of the law 
*©-written in their hearts; their conſcience alſo 
** bearing witneſs, and their thoughts the mean 
while accuſing, or elſe excuſing one another. 
© By theſe they will be juſtified, in the day when 
God ſhall judge the ſecrets of men, by Jeſus 
 $:Chriſt, according to my goſpel “.“ —Hence, 
therefore, it was wrong in our Deiſts to have ſaid, 
that this was an abſolute obligation, that it was 
incompatible with the juſtice of God, and that it 
rendered the obſtacles to ſalvation inſurmountable 
to the greateſt part of mankind. 

A moderate Deiſt +, whoſe arguments are wor- 
thy our attention, expreſſes himſelf in the follow- 
ing manner. I muſt confeſs to you, that the 
-* majeſty of the ſcriptures aſtoniſhes me; and the 
* holineſs of the Evangeliſts ſpeaks unto my heart, 
* and has ſuch ſtrong and ſtriking characters of 
* truth, and is moreover ſo perfectly inimitable, 
Rom. ii. 14, 15, 16. + J. J. Rouſſeau Emile. vol. iii. p. 117- 
e 5 that 
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inventors would be greater than the greateſt he- 
** roes, But after all, this evangelical doctrine is 
* full of things which cannot be believed, of 
* things which are repugnant to reaſon, and which 
it is impoſſible for any ſenſible man to con- 
ceive, or to admit,” —This is alſo the language 
of the principal part of the moderate Deiſts of our 
days, who regard the Chriſtian religion merely as 
a Civil inſtitution, which is neceſſary, in every 
country, to regulate uniformly the public worſhip 
of the Deity ; and which may be altered according 
to the nature of the climate, the genius of the 
people, and the form of their civil government, 
A dottrine of this kind, apparently ſo moderate, 
and ſo reaſonable, tends more to deſtroy the prin- 
ciples of the Chriſtian religion, and to corrupt the 
manners of the maſs of the people, who have not 
penetration enough to diſcover its bad tendency, 
than the writings of all the philoſophers, from the 
enlightened Plato to the vulgar Materialiſt. A 
perſon who has no great talents may diſcover, by 
common obſervation, that the latter, with all their 
pretended reaſoning, tend to precipitate, as it were, 
mankind into a chaos of errors and confuſion ; 
but the plauſibility and moderation of the former 
lead us inſenſibly into a kind of neutral ſtate ;—— 
from whence our paſſions, now without any con- 
troul, plunge us into all kinds of exceſſes, 

When we examine theſe deiſtical arguments with 
attention, we ſhall find that there is a manifeſt 
2 4 contradiction 
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contradiction therein. The holineſs of the Evan. 
© geliſts ſpeaks unto the heart; and has ſuch ſtrong 
** and ſtriking characters of truth, that it is per- 
fectly inimitable. But after all, this doctrine can- 
not be believed, becauſe it contains many things 
© which we cannot comprehend, and is repugnant 
to reaſon.” It were much to be wiſhed, that the 
favourers of this doctrine would point out to us a 
criterion, whereby we may diſtinguiſn what is, and 
what is not, repugnant to reaſon. When I read a 
work, which as it were captivates my judgment, 
fills me with a kind of awe, manifeſts ſtrong and 
ſtrik ing characters of truth, and appears to be in 
other reſpects perfectly inimitable, I own that it 
would be the higheſt preſumption in me, after 
cool reflection, to ſay that this work is repugnant 
to reaſon, becauſe there are ſome parts thereof which 
are above my comprehenſion ; as the characteriſtics 
of truth are, at all times, the ſtrongeſt charac- 
teriſtics of reaſon ; the latter being only our guide 
to lead us to the former. But beſides theſe cha- 
racers, which our Deiſts have given of the evan- 
gelical doctrine, as I have already obſerved, the 
facts therein contained are not only ſet forth in 
the moſt ſimple and artleſs manner, but are at- 
teſted even by its enemies; and therefore muſt be 
— as incontrovertible. ä 

If we introduce the doctrine of Jeſus Chriſt and 
his Apoſtles only as a Civil inſtitution, which I 
muſt confeſs is but too much the caſe in many 
PRE of A and make — ſubſervient ta 
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the genius of the people, and to the nature of the 
climate; the maſs of the people may thereby be 
kept in a kind of temporal fear: But this is not 
ſufficient to make them honeſt and good Chriſ- 
tians.—It is true, our modern governments owe 
their ſolidity and permanency to the Chriſtian re- 
ligion, which has rendered them much leſs bloody 
and tyrannical, and much leſs ſubject to revolu- 
tions; and this is clearly proved, by comparing 
them with the ancient governments. 

Since the maſs of the people have been more 
generally inſtructed in the pure moral of this re- 
ligion and have as it were ſurmounted the fana- 
ticiſm, bigotry, and tyranny of the prieſts, they 
are become more civilized, and their manners are 
ſoftened. Many have ſuppoſed, that this change 
has been brought about by learning and philoſo- 
phy: but the hiſtory of the world teaches us the 
contrary ; for where philoſophy and letters ſhined 
the moſt, in all ages, humanity was the leaſt re- 
ſpected. The cruelties of the Greeks, and parti- 
cularly of the Athenians, of the Egyptians, of the 
Romans, of the Perſians, of the Babylonians, and 
of the Chineſe, place this matter out of all doubt. 
Mercy, charity, and benevolence, are the works 
of the goſpel, and ſo are brotherly love, and for- 
giveneſs. And notwithſtanding what has been 
objected, on one ſide, by a ſet of intereſted and 
ignorant prieſts, and on the other, by a number 
of ſuperficial philoſophers, every ſenſible and im- 


partial man muſt confeſs, that nothing has tended, 
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and that nothing actually tends, ſo much to intro. 
duce humanity and brotherly affection among 
mankind in general, and to correct and ſoften 
their manners, as their being thoroughly inſtructed 
in their youthful days, in the pure moral and 
principles of the Chriſtian religion. Even the fa- 
naticiſm and bigotry, which heretofore prevailed 
among mankind, by the inſtigation of the diffe- 
rent orders of a wretched clergy, who made a trade 
of their religion, and ſet themſelves up the one 
againſt the other, although their immediate effects 
were more dreadful than what is generally called 
the philoſophic ſpirit of our days, in their conſe- 

quences they will be found to be much leſs ſo. 
A philoſopher gives you a long and elaborate 
theory, which is not only impracticable in itſelf, 
but which he never had any idea of practiſing; 
his own vanity and ambition being the only ob- 
jects which he had in view. —Regard this matter 
in any light, and it will be ſeen, that the prin- 
ciples of philoſophy cannot do any good, but what 
may be much better done by the principles of the 
Chriſtian doctrines; and the latter does much that 
the former cannot do. Although the greateſt part 
of the Chriſtian world do not follow ſtrictly the 
principles which were laid down by Jeſus Chriſt 
and his Apoſtles ; yet theſe principles are the mo- 
tives which hinder thoſe who are inſtructed therein 
from doing of evil, and which lead them to do 
many good and virtuous actions, which they would 
nut otherwiſe have done. On the other hand, a 
LE philoſopher, 
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philoſopher, I mean according to the idea which 
many have annexed to that word, becomes incre- 
dulous from the abuſe which he makes of his own 
knowledge. He thinks it is degrading to be of 
the ſame opinion with the vulgar z his pride and 
vanity lead him to deſpiſe every ſentiment which 
is commonly received among mankind ; as a blind 
© devotion leads inſenſibly to enthuſiaſm and bi- 
gotry. 

Every prudent and impartial enquirer will, there- 
fore, avoid both extremities ; will be modeſt in his 
enquiries, will ſubmit even his reaſon to the dic- 
. tates of his conſcience, will try all things, and 
hold faſt that which is good, and will never re- 
ject a well-atteſted fact, becauſe it is above his 
comprehenſion ; but will always ſubmit his own 
judgment to the general opinion of mankind 
eſpecially when there is nothing in that opinion 
which tends to evil, and when every part thereof 
appears to be calculated for univerſal good. 
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